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PREFACE. 



The Life of Dante Alighieri^ which is here translated 
from the Italian^ was published by Count Cesare Balbo 
at Turin, in 1839. The Author is a Piedmontese, and 
in his youth served under Napoleon; he is a warm 
advocate for constitutional liberty, and published at 
Paris, in 1843, a book on the friture prospects of 
Italy, entitled DeUe Sper arize d^ Italia; it was dedi- 
cated to Vicenzio Gioberti, the great opponent of the 
Jesuits, and acquired a considerable reputation. But 
Coimt Balbo has also taken an active part in the poli- 
tics of his country, and was Prime Minister to Charles 
Albert, King of Sardinia, during the time that Italy, 
and indeed almost all Europe, were -convulsed by revo- 
lutions. He resigned oflftce in July, 1848. 

In his writings he expresses strongly his political 
opinions ; he wishes to see Italy freed from all' foreign 
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dominion^ and upholds strongly her nationality. A fine 
moral sense, and pure, and sincere Christian spirit, 
breathes throughout his works; at the same time he 
is a more zealous advocate for the power of the Popes 
than suits our Protestant notions: this Papal zeal is 
exemplified strongly in his Life of Dante, in which 
he proclaims himself a Guelf in spirit. To counteract 
in some degree the opinions he expresses regarding the 
Monk Hildebrand, afterwards Pope Gregory VII., I 
have added, in a note at the end of the First Chapter, 
Sismondi^s character of that ambitious priest. 

Count Balbo calls his book "The Life of Dante;'' 
but as it contains much contemporary history, and 
many quotations from the old Florentine Chroniclers, 
I have altered the title in the translation to that of 
" The Life and Times of Dante.'' I have endeavoured 
to be a faithftd translator of this interesting work ; but 
for the sake of brevity, I have here and there omitted 
some passages which did not appear essential to the 
narrative. 

The first Chapter of the first Volume is merely a 
sketch of the history of Italy, from the fall of the 
Roman Empire until the beginning of the thirteenth 
century; as an abridgement can never be interesting, 
it had better be passed over by those well versed in 
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Italian history. Count Balbo has given copious extracts 
from Dante^s Poems, and, as the great object of reading 
a life of Dante is to become better acquainted with his 
noble works, I have iaserted almost all these extracts. 
For the passages quoted from the Commedia I have ia- 
variably made use of the translation of lehabod Wright ; 
and for the quotations fit)m the poems of the Vita Nuova 
and Convito, the translation of the poetry of those 
works by the late Mr. Lyell of Kinnordy, N.B. I have 
added notes fit)m Wright^s, Cary^s, and J. Carlyle^s 
translation of the Divina Commedia, and also from 
Sismondi^s Eepubliques Italiennes, and Captain Henry 
Napier^s Florentine History. 

There fortunately remain to us at Florence two 
origiQal likenesses of Dante, one taken during his 
lifetime, the other supposed to have been taken from 
his head after death ; the first is imdoubtedly authentic, 
and the last most probably so. 

The Bargello of Florence, which at present contains 
the prisons, and some public oflSces of the Government, 
was once the Palace of the Podest^. It had been 
recorded by Vasari and others that in the Council- 
chamber of that Palace there was a painting of Giotto, 
which contained portraits of Dante, Brunetto Latini, 

and Corso Donati; but for centuries this chamber had 

a3 
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been coated with whitewash^ divided into two storys^ 
and partitioned for prisoners^ cells. Relying on Yafiari^s 
assertion^ Signor Bezzi, a Piedmontese^ Mr. Seymour 
Kirkup, an Englishman^ and Mr. Wilde, an American, 
obtaiaed permission from the Qovemment to remove 
the whitewash, which was admirably effected by the 
painter Antonio Marini in 1840. " The enthusiasm of 
the Florentines/^ says Lord Lindsay, " on the announce- 
ment of the discovery, resembled that of their ancestors 
when Boi^o Allegri received its name from their re- 
joicings in sympathy with Cimabue. ' L^ abbiamo il nos- 
tro poeta 1 ^ was the universal cry, and for days afterwards 
the Bargello was thronged with a continuous succession 
of pilgrim visitors. The portrait, though stiff, is amply 
satisfEu^tory to the admirers of Dante. He stands there 
frdl of dignity, in the beauty of his manhood, a pome- 
granate in his hand, and wearing the graceful, falling 
cap of his day ; the upper part of his isice smooth, lofty, 
and ideal, revealing the Paradiso; as the stem, com- 
pressed, under-jawed mouth, does the Inferno. There 
can be little doubt, frt)m the prominent position assigned 
him in this composition, as well as from his personal 
appearance, that this fresco was painted ia, or immedi- 
ately after, the year 1300, when he was one of the Priors 
of ttic B/Cpublic, and in the thirty-fifth year of his i 
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the very epoch, the ' mezzo cammin della vita' at which 
he dates his vision. In 1302 he was exiled*/' 

The other likeness to which I have alluded is a bust 
in the Palazzo del Nero, at Florence. It was formerly 
in the possession of the Nero family, but, along with 
the Palace, has been inherited by the Marchese Torri- 
giani. There is a family tradition that the bust was 
formed firom a cast, taken after death, firom the head 
of Dante, at Bavenna, in 1321. It has been examined 
by eiJlinent sculptors, both Italian and English, who 
see so many traits of the expression natural to the 
features immediately after death, ias to afford convincing 
proof of the probable truth of the above traditionf. 

Leonardo Aretino, who lived in the first half of the 
fifteenth century, mentions in his Life of Dante that the 
Poef 8 portrait was placed in the Church of Santa CrOce, 
^^ almost in the middle of the church on our left hand 
as we go up to the high altar, painted according to 
nature most excellently by a perfect painter of that 
time J.'' Mr. Kirkup appears to have sought in vain 
for this picture. 

In the Cathedral of Florence, on the north wall, there 

* Lindsay's Christian Art, vol. u. p. 174. 
: t Poems of the Yita Nuora and Gonrito, tmntlated b^ the lat^ Mr. 
Lyell, of Kinnordj. Molini, 1842. 

X Leonardo Aretino, p. 59. 
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is a portrait of Dante, which has generally, but errone- 
ously, been attributed to Andrea Orcagna. From some 
documents published by Gaye*, it appears that this 
picture was painted by Domenico di Michelino, in 1466, 
and that he was paid one hundred and fifty-five lire for 
it on the 19th of June, according to the value set upon 
it by the painters Alessio Baldovinetti and Neri di Bicci. 
It represents Dante in a long red robe, his head crowned 
with laurel, holding the Divina Commedia in one hand, 
and with the other pointing to Hell, Purgatory, and 
Paradise, which are represented in small groupsf. In 
features and costume it appears to be the model of the 
generally adopted idea of Dante. 

Raphael introduces a portrait of the great Poet in his 
fresco of the Holy Sacrament, in one of the Stanze of 
the Vatican. He is here included among the Doctors 
of the Church. 

I have added, as an Introduction to this Life of Dante, 
an account of the Florentine Government of the thir- 
teenth century, (taken almost entirely from Sismondi, 
RepubUques Italiennes,) which I thought might explain 
many circumstances in the course of the narrative. 

F. J. B. 

Dec. 12, 1851. 

* Graye, Carteggio inedito, vol. ii. p. 7. 
t Fantozzi. Guida di Firenze. 
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SKETCH OF THE GOVERNMENT OF FLORENCE 
IN THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY. 

In her early days Florence was governed by four or six 
Consuls, each of the four, and afterwards six, divisions 
of the city annually electing one. The Consuls were 
assisted by a Senate of a hundred persons. 

In 1207 they followed the example of the other 
Italian cities in calling in a foreign Podestk. The 
PodestJt was accompanied by two or three doctors in 
civil and criminal law, dependent on him and acting 
under him as judges. The Podestk received at the 
same time the command of the militia, and the sword 
of justice, or the power of pronouncing and causing to 
be executed sentences on criminals. He was lodged 
in the Bishop^s Palace. Gualfredotto of Milan was the 
first Podestk. The Consuls were still entrusted with 
all the other parts of the administration. 
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In 1215 the quarrel between the Buondehnonti and 
the Uberti divided the city into Guelfs and Ghibeliines. 
Forty-two noble families adhered to the former party, 
and twenty-four of equal importance to the latter*. 
Every day some new battle, some new murder, alarmed 
Florence ; during the space of thirty-three years these 
two parties stood opposed to each other within the walls 
of the same city, and, although often reconciled^ every 
little accident renewed their animosity, and they again 
flew to arms to avenge ancient wrongsf. 

The Government during this time appeared impartial, 
and endeavoured to punish the disturbers of the public 
peace, to whichever party they might belong. The 
Nobles fortified their houses and elevated their towers. 
They used to fight before these houses, or in four or 
five principal Piazzas, where those of each quarter 
elevated moveable fortifications, called serragli; these 
were a description of barricade, which partly closed up 
the street, and behind which they could defend them- 
selves. 

In 1248 the Emperor Frederick II. sent his illegi- 
timate son, the titular King of Antioch, into Tuscany 
as his lieutenant, with one thousand six hundred 
German cavalry, for the object of securing Florence to 

* ThiB is Sismondi's account from Malaspina. Captam Napier, on 
the same authority, enumerates thirty-nine Ghielf and thirty-three 
G-hihelline fiimilies ; Macchiavelli, thirty-seven Ghielf and twenty-nine 
Ohibelline. 

f Sismondi, E^ubliqiies Italiennes, chap. xiii. 
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his party. The Emperor wrote to the Uberti, the chiefe 
of the Ghibelline faction^ to assemble their party se- 
cretly in their palace^ and to attack afterwards in. con- 
cert and at once all the Guelf posts ; whilst the King 
of Antioch should present himself at the gates, and thus 
expel their adversaries from the city. This plan was 
executed on the night of Candlemas, 1248 j the barri- 
cades of the Guelfe were forced in every quarter, 
because they defended themselves in small bands agaiust 
the whole of the opposite party. The Ghibellines thus 
becoming masters of Florence banished all the Guelfs, 
and demolished thirty-six palaces belonging to the same 
number of the most illustrious families of that party; 
they also intimidated the other cities of Tuscany, con- 
straining them to foUow their example, and to declare 
for the Emperor"*^. 

The power of the Ghibelline Nobles soon became 
insupportable to the free and proud citizens of the 
Republic, who had already become wealthy by com- 
merce, without having lost their simplicity of manners, 
their sobriety of habits, or their bodily vigour. Fre- 
derick II. still lived, when, on the 20th October, 1250, 
th^ freed themselves by an unanimous insurrection. 
All the citizens assembled at the same moment in the 
square of Santa Croce ; they deposed the Podest^, who 
by his severity and partiality had rendered himself uni- 
versally detested; they supplied his place by another 
* Sismondi, Bepubliquea Italiennes, chap. 17. 
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Judge^ under the name of Captain of the People, but 
soon afterwards decreed that the Fodestk and the Cap- 
tain should each have an independent tribunal, in order 
that they should exercise over each other a mutual 
control; at the same time they determined that both 
should be subordinate to the supreme magistracy of the 
Republic, which was charged with the administration, 
but divested of the judicial power. They decreed that 
this magistracy, which they called the Signoria, should 
be always present, always assembled in the Palace of the 
Podestk or Captain, to whom they had delegated so 
much power. The town was divided into six parts ; each 
sestier (as it was called) named two Anzianij or elders ; 
the official authority of these twelve magistrates lasted 
for one year, when others were elected to take their 
place. Twenty companies of militia were appointed, 
and every citizen was enrolled in one of them. It was 
decreed that the Captain of the People, as well as the 
Podestk, should be a foreigner, to avoid all local attach- 
ments. 

The Contado, or rural district, furnished ninety- 
six auxiliary companies. All these companies were 
subject to the Captain of the People, and each company 
had a gonfalon (standard) and device of its own. All 
the towers that had served as a refuge to the Nobles 
were demolished, in order that they henceforth should 
be forced to submit to the common law. At the death 
of the Emperor Frederick, the Florentine Government 
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published a decree, on the 7th of January, 1251, which 
recalled all the Guelf exiles to Florence. It henceforth 
laboiired to give that party the preponderance through- 
out Tuscany. These magistrates showed themselves 
worthy to be the governors of a city renowned for com- 
merce, arts, and liberty. The whole monetary system 
of Europe was at this period abandoned to the depre- 
dations of sovereigns, who continually varied the title 
and weight of coins, — sometimes to defraud their cre- 
ditors, at other times to force their debtors to pay more 
than they had received, or the tax-payers more than 
was due. During one hundred and fifty years more, the 
kings of France continued to violate their faith with the 
pubUc, making annually with the utmost effrontery 
some important change in the coins. But the Bepubhc 
of Florence, in the year 1252, coined its gold florin, of 
twenty-four carats fine and the weight of one drachm. 
It placed the value under the guarantee of publicity and 
of commercial good faith; and that coin remauied un- 
altered, as the standard for all other values, as long as 
the Republic itself endured*. 

In 1258 there was a conspiracy of GhibeUines to re- 
cover their power in Florence, and to make it the centre 
of the aristocratic faction, which forced the Republic to 
exile the most illustrious chiefs of that party, the greatest 
of whom was Farinata d^li Uberti. The Florentine 

* Sismondi, B^publiques Italiennes, chap, xviii. Maochi&yeUi, Istoria 
di Firenze, libro seoondo. Napier's Florentine History, book i. chap. 10. 
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Ohibellines were fevourably received by the Sieimese^ 
and Farinata joined Manfred^ King of tlie two Simlies^ 
and obtained firom him a considerable body of Gtennan 
cavaby^ which he led to Sienna. Hostilities soon began 
between the two Republics of Florence and Sienna^ and 
on the 4th September^ 1260^ the Florentines were de- 
feated at Monte Aperto by Farinata degU Uberti, partly 
owing to the treachery of Bocca degli Abati and others 
in the GueK camp. The Florentine Gnelfc found them- 
selves too much weakened by their defeat and by the 
enormous loss they had experienced, and too much dis- 
couraged by the treachery within their walls, to attempt 
to defend the city j all those accordingly who had exercised 
any authority in the Republic, — all those whose names 
were sufficiently known to discover their party, left Flo- 
rence for Lucca, and were soon joined th^re by the 
principal Guelfs of Tuscany. The Ghibellines entered 
Florence on the 27th September, immediately abolished 
the popular government, and formed a new magistracy, 
composed entirely of Nobles, who took the oath of fide- 
lity to Manfred, King of the two Sicilies. Ouido Novello 
was named Podest& of the city*. 

But the Florentines did not submit with a good grace 
to the aristocratic government of the Ghibellines. Guido 
Novello vainly tried to do away with their discontent by 
various popular measures. In 1266 he appointed thirty- 
six Btumuomini (good men) to settle the internal afiairs 
* SiBmondi, B^pubHques Italieimes, c. 19. 
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of the city. These were chosen indiflFerently from the 
nobles and merchants^ from the Ghibellines and Guelfs. 
The corporations of trades which were caQed the Arts, 
hy the advice of these Buonuomini^ were divided into 
seven major and five minor arts. To the former be- 
longed 1. jurisconsults^ 2. merchants of foreign cloth^ 
8. bankers^ 4. woollen manufacturers^ 5. physicians^ 6. 
silk manufacturers^ and 7. furriers. To the latter^ 1. 
retailers in doth^ 2. butchers^ 3. shoemakers^ 4. masons 
and carpenters^ and 5. locksmiths. Each Major Art 
had a consul and captain^ and a gonfalon of its own^ and 
in case of a riot they were to assemble in order to keep 
the peace. 

But Ouido gave in other ways dissatisfaction to the 
Florentines^ and the defeat and death of Manfred^ and 
the victory of Charles of Anjou at the battle of Gran- 
della, on the 26th February 1266, fixed the fete of the 
Ghibelline government of Florence. On the 11th No- 
vember the Florentines rose in arms and drove out the 
German garrison, together with Girido Novello, who had 
been Manfred^s lieutenant. They soon after received 
about eight hundred French cavalry from Charles of 
Anjou, King of Naples, to whom they entrusted for ten 
years the SignoHa of Florence ; that is to say, they con- 
ferred on him the right of naming his vicar or lieutenant, 
to settle the aflBurs of peace and war; but at the same 
time they re-established with full liberty their internal 
constitution. They reduced the Buonuomini from thirty- 
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six to twelve, and confirmed the corporations of trades 
(into which all the industrious part of the population 
was divided) in that direct share of the government 
which had been proposed during the time of Guido 
Novello. Most of the Ghibellines having abandoned 
Florence, their property was confiscated ; some of it was 
employed in indemnifying those Guelfe who had suflFered 
losses from political causes. The rest formed a separate 
purse or fimd, to assist in the maintenance and extension 
of the Guelf fstction ; Bxtd to manage this Amd a separate 
magistracy was established, thus forming in Florence a 
state within a sta%. It consisted of three chiefs, who 
were elected every two months; these chiefe were called 
at first Consuls of Knighthood, and were afterwards re- 
duced to two, and called Captains of the Party Guelf j 
they had a secret council of fourteen members, and a 
general council of sixty citizens; they had also three 
priors, a treasurer, and a prosecutor of the Ghibellines*. 

In 1272 Pope Gregory X. visited Florence, and en- 
deavoured to reconcile the two parties, but he was baffled 
by the intrigues of Charles of Anjou. In 1279, the 
Ghibellines were restored to their native city by the me- 
diation of Cardinal Latino, and Florence was governed 
by fourteen Suonuomini, e^ht Guelfe, and six Ghibel- 
linesf. 

In 1282, the Government of Florence was at last 
finally settled. The Signoria was made to consist of six 

* Sismottdi, Bepubliques Italiennes, c. 21. f Ibid, c. 22. 
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Priors^ elected from the six major arts^ and tram the six 
quarters of the town. No Prior was elected from the 
jurisconsults^ as they in other ways took a part in the 
government. All the executive power and majesty of 
the State resided in these six Priors of the Arts. They 
remained in office for two months^ and could not be re- 
elected within an interval of two years. They were 
maintained at the pubUc expense^ and were obliged to 
eat from the same table ; they inhabited the Palace of 
the Government {Palazzo Pubblico), and were not per- 
mitted to leave its walls during the whole time they 
remained in office. The new Priors were appointed by an 
electoral College^ formed by their predecessors^ the chie& 
and the councils of the major arts, and a certain number 
of persons chosen from each quarter of the city. A 
Gon&loniere of Justice was ten years afterwards added 
to the Priors, and this form of government lasted till 
1532, when it was suppressed by Alexander dei Medici; 
but it was restored in a certain degree by Peter Leopold, 
Grand Duke of Tuscany, at the end of the eighteenth 
century. 

In 1292, the arrogance of the Nobles, their quarrels, 
and the disturbance of the public peace by their fre- 
quent battles in the streets, had irritated the whole 
population against them. Giano della Sella, himself a 
noble, but sympathising with the passions and resent- 
ment of the people, proposed to bring them to order by 
summary justice. The Guelfe had been so long at the 
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head of the Republic, that their noble families^ whose 
wealth had immenaely iiicrea«ed, placed themselves 
above all law. To put an end to this insubordination 
of the nobility, the Government, with Giano, one of the 
six Priors, at its head, determined that nobility itself 
should be a title of exclusion, and a commencement of 
punishment ; a rigorous edict, bearing the title of Ordu 
nances of Jtistice, first designated thirty-seven Guelf 
families of Florence, whom it declared Noble and Great, 
and on this account excluded for ever from the Signoria, 
refusing them at the same time the privilege of renounc- 
ing their nobility in order to place themselves on a 
footing with the other citizens. The execution of this 
edict was confided to a new civil officer, the Gonfaloniere 
of Justice. The first Gronfaloniere was elected by the 
Priors, but he was considered as their equal, and after- 
wards as their superior and as the chief magistrate of 
the Republic; he was elected with them every two 
months, and in the same manner. The citizens divided 
into companies had each their own standard, and a par- 
ticular place was assigned for each company to assemble 
in arms when called upon to do so. When the Gonfa- 
loniere of Justice displayed the gonfalon or standard of 
state before the public palace, the citizens were obliged to 
rise and assist in the execution of the laws. When any 
inember of these thirty-seven excluded families troubled 
the public peace by assassinations or combats, a summary 
information, or even common report, was sufficient to 
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induce the Oonfaloniere to attack them at the head of the 
militia^ rase their houses to the ground, and deliver their 
persons to the Podestk to be punished according to their 
crimes. If other families committed the same disorders, 
if they troubled the State by their private feuds and out- 
rages, the Signoria was authorised to enrol them among 
these Great and Noble families as a punishment for 
their crimes, and in order to subject them to the same 
summary justice*. 

A similar oi^anization under different names was 
made at Sienna, Pistoia, and Lucca. ' In all the repub- 
lics of Tuscany, and in the greater number of those of 
Lombardy, the Mobility through its turbulence was ex- 
cluded from all the functions of government; and in 
more than one of these cities a register of Nobles was 
opened, as at Florence, in which to inscribe, by way of 
punishment, the names of those who violated the public 
peace. 

* Sismondi, B^publiques Italiexmes, c. 23. 



PAET I. 
DANTE IN FLORENCE. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE ITALIAN COMUNES IN THE TWELFTH AND 
THTETEENTH CENTURIES. 

Ah, serrile Italy ! abode of woe! 



O Thou whose blood for us redemption eam'd, 
Say, (if for me 'tis lawful to inquire) 
Are Thy just eyes indignant elsewhere tum*d ? 

Or is it with a view to some good end 
Determined in thy counsel's deep abyss, 
Beyond what we have power to comprehend ? 

J^wrffcaorio, o, 6, v. 76, 118-123. 

If Dante had been only a poet, or man of letters, I 
should haye left the office of being his bi(^rapher to 
others, better experienced than I am in the divine art of 
poetry, or in the arduous one of criticism. But Dante 
is himself an important part of the history of Italy,- - 
that history to which I have devoted my studies, which 
I have attempted in various forms, but which I scarcely 
hope now to be able to complete. Thence it is that, not 
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having been able to give a picture of the life of the 
whole Italian nation^ I attempt to paint the life of that 
Italian^ who more than any other concentrated in him- 
self the genius^ the virtues, the vices, and the fortunes 
of his country. He, like all our best citizens, was a 
public man, as well as a man of letters ; attached to a 
party, in poverty, an exile, and a wanderer, he drew from 
adversity fresh strength and new glory ; he was hurried 
along by the ardent passions of the south, beyond that 
moderation which belonged to his lofty mind; through 
out his life, love was his predominant thought ; he was, 
in short, the Italian to whom above aU others belonged 
essentially the Italian character. The age of Dante is, 
as regards moral instruction, perhaps the most important 
of the history of Italy, for it is that in which she passed 
from the virtues to the vices of a republic ; he attempted, 
by his acts and by his writings, to withdraw his country 
from the brink of the precipice ; but himseK sharing in 
her fall, he yet remains, on the whole, her most virtuous 
writer; thence the name of Dante has been honoured 
by successive generations in proportion to their virtue ; 
and in the present age, amidst the various reasons we 
have to hope for our country, not the least is the revival 
of the worship of his name and the study of his writings. 
These were the thoughts that made this labour one of 
love, that gave me confidence that, although completed 
with inadequate powers, it might be one neither useless 
nor unpleasing to my countrymen. And if it should 
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meet the eyes of any of those foreigners by whom the 
memory of our ancestors is cherished^ I hope to gain 
favour with them by the name of Dante^ the first great 
author of the first modem language^ who opened to 
Europe that career of letters and civilization which she 
has since run. I write also for men of cultivated minds^ 
but not properly speaking for the learned. The latter 
have had their curiosity satisfied by various other writers, 
especially by Pelli and the author of the Veltro ; but my 
principal object is to be of use to the multitude, who like 
to have brought before them a full and continuous 
history, collected from various sources. 

Now, before beginning the narrative of a life so con- 
stantly mixed up with the afiairs of the age he lived in, 
it will be weU to point out their origin. Nor will many 
words be necessary. Our country has studied with suc- 
cess the records of its mediaeval times, which, if not most 
happy, are certainly most glorious ; and if they some- 
times become tedious, by being brought forward too 
often in works of imagination, they are nevertheless the 
foundation on which rests our histoiy, whence they 
ought perhaps to be less sung than studied. 

At the dismemberment of the Roman Empire, Italy, 
more unfortunate than the provinces, was not only once, 
but thrice conquered by the Barbarians; first by the 
hordes of Odoacer, next by the Goths, and lastly by the 
Lombards. Her having been the ancient seat of the 
Empire was the cause of this peculiar misfortune; for 

b3 
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the Italians still aimed at^ and the Eastern Emperors 
attempted^ its restoration. Another sad effect of the 
same cause was the division of Italy into Greek and 
Lombard provinces^ even as early as the year 568: never 
after that period was she reunited. Thus, while the 
other nations of Europe, after being conquered once, or 
at the most twice, had leisure to become assimilated 
with their conquerors, and grew by degrees into the 
flourishing kingdoms of France, Spain, and England, Italy 
was allowed no repose from conquest nor misfortune, 
and her unhappy fate was a constant change of misery. 

After her foiurth conquest by the Pranks under Charle- 
magne, and the establishment of a Kingdom of Italy 
under his son — ^if not an independent, at least a separate 
kingdom — ^Italy appeared to be placed in the same con- 
dition as other European nations. But this promise was 
destroyed by the restoration of the Roman Empire by 
Charlemagne, on Christmas-day in the year 800. This 
restoration was probably hailed with joy by the deluded 
Italians, and was perhaps founded with intentions of 
establishing civilization and order ; as if thenceforward 
the kings of Christendom would have assembled round 
the great imperial throne, and as if the name taken from 
Rome would of itself have revived her language, her 
customs, and her ancient civilization. But the restora- 
tion of a state of things so long passed away seldom 
answers, and thus what was expected to be of long dura- 
tion, existed in fact but for a few years. In a short time 
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the kingdom of the Franks was separated from the Em- 
pire, and the system of Charlemagne was for many cen- 
turies an embarrassment to Germany and Italy ; to the 
former, by her having a Sovereign crowned and pro- 
claimed in a foreign land ; to the latter, by subjecting her 
to one foreign to her by race, birth, election, and interest. 
But the misfortunes of nations form part of the system 
of Providence, and it becomes sometimes fitting that the 
few should suiSer for the many ; so thought, so admirably 
prophesied Dante in those verses placed by me at the 
head of this chapter, which may be said to be a philo- 
sophical and religious explanation of the whole history 
of Italy; since amidst her sorrows arose the inde- 
pendence of her cities, from whence her general civiliza- 
tion has been derived. Even during the time of the^ 
Lombards, owing to the bad government of the Greek 
Emperors and their attachment to the heresy of the 
Iconoclasts, and at the instigation of the Popes, Rome, 
Venice, Ravenna, and several other cities had freed 
themselves, and possessed governments and consuls of 
their own. The duration of this independence under 
the Papal protection was various in the different cities, 
but it did not spread much throughout the Italian 
peninsula from the eighth century until the eleventh, 
when the immortal Gregory VII. (Hildebrand, so ab- 
surdly reviled) opposed the Franconian or Ghibelline 
Emperors, the usurpers of the liberties of the Church, 
and the protectors of every abuse that had grown up in 
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her*^ ; then almost all the cities of Italy arose and freed 
themselves^ forming themselves into Comunes or munici- 
palities^ under their own consuls. This revolution was 
completed a few years after the death of this great and holy 
Pontiff, between the last decade of the eleventh century 
and the first two of the twelfth. Pisa, Lucca, Milan, Asti, 
and Grenoa, appear to have been among the earliest in 
forming themselves into Comunes. Others, which re- 
mained faithful to the Emperors, were liberated by various 
concessions. Thus the cities were divided, some adhering 
to the Church, and some to the Empire, but all were 
nearly alike free. 

It was naturally to be expected that the first Emperor 
of high spirit would not submit tamely to these inno- 
vations. Such ah Emperor was Frederick Barbarossa. 
He fought long, he conquered, he was conquered; and 
at the peace of Constance, in 1183, the Comunes of the 
Lombard league preserved, under the name of reffaliaf, 
the reality of their independence and self-government by 
consuls. The Emperor also gave regaiia to many of the 
cities that had continued fiaithfiil to him, in order that 
they should not be less £Ekvoured than their less loyal 

* Noto A. at the end of thii Chapter. (Tiukslatoh,) 
t At the Diet of Boncaglia, November 11, 1168, it was declajred that the 
BegaUa^ or regal rights, belonged alone to the Emperor ; by these were 
understood the right of coining, levying tolls and various duties fiom tho 
ports, mills, and fisheries, &c. At the Treaty of Constance, 1183, the 
Emperor Frederick I. gave up these Begalia to the towns. Se0 Sis* 
mondi, B^pub. Ital, chap, ix. and xi (Tsaitsl,) 
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neighbours; while other cities acquired them a short 
time afterwards^ by new leagues. And with this victory 
of independence another was accomplished : the popular 
dialects of the cities had become the national language. 
It was called the vulgar tongue^ and it was the Italian 
language. 

The natural associate of new-bom and active inde- 
pendence is virtue. The three immortal defences of 
Milan^ her rebuilding by her then unenvious neigh- 
bours^ the union for the foundation^ and afterwards for 
the defence of Alessandria^ the other sieges not less 
stoutly supported^ the league of Pontida^ and that battle 
of Lignano fought and won by heroes^ are certainly facts 
that must at once have sprung from virtue and have 
propagated it. This is indisputably the fairest age of 
Italian history, although, owing to the decay of the old 
language and the infancy of the new, it has been less 
celebrated than others of a later date and of inferior 
consequence. Whether it be owing to this want of 
historians, or because when virtue is universal the vir- 
tuous are not subjects of boast, certain it is that no 
great name remains to us from these times, with the 
exception of that of Pope Alexander III. ; but to make 
up for this, the names of those cities of Lombardy have 
been immortalized. 

Modem historians have usually given the title of 
Republics to those which we have here called Comunes ; 
but they for the most part called themselves Comunes^ 
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or cities; and if they sometimes took the name of Re- 
public^ they did not imderstand by that name what we 
now do^ — a people that governs Uself without a sovereign. 
They always acknowledged the supremacy of the Emperor 
in all things not comprehended in the regalia, which 
they had obtained either by conquest or by free grants^ 
and on which alone they depended for their liberties^ their 
rights^ and their glory. These regalia however were 
afterwards more or less liberally interpreted; and not 
only differently by the Emperor and the cities^ but by 
the cities themselves^ and even the inhabitants of the 
same city would give them a different interpretation; 
Thus continued in existence the two parties of the 
Emperor and his opponents^ and the latter continued to 
derive their support and their name from the Church. 
After the death of Frederick Barbarossa^ and of his son 
Henry VI., the Empire was disputed by Philip of Suabia, 
another of his sons, and Otho of Bavaria; and because 
the followers of the Houses of Franconia and Suabia took 
the name of Weiblingen or Ohibellines, from an ancient 
German name of the former fiEunily, and the followers 
of the Bavarian took his family name of Gudf, these 
two names began also to be used in Italy in the same 
mann^ by the partisanfi of the two Emperors. After- 
wards, the Suabian Frederick II. remaining undisputed 
Emperor, and entering into new contests with the cities 
and with the Popes, the name of Ghibelline became that 
of the Imperial party; and those on the contrary who took 
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the part of the cities^ the Popes, the people, and firee- 
dom, assumed that of Guelf . Thus Guelf and Ghibelline 
were only new names for parties which had existed for 
two centuries, if we date no earlier than from the first 
rise of the Church and the towns against the Empire. 
Frederick II. was a man little or in nowise inferior to 
his grandfather, and (notwithstanding the grant of the 
regalia) very powerfiil in Italy, having inherited from 
his mother, the last of the Normans, the fair kingdoms 
of Apulia and Sicily. During a reign which lasted half 
the thirteenth century, he attempted in vain to restore 
the ancient power of the Empire; hut he held the 
Ghibelline party high in opposition to the Guel&, headed 
by those two great Popes, the third and fourth of the name 
of Innocent. When Frederick II. died, the Empire was 
contested out of Italy by his son Conrad IV. and Wil- 
liam of Holland: then succeeded a long interregnum; 
and Italy being left to herself, party spirit within her 
became more bitter and spread more widely ; the Giiel& 
acquiring vigour from the vacancy in the Empire, the 
GhibeUines from having as their leader Manfred, the 
illegitimate son of Frederick II. and the usurper of the 
kingdom of Apulia, a great warrior and a great prince. 
Then, more than ever, divisions sprang up amongst the 
inhabitants of the same city, and between one city and 
another, the weaker seeking support from their stronger 
neighbours; citizens driven from one city taking refrige 
in another, and returning to their own, to drive out their 

b8 
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enemies in their turn. The whole peninsula, proyinces, 
cities, and funilies, were divided and subdiyided; and 
thus was neglected and forgotten what ought to be the 
principal duty of every city, the completion of its inde- 
pendence, and the defence of the same by leagues and 
lasting confederations. Although several were formed 
after the league of Pontida, yet they were to be only of 
short duration, and they did not even last to the end of 
the time agreed upon. If we compare this struggle for 
liberty with that which b^an shortly afterwards in 
Switzerland, so much less in its beginning, but so much 
more constant in its progress, and so much more perfect 
in its completion, or with the stru^les at later periods 
in the Netherlands and in the United States, either we 
must allow that our ancestors did not understand the 
art of forming permanent confederations, or that their 
advance in the path of independence had been impeded 
by the Ghibelline spirit, and the fatal name and power of 
the Empire. 

Nor were so many causes of discord sufficient; another 
soon was added to them. All these Comunes, firom their 
beginning, and during their struggle for independence, 
were governed by their Nobles. This appears certain. 
But it is disputed who these Nobles were, and to what 
race they belonged; some suppose that they were for 
the most part descended firom the ancient Italians or 
Romans; others, that these having been dispossessed by 
the Lombards, all the powerful feunilies which remained 
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in the cities were either Lombard, Frank, or German, 
and that none called themadvea nobles or milites* but 
the descendants of those Vassals, Yalvassori, or Yal- 
vassinif, who had, from the time of the Carlovingians 
downwards, received benefices or fiefe. I should incline 
to this last opinion. It is probable however that many 
of the Lombard fiEunilies, and perhaps some remaining of 
the Boman, were permitted to rise to the rank of vassal- 
ship or nobility. It is at any rate certain, that, as the 
former Scabini J, so the Consuls of the twelfth century were 
only chosen firom the different ranks of these vassals, or at 
most firom the Arimanni||, who were the remnant of the 
Lombards. The body of the ancient Boman population, 
the artisans of the city, were allowed to serve in the field 

* The Nobles claimed to themselyes alone the name of mUUe* or 
soldiers. Sismondi, Bepub. ItaL, chap. iL (Traitsl.) 

t The Vai>a99<mr8 were those who held a doable aU^gianoe. They 
were the yassals of the Counts or Dukes, and vcmcusovr* of the King. 
The YaTassours had in their turn Yassals, who held their land from them 
also in a miHtary tenure, and were called Vavasdns. Sismondi, B^pub. 
ItaL (TsANBi..) 

{ Scabini or Echevins were popular magistrates who formed the Count's 
council, and represented the citizens of the towns. TTallam says these 
Scabini held their office by the election, or at least the concurrence, of the 
people. When the Emperor Otho I., who reigned from 961 to 973, 
gave greater Uberties to the towns, they rejected these northem institu* 
tkma, and tried to model themselyes, as far as they could, on the forms 
of the Boman Bepublic. Instead of the Scabini, they placed two Consuls 
at the head of their administration, who were elected annually by the 
Totes of the people. Sismondi, B^ub. ItaL, chap. iL (TraksIi.) 

II The ArimiHmi seem to have been in a middle station, either culti- 
vators of their own land, or free tenants of a superior, Hallam's Middle 
Ages, chap. iL part 2 ; Sismondi^ B^pub. Ital., chap. iL (Tbansl.) 
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as soldiers (to the great scandal, as their authors tell us, 
of foreigners) ; but, considered in the mass as plebeians 
and artisans, they were not at first admitted into the 
government of the Comnne. However, about the end 
of the twelfth and the beginning of the thirteenth cen- 
turies, there arose in almost aU the cities, which had too 
early ceased to strive for independence, a contemporane- 
ous iosurrection, the plebeians rising against the nobles, 
and the ancient national race against the foreign ones 
that had been settled amongst them. Nor was the 
government of the cities altered on that account ; though 
they had opposed the Emperor by a Comune, they had 
still preserved their allegiance to him; and now, in the 
same manner, the plebeians placed an association of their 
own in opposition to the Comune. As the council of 
nobles who ruled the Comune was called Credenza, that 
is to say, the secret councU of the Comune, so these 
popular societies had also their Credenze, which they 
distinguished usually by the name of their patron saint. 
Such was St. Oeorge^s Credenza at MUan. Popular 
assemblies, though scarcely organized, often acquire 
ascendancy, and the Credenze of the people often pos> 
sessed the government of the cities. At such times the 
Nobles assembled together, and formed societies in 
opposition, uniting themselves with their consorti, as 
they called all that were connected with them by blood, 
or forming confederations which were either called 
alberghi or otpizi. In other towns the people, instead 
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of Credenze^ formed themselves into different trades or 
guilds, and this was afterwards the case at Florence. 
To add to this disturbed state of things, during almost 
the whole of the thirteenth century, the nobles and 
plebeians disputed amongst themselves the government 
of these new Comunes. These parties combining with 
those of the Ohibellines and Gxielfi, the nobles, Mthfiil 
by ancient custom and by interest to the Emperor, were 
mostly Ghibellines; whereas the plebeians, firom a 
stronger love of liberty, were Guel&. 

From the unsettled independence which was the root 
of all these evils, followed the last and worst misfortune, 
tyrants or sovereigns in power without established rights. 
Most of them were descendants of the old Counts and 
Marquises of the cities, who, despoiled of all authority 
within their walls, still remained powerful without, in 
their castles and lands, and afterwards returned to these 
cities to make war upon them and tonile them. Others 
were new feudatories, who had lately come from the 
north of the Alps, and followed a similar course; while 
some of these tyrants were of plebeian origin, and were 
wafted to the tyranny by the popular breath. They were 
usually only called Captains of the People, or Podestlis; 
sometimes they had both these titles. The former was 
an ancient title, but it had now acquired more import- 
ance firom belonging to one instead of to many; the 
latter had been introduced by the two Fredericks, in 
place of that of Consul, which had become odious to 
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them. But no sooner were the Podestits introduced^ 
than they showed themselves more devoted to the cities 
that paid them, than to the prince who appointed them; 
wherefore, in a short time, even the cities which were 
most attached to liberty adopted this institution, con- 
sidering it more advantageous as a centre of union, than 
dangerous owing to its inimical origin. But Captains 
and Podestiis, whether of imperial or municipal origin, 
whether they belonged to ancient or modem raeesi 
whether foreigners or Italians, all, whenever they were 
able, aimed at supreme power. Few cities had sufficient 
prudence to keep themselves entirely free from these 
tyrants. 

We see now what must have been the condition of 
Italy, her new-bom virtue already corrupted. Complete 
independence is of the first importance to a State, what- 
ever may be her form of government, which matters 
little in comparison. To every form stability is neces- 
sary, and that quality, which some call legality, and 
others, with little difference of meaniog, legitimacy. 
Uncertainty of rights, frequent revolutions, sudden 
wealth, and sudden poverty, are irresistible causes of 
depravity. And so it was that miserable Italy, which 
had risen amidst the virtuous struggles of the twelfth 
century to public and private virtue, sunk now amidst 
the unholy tumults of the thirteenth into public and 
private vice. Nor of this let the progress of civilization 
be accused. To believe corruption to be the inevitable 
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companion of ciTilizatioa^ and that we are predestined to 
be alternately barbarous or coomipt^ is an obsolete, and 
I should almost say a heathen, manner of thinking. 
Such may or may not have been the necessity of ancient, 
but it cannot be, nor is, of Christian civilization. And 
without touching on other times, it is certain that the 
civilization of the thirteenth century was not one to 
corrupt; but civilization, along with every virtue, was 
oonrupted by an incomplete independence. 

This difference between the virtues of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries is demonstrated by the hcts of their 
history, and pointed out by their historians. It is par- 
ticularly described and blamed by Dante throughout the 
Commedia; so much so, that if this had not held the 
highest rank in the poetry of the revival of letters, it 
would still be the most important document of our 
modem histoiy. The following is a striking passage 
among the many in which Dante points out this change. 

The country waahed by Adice and Po 
For courtesy and valour once was famed, 
Ere Frederick* had Bustain'd his overtihrow. 

Purgatorio, o. 16, v. 116-117. 

But still more striking is the comparison of the man- 
ners of Florence during these two centuries; it is not an 

* Comxnientaton dispute whether Frederick I. or Frederick 11. is here 
to be understood. One would believe Dante must have meant the 
farmer, because his wars were mostly between the Po and the Adige ; 
but at any rate Dante refers to the ancient courtesy of the dose of the 
twelfth or the beginning of the thirteenth century. 
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amplification of an imaginary golden age^ so usual with 
poets ; it is not, in the common style of moralists, a vain 
lamentation over degenerate times; but it is a descrip- 
tion fiill of historical detail, and it appears to me a fitting 
introduction to the age and life of Dante. I therefore 
place it here, although it is well known ; and I shall give 
many other passages in their appropriate places, for the 
convenience of those of my readers who from a mere 
reference would not have recourse to their Dante, and 
would thus allow the present narrative to lose its neces- 
sary evidence. 

The comparison is made in the Paradiso by one of 
Dante^s ancestors, Cacciaguida, who lived between 1100 
and 1150, and who died in the Crusade of Conrad III. 

Florence, confined within that ancient wall, 

Whence still the chimes at noon and evening sound*. 

Was sober, modest, and at peace with all. 
No chain, no crown had she, no dames that drew 

S>ich sandals on their feet, and clasp'd around 

The girdle, brighter than themselves to view. 
The father, at his daughter's birth, with fears 

Was troubled not, lest she should ask a dower 

Too ample, or too early for her years f. 
No houses then were void of families^ ; 

And no SardanapaLus yet had power 

To introduce unheard-of luxuries. 

* In the middle of the city, and thus within the ancient circuit of the 
walls of Florence, stood and stands the Badia, and in its tower was 
the bell that somided the hours. 

t When the women were not married at too early an age^ nor reoeiTed 
too large a portion. 

{ He here appears to me to allude to childless houses. 
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Not yet had Morenoe in her thirst for fame 
Eclipsed the stractures of Imperial Eome — 
Swift as she rose, so swiftly doom'd to shame. 

Myself have seen Bellindon Berti* pace 
The street in leathern belt, his lady come 
Forth firom her toilet with unpainted face, 

Have seen, contented in their coats of skin. 
The Nerli and the Yecchiof, and beheld 
Their wives with joyfulness sit down to spin. 

O happy they ! each sure to lay the head 
In her own tomb ; and no one yet compelled 
To weep deserted in a lonely bedt. 

To watch the cradle was the care one chose, 
Her child consoling with the self-same word 
That hush'd their sires and mothers to repose. 

Over the distaff, one the flax wonld comb. 
And tell her family, that wondering heard. 
Stories of Troy, of Fiesole, and Eome. 

As great a marvel had been deem'd, I trow, 
A SaltereUoll, or CiangheUo§ then. 
As Cincinnatus or Cornelia now. 

Paraduto, c. 15, v. 97-129. (Wright.) 

* Bellincion Berti, a powerful citizen of those virtuous times. 

t Two of the most opulent Bsanilies in Florence. 

X They left their native city either on account of their mercantile 
transactions, or were driven from it by exile. 

II Lapo Salterello was a Florentine judge, accused by the poet of vices, 
although (or perhaps because) he was his unwelcome oompanion in exile. 
(See Eleventh and Twelfth Chapters of this volume.) 

§ Cianghello was a dissipated Florentine of the time of Dante. 
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NOTE A. 

"Thb Monk Hildebrand acquired great influence over the 
Church and Empire during the early years of the Emperor 
Henry IV. 's minority. The character of his disposition insured 
him every success, for, to the disgrace of society, men are not 
governed by the gentle virtues, but often even by faults or vices. 
In the character of Hildebrand was united all the energy of will 
which belongs to a boundless ambition, and all the sternness of 
one who had been bred in the cloister, who had become a stranger 
to human nature, and had never loved. As this Monk had 
learned to repress all his affections, so all the powers of his 
impetuous soul were directed towards the accomplishment of his 
will. What he had once projected, he made the end of his life. 
He called it justice and truth ; he persuaded himself, before he 
persuaded others, that his ambition was his duty. He had seen 
the Church depend upon the Empire, — ^he maintained that the 
Empire depended upon the Church ; the attempts of the Laity 
to maintain their indisputable rights, he called criminal usurpa- 
tions and seditious rebellions ; he communicated to the Clergy 
his enthusiasm and his convictions, and he gave an impulse 
which was prolonged long after, and which elevated the Popes 
above the Kings of Europe. 

" He had formed a plan of ecclesiastical despotism, and had pro- 
claimed its principles, in the collection of his maxims entitled 
Dictatus Fa^cB, which have been preserved to us in the eccle- 
siastical annals. It is surprising to see with what audacity 
theocratical tyranny can throw off the mask. He there speaks 
thus : — There is hut one name in the world, that of the Pope ; 
he ahne has a right to use the ornaments qf empire ; Princes 
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should kiss his feet; he alone can nomvnaie and depose Bishops ; 
he alone can assemble, preside over, and dissolve Councils; no one 
can judge him; his election makes a saint qf him; he has 
never erred; he never will err; he can depose Princes, and 
release subjects from their oath qf fidelity. (Sismondi, E^pub- 
liques Italieimes, chap, iii.) 
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CHAPTER 11. 

FLORENCE.— DANTE'S ANCESTORS, BIRTH, AND FIRST 
POLITICAL IMPRESSIONS. 

1266-1284. 

Let honour to the mighty bard be paid ; 
His shade that left ub now returns again. 

Infemo^ c. 4, v. 80, 81. 

Little is known of the early history of Florence ; the 
foDy of her first chroniclers^ in attributing to her a 
Boman^ or rather a Trojan origin^ has rendered it more 
obscure^ and this obscurity has been rather increased 
by the undigested erudition of her later writers ; but it 
does not belong to our office to throw any particular 
light upon this point. She was an Etruscan town^ and 
insignificant^ in consequence of the neighbourhood of 
the more important city of Fiesole ; then she became a 
Roman colony; and next^ the capital of a Lombard 
Dukedom. Afterwards, under the Carlovingians, Flo- 
rence (as well as Pisa and Lucca) was one of the cities 
possessed by those Counts and Marquises of Tuscany, 
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who were so powerful and rich in the tenth and 
eleventh centuries. The magnificence of the Morqnis 
Boniface is celebrated^ and fix>m whatever source it may 
have been derived, certain it is that, even then, the 
Tuscan cities were flourishing by their commerce; Pisa 
principally by her maritime trade; Florence by her 
woollen manufactories, by the bills of exchange which 
were invented by her, and by her land traflSic, which was 
much assisted by her situation, so conveniently and 
happily placed between Northern and Southern Italy. 
Commerce of the seas is naturally warlike, that of the 
land pacific. Pisa was one of the first cities that rose 
in arms, and was among the first that became free, — 
Florence one of the last. It is recorded that she long 
fought against Fiesole, and in 1010 destroyed it, trans- 
ferring the inhabitants within her own walls, according 
to Roman usages; but there is no proof that this 
war was waged by free Florence, rather than by her 
Counts. Again, those struggles of the citizens against 
the Captains {Cattani) or principal Feudatories of the 
district, which signalized the birth of indepiendence in 
every city of Italy, and which took place even early in 
the eleventh century at Milan, were not begun by the 
Florentines till the beginning of the twelfth, and, ac- 
cording to Villani, precisely in 1107. At that time 
Florence was subject to the Countess Mathilda, the sole 
remaining heiress of the Marquises of Tuscany; she was 
the great adversary of the Emperors, the powerful pa- 
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troness of the Popes and of Italian independence ; it may 
even be said that she was the foundress^ along with 
Gregory VII., of the party of the Church, later called 
GueUl Thus Florence was the cradle of that &ction, of 
which she afterwards became the principal stronghold. 
But it was precisely because Mathilda belonged to the 
party of the nation, that the cities did not try to shake 
off her authority ; and the quiet obedience they yielded 
her is less traced in the Florentine histories, than in the 
recollections of posterity ; thus, after the lapse of two 
centuries, we find her name not only venerated, but 
almost canonized, by Dante in the Purgatorio'^. Ma- 
thilda died in 1115, and left the inheritance of the 
Marquises of Tuscany to the Roman Pontiff, who dis- 
puted its extent for nearly a century with the Emperors 
of Grermany; during this dispute Florence at last ob- 
tained a Comune and Consular govemment. But the 
precise year is not known, and the new Comune was so 
backward, either from weakness, or from wanting a spirit 
of independence, that it took no part in any of the 
confederations against Frederick Barbarossa. After the 
peace of 1185, it was deprived of its contadof or terri- 
tory, which however was soon after restored to it. The 
change of govemment from Consuls to Podestils, made 
in the other more stirring cities during the last half of 

* See Purgatorio, c. 28 to c. 83. 

t The eantado designated the open coimtiy appertaining to each citj. 
SiBmondi, B^ub. ItaL (Tsaksl.) 
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the twelfth century^ did not take place in Florence till 
1207. She was not divided into the parties of Gnelfs 
and Ghibellines until 1215^ and then it was owing to the 
well-known incident of Buondebnonti ; her war against 
the Cattani, or lords of the neighbouring castles^ was not 
concluded until 1218*. Florence in short had an obscure 
birth and a slow education^ but a birth and education 
full of promise. 

In the fifty jears that elapsed before 1265^ the begin- 
ning of the present history, Florence increased rapidly 
in population, riches, extent, and political importance. 
Before that time she had no other bridge across the 
Amo but the Ponte Yeochio, and was comprised on its 
right bank within a semicircle, which extended little 
beyond the Baptistery of St. John and the Cathedral. 
But between 1218 and 1220, a new bridge was con- 
structed lower down the river, called Ponte aUa Car- 
raja, principally for the use of the suburb of Ognissanti, 
where there were extensive wool and silk manufactories 
encouraged by the Umiliatit, an order of Monks who 
were themselves manufacturers in these two trades. In 
1236, the bridge Rubaconte, now called Ponte deUe 
Grazie, was built higher up the river; and the city, 
which till then had been paved with brick, was now 
paved with stone. In 1250, the Captain of the People, 
together with twelve Anziani or elders, being associated 

* Vfllani, pp. 137, 138, 146, and 164. 

t See Note B. at the end of the present Chapter. (Tbai^sl.) 
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in the government with the Podest^^ the Palace of the 
Podestk was built. ''Previously/' says Villani, ''there 
was no palace belonging to the Comune in Florence^ but 
the members of the government took up their abode 
now in one part of the city and now in another*/' In 
the same year the towers belonging to the nobles were 
lowered fifty braccie or cubits^ and the mined materials 
were used in building the walls^ which they now began 
to erect round the part of the city on the south side of 
the Amo. In 1252^ the bridge of Santa Trinity was 
built^ between the Ponte Yecchio and the Ponte alia 
Carraja; the first gold florins were struck^ a good and 
beautiM coin that^ according to Villani^ opened to 
Florence a commerce vriith Barbary. During all this 
time Florence had been always at war^ no longer with 
the Cattard or with the surrounding districts^ but with 
Pisa^ Sienna^ Pistoia^ and other powerful neighbours. 
The city^ also divided by fiictions^ had banished the 
6uel£s for the first time in 1248. In 1251, they drove 
out the chie& of the Ghibellines, and in 1258 their whole 
party; these last, with assistance sent by King Manfred, 
defeated &eir countrymen in the famous battle of 
Monteaperti, or of the Arbia, on the 4th September, 
1260, and returned victorious to the city, driving out 
the Gnelfc. Florence was considered so immediately 
attached to the 6uel^ party, that the policy of utterly 
destroying her was discussed by the victorious GhibeUines, 

• Villani, p. 182. 
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but she was saved by Farinata degli liberties eloquence 
and influence : 

*' But wlien assembled numbers had decreed 
To sweep fair Florence fix)m the earth away, 
My voice alone was raised against the deed." 

Irfemo, c. 10, v. 91-9^. 

Among the Guelfs that were banished after the battle 
of Monteapertij in 1260^ was either Dante's grandfather 
or father. His family boasted an ancient Roman descent^ 
and asserted that they were a branch of the family of 
the Frangipani^ which still survived in Rome. Dante 
appears in many places to boast of his Roman blood*. 
But when he speaks expressly of his own family, he does 
not ascend higher than to three brothers, called Moronto, 
Eliseo, and Cacciaguida, who were living at the begin- 
ning of the twelfth century. I know not whether it was 
from modesty or from contempt of his ancestors, that he 
makes the last of the three, his great-great-grand&ther, 
speak thus : 

^' My ancestors and I dwelt in that place, 

First of the last sixth part attained by him 
Who strives for mastery in your annual racef. 



* See especially Infemo, c. 16, v. 73-78. 

t The city of Morenoe was anciently diyided into six districts ; and 
Gaccia^da says that he dwelt in that last reached by the competitors 
in the race at the feast of St. John the Baptist. Kote to Wright's 
Dante. (Tsansl.) 

VOL. I. C 
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Thus much of my forefathers ; — ^who they were, 
And first descended from what race of men, 
'Tis fitter to be silent, than declare." 

Faradiso, c. 16, v. 40-43, 45-48. 

The Elisei were descended from the second of these 
three brothers, and they were considered as kindred by 
Dante^s family. Dante was descended from the third 
brother Cacciaguida, and from his wife Aldigeria, a Lom- 
bard, and, according to some, a native of Parma; but 
more probably she belonged to the Aldigeri, who were 
then and afterwards powerftd at Ferrara. Their children 
called themselves Aldigeri, or Alaghieri, Aligeri, Alli- 
ghieri, and Alighieri, which various names are disputed 
to little purpose: Cacciaguida at a mature age accom- 
panied the Emperor Conrad on his crusade, and, after 
being knighted by him, died in Syria about 1147. There- 
fore his descendant the Poet places him in Paradise in 
the heaven of Mars, amongst the warriors who died for 
the true faith; and after the account of the primitive 
manners of Florence, which I quoted in my first chapter, 
Cacciaguida, in a few elegant verses, thus relates his 
own life: 

" To such pure life of beauty and repose- 
Such faithful citizens — such happy men 
The Yirgin gave me, when my mother's throes 
Forced her with cries to call on Mary*s name*. 
And know, that in your ancient Baptistery, 
Christian and Cacciaguida I became : 

* " It was," says Venturi, " the cufltom of those times (not given up 
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Eliseos and Moront my brothers were : 
From Val di Pado came my wife to me ; 
From her derived the surname thon dost bear. 

Then follow'd I the Emperor Conrad, who 
The honour of a loiight on me conferred, 
In guerdon of my faith and service true : 

And in his company I went to fight 
Against the faithless ones*, who, not deterr'd 
By your ill Pastor, still usurp your right. 

In battle there did that degraded race 
From the fallacious world my soul release, 
The love of which so many doth debase : 

From martyrdom thence came I to this peace. 

Faradiso, c. 15, v. 130-148. (Wright.) 

A son of the knight Cacciaguida was Alighiero, Dante^s 
great-grandfather; nothing is known of him except that 
he was alive in 1189, and probably until 1201 1, and that 
Dante places him in Purgatory in the circle of the 
proud J. The son of this Alighiero was Bellincione, Dante^s 
grandfether; of him also we know nothing, except that 
he had seven sons, and that another Alighiero, Dante^s 
father, was one of them. The last was by profession a 
jurisconsult, or, as it was then called, a judge ; he married 
first Lapa, the daughter of Chiarissimo Cialufl&, and had 

by the pious of our own) to call on the name of the Virgia Mary, amid 
the pains of child-birth. And Dante, a keen observer of all emotions, 
and especially the religious, refers to this also in the Purgatorio, c. 20, 
v. 19." 

* The Mahometans, who then governed the Holy Land. The original 
says, H cui popolo usurpa vostra gvustizia. In the Middle Ages a govern- 
ment was called a ffiusiizia, 

t Pelli, p. 30. J See Paradiso, c. 15, v. 91-96. 

c2 
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hj her a son called Francesco; at her death he married 
Donna Bella^ but to what feanily she belonged does not 
appear. She gave birth to a son in May^ 1265'^^ who 
was baptized in the Baptistery of St. John by the name 
of Durante^ which was changed by himself and by his 
friends^ for shortness^ into that of Dante. Boccaccio 
mentions a sister of Dante^ married to Leon Poggi^ but 
her name is not known^ nor which of Alighiero^s wives 
was her mother. 

These ancestors of Dante were Guel&^ and as such 
were twice banished by the Ghibellines, as Dante men- 
tions in his poemf. The Ghibellines governed Florence, 
and the Guelfs were in exile in May, 1265, but Bellin- 
cione must have been still alive then and banished, and 
not Alighiero, Dante's father; or if Alighiero had been 
banished, he and his wife, or his wife alone, must have 
been allowed by special favour to return thither ; for it is 
certain, by Dante's own words, that he was baptized in 
Florencef. And he was bom while a change was pend- 
ing over the fortunes of his party and family ; for exactly 
in the same year and month, Charles of Anjou, Coimt of 
Provence§, descended into Italy, and arrived at Rome, 

* This date, of the first event in Dante's life, is only derived, as &r as 
I am aware, from Boccaccio's commentary to the first verse of the Corn- 
media, and all his other biographers have adopted it. (See Boccaccio, 
Opere : Firenze, 1824, tom. v. p. 19.) Without Boccaccio the hfe of Dante 
would have been merely conjectures derived fix>m his writings. 

t See Inferno, c. 10, v. 46-48. J See Paradiso, c. 26, v. 8. 

§ This Charles of Anjou was brother of Louis EL £ing of France. 
— (Transl.) 
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to oppose Manfred^ King of Sicily and Apulia^ and en- 
tered on a campaign which changed from Ghibelline to 
Guelf the kingdom of Naples^ and almost all Italy; 
especially Florence. 

These were more important presages of the fhture 
destiny of our Poet, than the position of the stars, or 
dreams. But in that age stars and dreams were ob- 
served. Brunetto Latini, who was afterwards Dante^s 
master, probably himself drew his horoscope; and find- 
ing the Sim in Gemini, predicted, according to the rules 
of the art of astrology, the great genius of the child. 
So, at least, by many is interpreted that passage in which 
Brunetto says to Dante: 

** A glorious port, if thon pursue thy star, 
Thou caii*st not fail to reach, .... 
If true my judgement in life's season fair. 
And had not death ML early closed mine eyes. 
Seeing that heaven was so benign to thee, 
I would have aided thy sublime emprize." 

iT^emo, c. 15, v. 55-60. (Wright.) 

Dante himself, who was not free from a belief in astro- 
1<^> attributes his own genius to the benign influence 
of these stars; and on his arrival in Paradise at the 
constellation of the Gemini, he exclaims : 

O glorious constellation ! Light divine ! 
Pregnant with inspiration from on high, 
To which I owe whate'er of skill be mine : — 
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With jovL his rise, his setting had witii yoa 
He* who of all things living is the soul, 
"When first the air of Toscany I drew. 

FaradUo, c. 22, v. 112-117. 

But it is only justice to add^ that Dante^ with all the 
good men of his time, foimd a way of reconciling this 
belief in astrology with man^s free agency, as may be 
seen in the Pnrgatorio at the edxteenthi canto, v. 67, &c. 
It is one of the most beautiful passages of the Commedia, 
and I would now quote it, but that I am here speaking . 
of Dante^s birth, and not of his opinions. 

Boccaccio relates that, a little while before Dante's 
birth, his mother " saw in a dream what her future child 
was to be, which was then unknown both to her and to 
others, but is now manifest to all from the result. The 
gentle lady in her sleep fiemcied she was under a very high 
laurel tree, which grew on a green meadow, by the side of 
a copious fountain; and there she gave birth to a son, who 
being nourished only by the berries that fell from the 
laurel tree, and with the waters of the dear fountain, 
seemed in a very short time to grow, into a shepherd, 
who endeavoured with his utmost powers to seize the 
leaves of the tree, with whose fruit he had been fed; in 
the midst of these endeavours he seemed to fall down, 
and on rising up again he was no longer a man, but had 
become a peacock. At this change she was struck with 

♦ The Sun. 
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SO much wonder that she awoke^ and little time elapsed 
before she gave birth to a son, who, with the consent of 
the &ther, was called Dante; and deservedly so, be- 
cause we shall see as we proceed that the result agreed 
perfectly with the name*. This was that Dante who was 
granted by the especial grace of God to our times. This 
was that Dante/^ etc.f Thus stars, and accidental ab- 
breviations of syllables, everything in short, appeared 
a presage of fiiture greatness to his contemporaries, and 
to posterity, after he had lived to prove their truth. 

But we wiU proceed to speak of other omens of Dante^s 
future Ufe, and of better authority. A few months after 
his birth, Charles of Anjou, having assembled his army at 
Rome, was crowned there King of Sicily and Apulia, on 
the Epiphany in the year 1266, by Pope Clement IV., to 
whom he did homage according to custom. He marched 
from thence, having in his suite the Bishop of Cosenza^, 
the Papal Legate, who proclaimed a crusade in his cause. 
He crossed the Garigliano, which had been treacherously 
abandoned by the Count di Caserta, and having taken 
Acquino and Bocca d^ Arce, directed his march to Bene- 
vento. Here Manfred was assembling, besides the Si- 
cilians and Apulians (who were little to be trusted), his 
Grermans, his Saracens of Nocera§, and the Ghibellines, 

* Dante is an abbreviation of Dwr<mte^ which means lasting » 
t Boccaccio, Yita di Dante : Venezia Alvisopoli, 1825, 12nio. p. 11. 
X Bartolommeo Fignatelli, Bishop of Cosenza, was one of Manfred's 
bitterest enemies. (Tbai^sl.) 

§ Nooera^ a town on the south-eastern border of Campania^ where 
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from yarious parts of Italy. He sent envoys to treat 
with Charles^ but the French prince replied ; ''Tell the 
Soldan of Nocera, tiiat I do not eilher wish for a peace 
or a truce with him^ and that I shall soon either send him 
to Hell^ or he will send me to Heayen/' The battle took 
place on the 26th of February. The Saracens and Ger- 
mans fought stoutly for Manfred ; but using their swords 
to slash^ instead of only the points to thrust^ as the 
French did^ they were vanquished. The Apulian barons 
then disgracefully fled j and Manfred^ putting spurs to his 
horse^ dashed into the midst of the French squadrons, 
and there gloriously died. His body was lost amidst the 
heaps of slain, and it was three days before it was found. 
It was at last recognised by a camp-follower, and being 
thrown across the back of an ass, it was displayed to the 
French camp, and acknowledged by their prisoners. It 
was buried (as he had been excommunicated) in uncon- 
secrated ground, at the end of the Bridge of Benevento, 
and a mound of stones thrown by the soldiers was raised 
over it. ''By some it is said,^' says Villani, "that by 
the Pope's order, the Bishop of Cosensa had him 
dragged from that tomb, and transported out of the 
kingdom of Naples, as it was a fief of the Church, and 
he was buried in the bed of the river Verde, on the 
frontiers of Naples and the Campagna. This however 

there was a strong colony of Saracens. They were extenninated by 
Charles of Anjou. Kocera is still called Nooera de* Pagani, and some 
derive this name from these Saracens. (Tbaitbl.) 
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we do not assert^ but Daate bears witness to it in his 
Purgatorio ;'' in which passage Manfired points ont to 
the Poet a wound in his breast^ and thus addresses 
him: 

And smiling, added, " Manfred is my name, 
Goetanza's grandson : when thou shalt regain 
The living world, this favour let me claim : 

Go to my beauteous child*, whose offspring are 
The pride of Arragon and Sicily ; 
And, spite of evil tongues, the truth declare. 

Transpierced in battle by two mortal blows, 
I raised my soul in prayer to Him on high, 
Who peace and pardon wiUingly bestows. 

My sins were horrible, I must aver ; 
But such wide arms hath Mercy infinite, 
She welcomes every soul that turns to her. 

Oosenza's Shepherd, by Pope Clement sent 
To hunt me down — ^had he but read aright 
This text, in Scripture for his guidance lent. 

My bones had still their former place possest, 
Near Benevento, at the bridge's head. 
And, guarded by the mound, had been at rest : 

The wind now sweeps them, when the rain hath drench'd, 
Beyond the kingdomf* far as Verde spread. 
Whither he bore them, with the torches quench'd^. 
Pwrgatorio, c. 3, v. 112-132. (Wright.) 

In a short time the whole of the kingdom of Naples 

* Another Costanza, the daughter of Manfred and wife of Peter III. 
.King of Arragon, by whom she was mother to Frederick, King of Sicily, 
and James, King of Arragon. 

t By the Kingdom is always miderstood, in Italian, the Kingdom of 
Naples. (Tbanbl.) 

t As an excommunicated person. {Tbaitsl.) 

c3 
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belonged to Charles^ and he entered the city with his 
Queen Beatrice of Provence^^ whose ambition had in- 
cited him to this enterprise. At his tritunph great pomp 
was displayed^ — ^noble ladies in gilt cars^ and rich hang- 
ings of every sort. Manfred had had a taste for refine- 
ment and splendour, but was not prodigal. It was re- 
ported that he had left treasure in the Castle of Capua. 
Charles having found it there, ordered one of his knights, 
Ugo del Balzo, to share it, and for that purpose to use 
scales. ^^What need of scales ?*' he answered, and di- 
viding it into three parts with his foot : '' Let this be for 
my Lord the King, this for the Queen, and this for your 
Knights.^' This action pleased the King, and he gave 
him the county of AveUino. Historians say that this 
gold, pomp, and prodigality, was the commencement of 
a change of manners in Italy; but I maintain. that the 
Italians must have been already corrupted, when they so 
easily submitted to be conquered. Scarcely a hundred 
years before, they had conquered a very different man 
and prince, the Emperor Frederick Barbarossa. But 
Frederick had been opposed by the popular party, that 
virtuous and national party from whence sprung the 
Guelfe of the thirteenth century. Charles was only op- 
posed by the Ghibellines, the party attached to the 
foreigner and to the interests of the few, and ill adapted 
to defend the country agaiast other foreigners; while 

* Beatrice was the sister of Margaret, wife of Louis IX. of France, and 
Eleanor, wife of Henry III. of England. (Tbaksl.) 
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these foreigners were rendered still more formidable firom 
having adopted the name of the national party. 

Scarcely had this change firom Ghibelline to Guelf 
been effected in Naples, than it was succeeded by a simi- 
lar change in ahnost all Italy. £rescia, Cremona, Pia- 
cenza, Parma, became Guelf; Ghibelline Pisa paid a 
fine of 30,000 lire to secure peace. On the 11th No- 
vember the Guelfe rose in Florence, and threw up barri- 
cades against Count Guido NoveUo, originally placed 
there by the GhibeUines as vicar of King Manfred. 
Guido took possession of the Piazza, but fearing that he 
might not be able to maintain his ground there, withdrew 
from the city to Prato, carrying along with him the 
keys ; the next day however . he wished to return to 
Florence, but this was not permitted. The banished 
Guelfe were recalled, and the government being estab- 
lished tmder twelve Btumuomini (good men), they gave 
the signoria, or supremacy, for ten years to King Charles, 
who sent there every year his vicar or lieutenant. On 
the 16th and 17th of April, 1267, the GhibeUines were 
banished ; in the following August Charles passed through 
Florence, and was received with honour by the Comime, 
and entertained with games and tournaments'^. 

In the same year the hopes of the GhibeUines were 
revived, though only for a short time. There stUl sur- 
vived in Germany, neglected, in poverty, and almost 
forgotten, Corradino, the son of Conrad IV., and the 
* Dino Oompagni, p. 41. 
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grandson of Frederick II. ; he was the last scion of that 
great House of Suabia^ which had been so beloved by 
the Ghibellines^ so much feared by the Guelfis, and so 
uniyersally admired. While a child he had been forced 
to submit to his uncle Manfred^s usurpation of the 
throne of Apuha^ but he was now almost grown to man- 
hood^ and was not willing tamely to consent to its re- 
maining in the possession of his enemy Charles of Anjou. 
Having sold aU the paternal estates that yet remained to 
him^ he collected around him an army of ten thousand 
men^ which he was not afterwards able to maintain. 
With these he descended into Italy^ towards the close of 
1267 ; he increased his army by his Ghibelline Mends, 
especially at Pisa, to which he first resorted, and then 
advanced to Home. Having crossed the Neapolitan 
frontiers, he encountered his rival at Tagliacozzo, on the 
23rd August, 1268. In the beginning of the day he was 
victorious, but was finally conquered by the reserve of the 
French army, and he himself was taken prisoner. The 
unhappy youth was carried to Naples, and kept for many 
months in a dungeon in great misery ; he was tried by 
his enemies^ adherents, and, although not unanimously 
condemned by his judges, he was beheaded on the 29th 
Octobei^. From the scaffold he threw his gauntlet; 

* Coiiradin's judges were the adherents of his enemj, and Charles 
himself was his accuser ; but only one of the judges, a Proven9al subject 
of Charles, voted for the death of the young prince, and upon the 
authority of this single judge he was condemned and executed. Sis- 
mondi, Eepub. Ital., cap. xxi. (Tbai^si*.) 
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this was picked up and carried to Manfred's daughter 
Costanza^ the wife of Peter, King of Arragon. In the 
Inferno and Purgatorio there are two allusions to these 
events, which took place during Dante's childhood*. 

Thus the power of the Guel6, and the insolence of 
French dominion, established a firmer footing in Italy, 
through the failure of an enterprise which had threatened 
them with danger. This was effected with more impu- 
nity from there being a vacancy in the Imperial throne, 
until the election of Rudolph of Hapsburgh in 1273; 
and even his election made no difference, for though he 
was a great man, he was not a powerfdl prince; and, 
perhaps on both these accounts, he remained in Germany, 
and never descended into Italy, where consequently the 
GhibeUines remained without a proper head. Charles 
thus easily extended his dominion from city to city, 
almost throughout Tuscany, Lombardy, and Piedmont, 
and thus united his Italian dominions with his county 
of Provence. But in all parts of Italy, particularly in 
Sicily, the Guelfs indulged in every excess, tyranny, and 
cruelty; and the French in plunder, feasting, and prodi- 
gality. This turned the shame and degradation of the 
conquered into despair, and induced the Sicilians to 
complain to the Queen and King of Arragon, and the 
great Sicilian exile Giovanni da Procida exerted himself 
to engage these sovereigns in their behalf; but finding 
them tardy he conspired with the Sicilian barons, and 
* See Inferno, c. 28, v. 17. Purg. c. 20, v. 68. 
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with whatever nobles or princes^ whether Italian or from 
beyond the Alps, or even beyond the seas, he hoped 
he might find favourable to the great enterprise; while 
they were arranging matters, but still delayed taking 
decided measures, the people of Palermo rose at the 
sound of the Vespers, on the evening of the 30th or 
31st March, Easter Monday or Tuesday, 1282. This was 
quickly followed by all Sicily rising in arms, as the great 
news spread hourly and daily £rom place to place ; the 
island was thus lost to the House of Anjou and to the 
Guelfe, and won by the House of Arragon and the Ghibel- 
lines. AU this was owing to the excesses of the French. 

If evil rule, by which is ever stirr'd 
A subject people, had not caused the cry, 
" Death, Death," throughout Palermo to be heard, 
(Paradiso, c. 8, v. 73-76.) 

who knows but that this epoch might have been the 
most opportune for uniting Italy under one prince, or 
might at least have brought her under the sovereignty 
of the ancient, popular, and national party of the Guelfs. 
The House of Anjou, having soon to engage in a long 
war for the recovery of Sicily, could not elsewhere ex- 
tend its dominions, nor increase the power of the Guelfs 
in Italy; and again, as before, the two parties continued 
a contest pretty equally balanced. 

This was not however the case in Florence, for though 
the Ghibelline exiles were allowed to return in 1273, by 
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the mediation of Gregory X.^ they were i^ain banished in 
1275. In 1279 they were recalled, and after the supre- 
macy of King Charles had ceased, a place was given them 
in the government; but six only of the fourteen Signori 
or magistrates who governed the city were Ohibellines, 
so that the Guelfe had the majority, which is everything 
in a deliberative assembly. Nor did this arrangement 
remain long. Even then the people of Florence, that is 
to say, the artisans and the popolo grasso, as the rich 
commoners were then called, formed themselves into 
Guilds under their respective Priors ; but they had no 
heads, no general popular Credenza or council, and 
therefore had no rank in the commonwealth. But in 
1282 they rose up against the fourteen Signori, gave the 
government to their own Priors, whom they called from 
that time forward Signori or magistrates, and they were 
so in fact. Thus wa« the popular revolution effected in 
Florence, which in many of the other cities of Italy had 
not only been effected long before, but had degenerated 
into a tyranny. And Florence knew how to guard 
against this second and worst step, and retained this po- 
pular Guelf government, with few variations, during the 
whole of Dante^s life, and long afterwards. Thus, not- 
withstanding the severe and just reproaches that we shall 
see made against her by the irritated Poet, we shall find 
that, in comparison with the other Italian cities, Florence 
was tranquil ; and therefore we must allow she was either 
wiser or more fortunate ; and owing to this greater wisdom 
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or peaoe^ oommeroe^ arts^ aad letters flourished more 
within her walls than elsewhere. 

And among her citizens, and above them all, grew 
up Dante. '^ In his childhood/' says Leonardo Aretino, 
^^he was educated liberally, and given preceptors in let- 
ters; and he soon displayed a very great genius, fit for 
excellent things. He lost his fisither Aldighieri in his 
childhood, but he was comforted for this loss by his kin- 
dred, and by Brunetto Latini, a man of great merit ac- 
cording to those times, being not only devoted to litera- 
ture, but to other liberal studies, neglecting nothing that 
could render a man excellent*.'^ We shall see that his 
father Alighieri lived to the end of Dante's eighth year. 
It is not known how long his mother Donna BeUa sur- 
vived her husband. Brunetto Latini, not only Dante's 
comforter but his preceptor, was certainly a steady Guelf . 
Thus, with his father and family, and earliest instructor, 
all Guelfe who had been recalled to their country from 
exile, — ^living in a city of old attached to the Guelf in- 
terests, now exclusively Guelf, — ^through years distin- 
guished by great events glorious to the Guelf party, — 
Dante grew up, his first impressions all in favour of the 
Guelfe. But before observing the efiect of his early 
political impressions, let us turn to other impressions, 
probably even then stronger, and certainly more durable. 

* Leonardo Aretino, p. 50. 
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NOTE B. 

Many Lombards, especially Milanese, were banished to G^- 
many in 1014, by the Emperor Henry I., and in order to subsist 
they united and formed a society under the lowly appellation of 
the " UmiliaH" in allusion to their unhappy condition. Profess- 
ing to live by their own labour, they applied themselves to varioua 
arts, but particularly to the manufacture of wool ; and on their 
return to Italy in 1019, still held together xmder their chief 
or " minuter" Afterwards, instead of periodical meetings in a 
common hall, they permanently united in convents to continue 
their occupation. Until 1140 they were all la3nxien, but after- 
wards became a religious society, whose priests, instead of work- 
ing themselves, superintended the labour of others under a presi- 
dent, called " il MerccUare" and assumed a lamb as their badge, 
which was subsequentiy adopted by the wool trade of Florence. 
Innocent III. confirmed the Order, and they acquired great riches 
as weU as emplo3nuent &om various governments, for their known 
zeal and honesty in places of great trust : thus did they preside 
over the weights and measures of Cremona, were attached to the 
Italian armies as commissaries for the payment and subsistence 
of the troops, and became treasurers of the Florentine Eepublic : 
they produced preachers, authors, and poets ; and having finally 
reached their meridian, began, like all mundane institutions, to 
decline. Their religion and industry gradually melted into luxury 
and idleness ; crime followed, and finally even their protector. 
Cardinal Borromeo, nearly fell a victim to their vengeance in his 
endeavours to reform them : this was the signal of suppression, 
which, by the command of Pius V. took place in 1571, after 
several centuries of useftd labour, during which, by admitting 
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artists of every oonntry into the society, they collected all the 
skill and professional experience of the age, and mainly oontri- 
bnted to the commercial prosperity of Florence, which, aware of 
their importance, gave them every possible encouragement. They 
were introduced there early in the thirteenth century ; they first 
settled at San Donato, close by the town, but afterwards came 
nearer, and in 1259 established themselves on the spot (then 
without the walls) where now stands the convent of Santa Gate- 
rina d' Ognissanti, which they built, and were, in common with 
aU foreign artificers, exempt from taxation. (Napier's Florentine 
History, vol L, Miscellaneous chapter.) 
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CHAPTER III. 

DANTE'S LOVE AND POETRY IN HIS CHILDHOOD AND 
YOUTH.— THE FIRST IDEA OF HIS OREAT POEM. 

1274-1289. 



But of her gentle nature I will treat, 
In lowly strain compared with her desert, 
Ladies and damsels, rich in love, with you ; 
For 't is a theme unmeet for other ear *. 



Boccaccio, who (if we except a single chapter in Giovanni 
ViUani's Chronicles) was the only one of Dante^s bio- 
graphers who was contemporary with him, gives great 
importance to the poet^s love for Beatrice. Boccaccio 
has been severely attacked on this account by Leonardo 
Aretino, who lived about a century later, and afterwards 
by many others f. Dante himself however has acknow- 
ledged how much he was influenced by love, by writing 

* Yita Nuova, 1 Canzone : Donne che a/oete iiUelletto d^amore, 
t Leonardo Aretino accuses Boccaccio of haying, in his Life of Dante, 
devoted too small a portion to politics ; hut he does not question the 
truth of the part relating to his love. It was only some of the latest 
biographers and chroniclers who departed entirely from Boccaccio, and 
expressed doubts of Dante's love, and even of Beatrice's existence. 
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a youthM book on his passion^ and bjr asserting himself 
that his earliest thoughts were engrossed by love, and 
that it was love that first stimidated him to undertake 
his immortal work, on which he continued engaged with 
an increasing ardour to the end of his days. Let no one 
then hope rightly to comprehend Dante^s life, and the 
Divina Commedia, who will not admit that he, like many 
others, was under the influence of those two great stimu* 
lants of genius and exertion, political ardoiur and pas- 
sionate love. Those who, out of respect to his genius, 
or sympathy with his affections, can pity his passion and 
his weakness, will not disdain, I hope, to descend into 
the details in which he so much delighted ; and they will 
receive from him an example, not of sloth and volup- 
tuousness, but of activity and greatness. 

Thoroughly to understand the public and private life 
of citizens and neighbours in the Middle Ages, it is neces- 
sary not only to be acquainted with the petty affairs of 
each city, but also to understand the stiQ more insignifi- 
cant interests of the sestiere (quarter) or neighbourhood*. 
We shall see, as we go on, how the political events of 
Dante^s life were derived from these circumstances. We 
learn that his father Alighieri, as well as his comorti or 
relations, the descendants of Cacciaguida, lived in some 

* Towns, in the twelfth century, were divided into four or six quarters, 
which usually took the names of the neighbouring city gates, because the 
inhabitants of each quarter were particularly charged with the defence of 
a gate, and those parts of the walls that were near it. Sismondi, B^- 
pub. Ital., chap. vi. (Teansl.) 
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houses near the church of San Martino del Yescovo ; and 
that in their neighhourhood^ near the church of Santa 
Margarita^ lived Folco Portinari (a rich citizen who after- 
wards founded the great hospital of Santa Maria Nuova)^ 
Iris wife. Donna Celia, the daughter of Gherardo de' Ca- 
ponsacchi, and a child of theirs, called Beatrice, or, 
according to the endearing abbreviation of the Floren- 
tines, Bice. Dante teUs us, in his little book called the 
Vita Nuova, that Beatrice had a little more than com- 
pleted her eighth year, and he had nearly completed his 
ninth, when he first saw her. " She appeared to me 
dressed in that most noble, humble, and honourable 
colour, scarlet*, girded and ornamented in a manner 
suitable to her youthful age. I speak the truth when I 
say that at that moment the spirit of life which dwells in 
the most secret chamber of our hearts, began to tremble 
so violently within me, that I felt it dreadfully in every 

pulse From that time forward, I say. Love, to 

which it was thus early espoused, ruled my soul, and he. 
Love, began to assume over me so much ascendancy and 
so much authority, by my imagination giving him the 
power, that I submitted implicitly to his desires. He 
ordered me often to seek for a sight of this young lamb, 
and I saw in her so many noble and praiseworthy qua- 

* In those times the greatest ladies thought that they were full dressed 
with a close gown of coarse scarlet doth, taken in at the waist hy a 
girdle of leather, and a fiir mantle, the hood of which covered their 
heads ; while the women of low degree wore a dress of the same shape, 
only made of coarse green camhray. Villani. (Teansl.) 
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lities^ that assuredly it may be said of her^ in the words 
of the poet Homer, ' She did not appear made to be 
possessed by mortal man, but by Grod/ '' 

Boccaccio's accomit agrees with this. On the first of 
May was then celebrated at Florence the feast of the new 
spring, now transferred to Ascension-day. Now it gene- 
rally takes place at the Cascine, but then it was held in 
various quarters of the city, and by different parties. " On 
which occasion it happened,^' says Boccaccio, "that Folco 
Portinari, a man much honoured in those times by his 
fellow-citizens, had collected his neighbours around him to 
feast in his house. Amongst the company was the young 
man Alighieri, whom Dante, not having yet completed 
his ninth year, had accompanied, for it was usual for little 
children to accompany their fathers, especially to feasts. 
There Dante associating with others of his age, of whom 
there were many, both girls and boys, in this house of 
feasting,at so happened that after the first coUation he 
began to play with the others at some childish game 
suitable to his infant age. Amongst the troop of chil- 
dren was a daughter of the above-named Folco, whose 
name was Bice (though he, Dante, always called her by 
her original name, that is, Beatrice), who was perhaps 
about eight years old, very charming and pretty in her 
childish way, and very pleasing and graceM rn her 
actions, with a gravity of speech and manner that was 
not expected in her tender age ; and, besides this, her 
features were most delicately formed, and excellently 
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proportioned ; and she was^ besides being so beautifdl^ so 
full of goodness and sweetness that she was considered 
by many as a little angel. She then^ such as I describe 
her, or even more beautiful, at this feast met the eyes of 
Dante, not, I think, for the first time, but first with the 
power to inspire love. He, although he was yet but a 
child, received her image with so much passion into his 
heart, that from that day forward she never while he 
lived departed from it *.^' 

Now we will proceed with Dante's own account. "After 
so many days had passed, after the above-mentioned ap- 
parition of this most lovely one, that the nine years were 
exactly completed f, it so happened that at the end of 
these days this admirable lady appeared to me, clothed 
in a habit of the purest white, between two gentlewomen 
of more advanced age; and passing through the street, 
she turned her eyes toward the side where I stood, full 
of fear, and through her ineffable courtesy ..... she 
greeted me ; and this had such an effect upon me, that it 
seemed that I had reached the furthest limits of blessed- 
ness And since that was the first time that her 

* Felli obeerves that there is some contradiction in this story with 
Dante's own words. I do not see it. It is said, indeed, in the Yita 
Nuova, that Beatrice first spoke to Dante in the street ; but the children 
might haye first met in the house of Fortinari tdthout speaking to each 
other, which all who know children will not be surprised at. 

t It seems, by this account, uncertain whether Dante had then com- 
pleted his ninth year, or whether it was nine years since he first beheld 
Beatrice, when he must have been eighteen. Count Balbo would seem 
to understand this according to the former interpretation. See Chap- 
ter IV. of this Yolume, p. 60. (Tbansl.) 
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words had met my ears^ I felt such sweet delight^ that, 
like one intoxicated, I separated myself from all. I took 
refiige in the solitude of my chamber, where I was able 
to think of this most courteous one ; and thinking of her, 
a sweet sleep fell upon me, in which a wonderful vision 
appeared to me And thinking over what had hap- 
pened to me, I proposed to let many celebrated Troureres 
of that time hear about it ; and, inasmuch as I had already 
acquired the art of puttiog words into rhyme, I proposed 
to write a sonnet, in which I greeted all the loyal subjects 
of Love ; and b^ging them to give their opinion of my 
vision, I described to them what I had seen in my sleep, 
and I then composed this sonnet^. 

" To evexy captive soul and gentle heart, 

Into whose sight the present song shall come, 
Praying their thoughts on what it may portend, 
Health in the name of Love, their sovereign lord. 

A third part of the hours had almost passed 
Which show in brightest lustre every star. 
When suddenly before me Love appear'd. 
Whose essence to remember gives me horror. 

JoyM Love seem'd, holding within his hand 
My heart, and in his arms enfolded lay 
My lady sleeping, in a mantle wrapt. 

Then waking her, he with this burning heart 
Courteously fed her, and in fear she ate. 
That done, I saw him go his way in tears. 

" This sonnet was answered by many, and in different 
ways; amongst those who replied to it, was he whom I 

• ** A dascun ahna presa, e gentil core." (Vita Nuova, Sonnet 1.) 
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consider first amongst my friends^ and he composed a 
sonnet which begins^ ' Thou heist beheld all power , meseems, 
and worth ^/ And this was almost the commencement 
of the friendship between him and me, when he knew 
that I was the one who had published that sonnet/^ 

This first of Dante's friends was Guido Caralcanti, 
the greatest of the poets who preceded him. Among 
Dante's poems may be foimd, not only this sonnet which 
Guido Cayalcanti wrote in reply to him, but also the an- 
swers he received from two other poets, Cino da Pistoia, 
and Dante da Maiano ; the last does not treat the boy 
poet with the courtesy of the other two, but sends him 
to a doctor to be cured as if he had lost his sensesf. We 
thus see that Dante's boyish essay drew on him the atten- 
tion of all the poets of reputation then in Florence. The 
first and last verses of this sonnet are very beautiM, 
and this may be observed in all his most indifferent 
poetry. 

Dante continues to relate how, his soul being lost in 
such thoughts, " he fell into so frail and weak a condi- 
tion that his appearance grieved many," who questioned 
him upon it; to whom he answered, that it was Love 
that so ruled him. ^'And when they asked me, 'For 
whom has Love so destroyed thee ?' I looked at them 
smiling, but said nothing {." One day being in church, 

• " Vedesti, al mio parere, ogni valore." 
t Dante, C^. Venezia, 1768, ir. 389, 390. 
J Vita Nuova, p. 8. 

VOL. I. D 
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and looking at his mistress^ another lady of a very pleas« 
ing appearance^ who stood between them^ thought that 
she was his object^ and looking at him again gave rise to 
the belief that she was Dante's beloved. And he con- 
gratulating himself upon this^ it immediately occurred to 
him to make use of this lady as a screen to conceal the 
truth, so that most people who were interested in him 
supposed they knew his secret. Thus it was concealed 
many years; and to make people more credulous, he wrote 
several little things in rhyme, addressed to this lady, who 
acted as a screen to him ; and afterwards he wrote a de- 
scription of poem called a ServerUese^, in which he in- 
troduced the names of sixty of the greatest beauties in 
Florence, that he might thus secretly name his real 
mistress. Dante continues : — 

" The lady with whom I had so long trifled, was 
obliged to depart from the above-named city, and went 
to a place at a considerable distance. And I, discon- 
certed at seeing myself thus in a great degree deprived of 
this fair screen, was much distressed, more so than pre- 
viously I could myself have believed possible. And being 
persuaded that, if I did not speak of this departure with 
some sorrow, people would become aware of my con- 
cealment, I resolved to lament it, and then I wrote this 
sonnet f. 

* A species of lyrical poetry composed of tercets. (Tra.nsl.) 
•f* Almost eyery short poem used then to be called a somiet. By 
degrees the name was restricted to the weU-known form of fourteen 
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" O ye who wander in the path of Love *, 

Attend to me and see 

K there be any sorrow great as mine ; 

I pray you but to hear me patiently, 

And then think whether I 

Of every torment am the abode and key. 
Love, not through merit of my slender worth. 

But through his nobleness. 

Had placed me in a life so calm and sweet, 

That oft I heard behind me voices say, 

TeU me the mighty worth 

Entitles this man to a heart so light. 
Now have I whoUy lost the spirit bold 

That from the fountain of Love's treasure flow'd, 

"Whence I am left so poor, 

I tremble to give utterance to thought : 

So that, endeavouring to do like those 

"Who strive to hide their penury through shame, 

I wear a face of joy, 

And inwardly at heart I pine and mourn f." 

The author himself explains scrupulously that the 
second stanza was intended for his real mistress^ and not 
for the other lady. But at any rate this sonnet^ as he 
calls it, is one of the most graceful that he has written ; 
and it may be perceived how much progress he had made 
in his art in those years that had elapsed since he wrote 
the first. 

Another time, seeing the lifeless body of a young and 

lovely lady lying surrounded by many women, who were 

piteously weeping over her, and recollectiag to have seen 

* " O voi che per la via d'Amor passate." (BaUata 1.) 
t Vita Nuova, pp. 9, 10. 

d2 
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her in the company of his bdoved^ he could not re&ain 
from shedding tears ; and weeping, he resolved to write 
upon her death, as a token of those times he had seen 
her with his mistress. And so he wrote two sonnets, one 
of which begins with this verse, 

" Ye lovers weep, for Love himself doth weep •;" 

and the other thus, 

" Discourteous Death ! oompassion's enemy f" 

Dante afterwards visited the part of the country to 
which the lady who had acted as his screen had removed ; 
but he says it was not very distant ; and perhaps this was 
the sojourn he made at Bologna for the sake of study, to 
which we shall afterwards refer. He adds, that on this 
journey it occurred to him to take another lady as his 
screen, and when he returned to his native place he 
did so J. 

^^ And in a little time I made her my screen to such a 
degree, that it was talked about beyond the rules of cour- 
tesy, at which I was vexed many times. And for this 
cause (that is, by the exaggerated report that I had a 
criminal passion) that gentle creature, who hated all vice, 
and was the Queen of Virtue, passing me in some place, 
denied me her sweet greeting, in which rested all my 

* *' Piangete amanti, poich^ piange Amore.** Sonnet 2. 

t " Morte yiUana, di pietik nemica." Ballata 2. 

X On the use of these screens ffchenmj, see in the Italian translation 
of Ginguen^, Florence, 1826, (voL i. p. 160,) the case of Ghighehno di 
St. Didier with the Ladj of Pohgnac. 
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delight I aver that whereyer she appeared^ by the 

hope of our miraculous salvation^ I considered no one as 
my enemy; but rather such a flame of charity kindled 
within me^ that it made me pardon whoever had offended 
me ; and who then had asked me for anything would have 
received from me as an answer only the word Love, with 
a coimtenance clothed with humility *J' 

He continues a description of his sorrows^ his retire- 
ment^ and how he afterwards fell asleep^ *^ like a little 
crying child who had been whipped." 

These are the events by which the genius of our Poet 
was educated to give such earnest and true expression to 
love^ in which he has been equalled by none^ except 
perhaps by Shakespeare. It is doubtful whether these 
Screens were really nothing more to Dante's youthful 
heart; but at any rate it may be clearly seen^ that 
Beatrice was not only his first love, but always his fore- 
most thought and passion. To her he defends himself 
in several poems, now addressed directly to herself, " to 
whom by long custom his secret was already known f.^' 

♦ Vita Nuova, pp. 11, 12, 14. 

t "Ballata, io vuo* che tu ritrovi Amoie." 

(My Bong, it is my wish thou find out Love.) Ballata 3. 
'* Tutti li miei pensier parlan d' Amore." 

(My thoughts aro all disooursing upon Love.) Sonnet 4. 
'* Ck)n r altre donne mia vista gabbate.** 

(With other ladies you deride my looks.) Sonnet 5. 
" Cio che m' incontra nella mente more." 

(All thoughts that meet within my mind expire.) Sonnet 6. 
" Spesse fiate vennemi alia mente.** 
(Many the times that to my memory comes.) Sonnet 7. 

Vita Nuova, pp. 17-26. 
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He wrote the third of these Poems^ ''With other 
Ladies you deride my looks/* in the '' Chamber of Tears/' 
after returning &om meeting his mistress with several 
other ladies^ '' who had assembled according to the cus- 
tom of the city .... in the company of a young person 
who had been that day espoused.'' And as it is not 
usual for brides to be accompanied by any except married 
women*, we must suppose that Beatrice Portinari was 
then already married, as we know she eyentually was^ to 
a knight named Messer Simone de* Bardi. When these 
nuptials actually took place is not mentioned by Dante's 
biographers, but the most diligent of them all fixes them 
before the middle of January, 1287, at which time Bea- 
trice must have been about twenty-one years of age -f. 

The love of Dante towards a married woman would 
certaioly be considered strange in our days ; and the pro- 
fessions of love he makes to her in various verses pub- 
lished in the Vita Nuova and in the Commedia, would 
not be permitted. But here the difference of the times 
must be considered, in Which such professions of servi- 
tude, and disinterested, pure, and Platonic love, were not 
unusual in poetry, and were consistent with the manners 
of chivalry ; if they were not always believed to be such, 
nor tolerated by the interested parties (as may be observed 
in history), still they were not so universally condemned 

* In Italy it is not tlie costom for unmarried young ladies to be pre- 
sent at marriages. This I was told at Turin. (Tsaxsl.) 

t The will of Foloo Portinari is dated the 15th January, 1287. It thus 
mentions Beatrice : — *' Item D. Bice filise suse et uxori D. Simonis de 
Bardis reliquit lib. quatuor." (Pelli, p. 76.) 
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as they would be in our days. The good Boccaccio 
(although a lover of scandal) assures us however that 
Dante's love was most pure, — ^' not a little wonderful/' 
he says, ^* in the present world, ttom whence every pure 
pleasure has fled^/' It appears also from the Vita Nuova, 
that Beatrice henceforward always denied Dante a greet- 
ing, and that she avoided his company y it is certain that 
he was not with her at the close of her life. But the 
purity of Dante's recollections of Beatrice is most 
clearly shown by the noble thoughts with which she 
inspired him. 

He thus continues his narrative: ^^ Although many per- 
sons had learnt by my appearance the secret of my heart, 
it was best known (because they.had witnessed many of 
my discomfitures) to certain ladies who used to assemble 
together from delight in each other's company. And 
being in a pensive mood in their presence (having been 
led there by accident), one of these ladies called me to 
her. When I was called before them, and I perceived 
that my beautiful mistress was not with them, I took 
courage, and greeted the lady who thus called me, who 
had a very lively way of talking; and I asked, * What 
they pleased to want?' The ladies were many; some of 
them were smiling at one another; others were looking 
at me, expecting that I should speak ; while others were 
talking among themselves. One, turning her eyes toward 
me, and calling me by my name, said these words : ' To 
* Boccaccio, Vita di Dante, p. 19. 
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what end dost thou lore this mistress of thine^ since thou 
canst not support the presence of her eyes? Certainly 
the end of such a love must be most novel/ And after 
she had said this^ not only she but all the others began 
to look in my &ce, expecting an answer. Then I said 
these words to them : ' Ladies^ the end of my love has 
always been a greeting fipom that kdy whom perhaps 
you mean; and ia that rested my delight, and it was the 
object of all my dearest desires. But since she has been 
pleased to deny it to me, my sovereign Love, thanks be to 
him, has placed all my delight in that which cannot be 
forbidden me/ Then these ladies began to talk among 
themselves ; and as we sometimes see rain fall mixed with 
fidr snow, so their words appeared to me mixed with 
sighs. And after they had talked together a little while, 
this lady who had first spoken to me also said to me 
these words : * We beg thee to teU us iq what thy delight 
rests.* And I, answering her, said thus: 'In those 
words that praise my mistress.* And she answered : * If 
thou hadst spoken the truth iq those words denoting thy 
condition, thou wouldst have shown thy intentions by thy 
works.* Wherefore I departed from them in shame, think- 
ing over these words, and saying to myself: Since there 
is so much blessedness in those words which praise my 
mistress, why have I spoken on anything else? And I 
determined thenceforward and for ever, to make the matter 
of my discourse always the praise of that lovely creature*." 
• Vita Nuova, pp. 27-29. 
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From this resolution of the youthM Poet was produced 
his first canzone : — 

" Ladies who have intelligence of love*." 

And the sonnet^ 

" Love and the gentle heart are but one thing f" 

And another sonnet^ in which we see Dante's style, 
though not yet arrived at maturity, already superior to 
that of his contemporaries : — 

Within her eyes my lady carries Love J, 

Whence is ennobled all that she regards ; 

Where'er she moves, towards her do all men turn, 

And the heart throbs of him whom she salutes ; 
So that with countenance cast down and pale 

He then, remembering all his failings, sighs. 

Anger and pride before her presence fly. 

O ladies, lend me aid to do her honour. 
All sweetness, every humble thought is bom 

Within the heart of him who hears her speak : 

Then bleat is he who first hath look'd on her. 
What she appears when she a little smiles. 

Tongue cannot tell nor memory retain. 

So new and lovely is the miracle. 

But the Canzone^ Donne che avete intelletto d'Amore, 
which I have just quoted, is the most remarkable of 
Dante's juvenile poems. Li the Purgatorio it is pointed 
out that this was not only his first canzone, but the first 

* " Domie che avete intelletto d' Amore." (Vita Nuovaj p. 30.) 

t " Amore e cor gentil Bono una cosa." (Vita Nuoya, p. 36.) 

t ** Negli occhi porta la mia domia Amore." (Vita Nuova^ p. 36.) 

d3 
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of his poems that gave him a great reputation as a 
poet *. There is one passage in it which deserves especial 
attention : — 

An Angel to the Intelligence divine 
Appeals, and says : " Sire, in the world is seen 
A miracle in action, which proceeds 
From a fair soul whose splendour mounts thus high. 
Heaven, that no want had ever known but her, 
Entreats to have her presence of its L(»rd, 
And every Saint aloud implores the grace. 
Pity alone opposes our request. 
What is my lady's doom P "What God's decree ? 
3fy well-beloved, suffer now in peace. 
That while my pleaswre is, your hope should stay 
Where there is one who must abide her loss. 
And who shall say to the condem/n*d in hell. 
The hope of blessed spirits I have seen. 

In Grodi's answer here to the angels and saints^ contained 
in the last five of these verses, there is a clear allusion to 
the continual fears of Dante for the life of his beloved 
mistress : Where there is one who must abide her loss. 
These fears are very natural to love, and were justified by 
her paleness and delicacy, of which Dante speaks here 
and in other places ; and we shall perceive them ofkener 
alluded to as we proceed, probably because Beatrice's 
languishing state of health increased. It is also clear, 
from the last two lines I have quoted, that when Dante 
wrote this canzone he had already conceived some idea 
of the Inferno, the first canticle of his great poem. 

• See Chapter IV. p. 72 of this Voluine, aad Purgatorio, c. 24, v. 61. 
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It has been generally observed^ that great poems are 
scarcely ever imagined except in early youth. In what 
precise year this idea occurred to Dante^ it is impossible 
to determine; we may however fix it not later than 
1289^ his twenty-fifth year^ this being the latest date that 
can be assigned to this canzone. Having introduced 
this and the two sonnets I have mentioned^ he proceeds 
to relate an event that happened a few days afterwards^ 
on the 31st December, 1289. But this event was, as it 
were, the herald of Dante^s greatest misfortune, and of 
the year which was fetal to his love, and to the happiness 
of his life: we will delay relating it, until we have men- 
tioned his other juvenile occupations and studies, which 
shared his attention with love. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE ITALIAN LANaUAGE AND ITALIAN POETRY.— 
FLORENTINB POETS AND ARTISTS CONTEMPORARY 
WITH DANTE. 

1274-1289. 

Assembled thus, was offered to my sight 
The school of him, the pnnoe of poetrj, 
Who eagle-like o'er others takes his flight. 

Infemo^ c. 4, v. 94-96. 

It may be seen by the preceding chapter that our Dante^ 
who was a lover and a poet at the close of his ninth year^ 
may be numbered among wonderful and precocious chil- 
dren. At any rate his first vocation, his first study, 
was poetry. We will not here undertake to discuss the 
origin of our language and poetry ; much is known on 
this subject through the works of Crescimbeni, Quadrio 
Andres, Muratori, Tiraboschi, Comiani, Oinguene, and 
Sismondij amongst whom Muratori, although as usual 
inferior in style, is perhaps most important as regards 
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truth and profundity. Ours, like all other modem 
languages, grew out of a mixture of the ancient Latin 
spoken in the Roman empire, and the Teutonic intro- 
duced into it by its German conquerors. The Germanic 
element probably abounds so much the more in each 
language, in proportion as the new races established in 
each country were the more numerous ; it exists more in 
the northern French or langue d'oU, than in the southern 
French or langue d'oc, and least of aU in the Spanish 
or Italian, which are languages of si*. But even among 
the Italian dialects there may be observed a greater in- 
termixture of Teutonic words and terminations as we 
go fiirther north; and the dialect which contains least 
foreign mixture, and most Latin, is the Sardinian : this 
Dante himself observes in his book entitled Del Volgare 
Eloquiof. This distinction of languages by the word 
used in affirmation, besides being made by Dante j:, was 
universal in those times, and even earlier, when it gave 
the name of Languedoc to a French province. The 
mixture of these two elements began from the time of 
the first Grerman settlements in the fifth century. We 
first see traces of it in the barbaric laws of the seventh 
century ; next, in the famous oath, in two languages, by 
the sons of Louis the Pious, in the ninth; next, in a 

* OUf oc, and «), mean ifes in these different dialects, 
t Volgare Eloquio, lib. i. cap. 11. 
t Ibid, lib. L cap. 8. 
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much stronger degree^ in the documents which remain 
to us of the tenth and eleventh centiuies. 

All these languages of oil, oc, and si, which originated 
in the Middle Ages^ were much nearer allied to one an- 
other than they are now; they were all comprehended un- 
der the common name of Roman or Romance languages. 
Amongst these^ the first literary compositions are found 
ra the poetry of the eleventh and twelfth centuries writ- 
ten in France, ra the two languages of oU and occOy or 
rather sung there by those rhapsodists or minstrels {giul- 
lari) who were called Trouveres or Troubadours. It seems 
that the earliest of these were the Trouveres, who sung 
in the langue d'oil ; among these may be emmierated a 
Count of Champagne, Richard Coeur de Lion, King of 
England, and perhaps the Emperor Frederick Barba- 
rossa. But it was not only in the north that this lan- 
guage of oil was sung, for even as late as the times of 
Dante we find it used by an Italian, one of his masters. 
The country m which the Umffue d^oc was spoken was in 
the neighbourhood of the Arabs of Spain, then flourish- 
ing in learning of every description, and more especially 
iu poetry; their iofluence gave greater sweetness and 
many blandishments to the songs of the Troubadours, 
who were, welcomed about the beginning of the thir- 
teenth century in the courts of the Counts of Toulouse 
and Provence. So that the Poets and Troubadours 
were most numerous in the langue d^oc or Proven9al. 
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Amongst all these^ Dante extols Amaldo Daniello as the 
firsts speaking of him thus : — 

In lays of love and stories of romance 
He both excell'd*. 

Pwrffatorio, c. 26, v. 118, 119. 

Not a few of the Italian poets wrote in the Proven9al 
— ^the Mantuan Sordello, whom we shall find among the 
principal personages mentioned in the Commedia ; Dante 
himself^ who, in the twenty-sixth canto of the Pirrga- 
torio, makes Amaldo speak in Proven9al, and who wrote 
a canzone in the same language; Petrarch also wrote 
many verses in it, as did later the amiable Cristina da 
Pisano. The poetry of the Troubadours, being the con- 
stant attendant of the most splendid courts of the thir- 
teenth century, passed over to that of Frederick II. in 
Apulia and Sicily, and thus into the language of si. The 
best Italian Troubadours and poets were then Sicilians, 
and amongst those most distinguished may first be cited 
Frederick himself and Pier delle Vigne, and next to 
them, Ciullo d^Alcamo and Pier d^Altino. But there 
were poets also in other parts of Italy : — St. Francis of 
Assisi, the author of the rude but beautiful hymn to 
the Sim; Fra Pacifico, his disciple, both in religion and 

* In the same strain he speaks of Amaldo several tunes in the Vul- 
gare Eloquio, pp. 285, 295, 304, 311. (Ediz. di Zatta^ Venezia.) Petrarch 
also gives the first place to Amaldo, in his Triinnph of Love. Dante 
mentions other Trouv^res and Troubadoiirs in several other places of his 
Volgare Eloquio. 
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poetiy^ and others; these were all however afterwards 
excelled by Guido Gmnicelli^ of Bologna^ a city where 
there had been long a school or nniversity for all descrip- 
tions of learning. This Guido died in 1276"^^ and thns was 
probably not personally known to Dante^ who ranks him 
as inferior to the Proyen9al Amaldo Daniello^ but as first 
among the Italian poetsf in the age preceding his own^ 
and calls him his feither : — 

My father's name 
I heard — the father too of those, who e'er 
By their sweet love-songs gain'd them higher fame. 

Fwrgat<yrio, c. 26, v. 97-99. 

Before turning to Dante's contemporaries^ it is to be 
observed, that not only poetry, but prose, in the vulgar 
tongue, and all description of letters and arts, had been 
perhaps later in reaching Tuscany than the other Italian 
provinces ; but once taking root there, as they did about 
the middle of the thirteenth century, they made such 
rapid progress, and attained so much vigour, that she 
soon surpassed in cultivation the rest of Italy, and in- 
deed the whole of the Christian world. 

One common cause is to be sought to account for all 
this activity, which was thus equally and at once dis- 
played in letters, arts, and commerce: nor will this 
discovery be difficult, if we seek for it in the particular 
condition of Tuscany, and especially of Florence; that 

* Tiraboschi, iv. 408. 

t Purgatorio, c. 26, v. 115-117. 
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is^ in the tardiness she showed in taking part in the re- 
volutions of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. We 
have seen that, in the twelfth century, she was among 
the last who obtained Comunes and Consuls; that it 
was not till the beginning of the thirteenth that she re- 
ceived Regalia ; that she was the last to divide into the 
Guelf and GhibeDine parties — the last in which the 
nobles and plebeians took opposite sides; that she had 
not yet fallen imder the tyranny of many, or of one; 
whereas all the other Comunes of Italy had arrived at 
one of these two degenerate conditions. They had ex- 
hausted their youth in these struggles, and had suffered 
from the evils of revolution, while Florence (profiting by 
the experience of others) had only received the benefits. 
They had completed the revolution in their municipal 
institutions when they were not in a sufficiently advanced 
state of civilization to profit by it; while in Flo- 
rence it was only completed when she was ripe for 
the change. They had attained a precocious old-age, 
while she was stiU full of youth and strength. In our 
own times, which have been so fertile in revolutions, we 
have seen that, when the struggle was of short duration, 
the people were able to rise out of it with vigour and 
activity; whereas when it was protracted, it left behiad 
it a state of lethargy. Pisa in Tuscany, and the cities 
of all the other Italian provinces, were in this last con- 
dition about the middle of the thirteenth century, and 
had no strength remaining in them to cultivate letters 
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and arts^ wluch were beginning to ariae out of the dark- 
ness of the Middle Ages. The Tuscan cities^ Sienna^ 
Fistoia^ Lnccay and Florence^ on the contrary^ were in 
the first condition^ and capable of exertion. But Flo- 
rence profited the most^ either becaose she was the most 
important of these cities^ or because^ after the revolution 
of 1266^ she remained more constant than the others 
to the Guelf party^ which she never abandoned. And 
though in the course of our present narrative we shall 
see this Guelf party split into two^ and that Florence 
was nearly losing her new-bom refinement and cultiva- 
tion^ and the man who was destined to promote it the 
most^ we shall also see that it was her good fortune that 
this man had been so educated during his peaceful and 
happy yonth within her walls^ that he no longer could 
abandon the great works he had begun^ and that al- 
most involuntarily he. contributed more than any other 
to her further advancement. But Dante was not the 
sole fruit of that happy condition of Florence. 

This win be sufficiently demonstrated by a list of the 
numerous Tuscan poets who flourished a short time be- 
fore Dante^ or who were his contemporaries: Gxdttone 
d'Arezzo^ Gxddo Orlandi^ Chiaro Davanzati^ Salvino 
Doni^ Mico or Mimo Mocato of Sienna^ Gallo Pisano^ 
Guido Lapo^ Cecco Angiolieri, Brunetto Latini^ Dino 
Frescobaldi^ Dante da Maiano^ Bonaggiunta of Lucca, 
Cino of Fistoia, Gnido Cavalcanti^ and others perhaps 
whom it is useless to proceed enumerating^ from their 
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insigiuficaiioe*. Gmttone of AreoGO is considered the 
eaarliest of these poets; he was certainly among the 
eady Tuscan poets, who immediately snooeeded the 
eaify Sicilian ones; he was the contemporary of the 
Bolognese Gnido GuiniceUi, and he died a little before 
or a little after Dante's birth. Dante allndes to him in 
that passage in which he gives so much praise to the 
PEOven9al Amaldo Daniello^ and is speaking of a native 
ef limogesy whom some wrongly preferred to Amaldo. 
He does not rank however Cruittone very high : — 

Many of yove Guittone thus upheld — 
To derate his leputation strhiiig. 
Till with the greater number truth prerail'd. 

Furgaiorio^ c. 26, t. 124-126. 

Bnmetto Latini was a better grammarian and states- 
man than poety and we shall turn to him in a fbture 
chapter. We shaU see Dino Frescobaldi, the fidthfbl 
and zealoos friend of Dante, and perhaps the cause of 
his resuming his divine poemf- We have already re- 
marked widi what haoghty disdain the man, Dante da 
Maiano, replied to the first essay of the boy, Dante 
Alighieri; which might well serve as a warning, but 
pn>babty a Tain one, to the established possessors of 
literary fiime, who are so apt to despise young b^inners 
who may be destined to obscure them. Dante da Maiano 

* Tinboaciu, lib.iiL <a^3; Ginguen^ c 6 ; PdU, p. 82 ; Tolgare 
Eloquioi, lib. L cap. IS. 
t SeeYoLII.dMp.TL 
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had at that time great celebrity^ and not only in Flor 
rence and Tuscany^ but even as far as Sicily^ the cradle 
of the literature and the poetry of those times. There 
one Nina^ a poetess^ though at a distance^ fell in love 
with his verses^ or with himself^ and^ corresponding with 
him in poetry, would only be called Dant^s Nina. No 
one doubted then which Dante she meant ; a few years 
later it would have been doubtful; and a little later still 
the name of Maiano was known only to the especial 
historians of literature, while the name of the despised 
Dante Alighieri is immortal. 

The two others, who replied more courteously to 
Dante^s boyish sonnet, are better known, and are more 
worthy of being so — Cino da Pistoia and Guido Cayal- 
canti. Dante, in his Volgare Eloquio, continually 
qpeaks of Cino and himself together, thus*, — Cino da 
Pistoia and his friend. He does not however introduce 
Cino^s name into any part of his Commedia; and it 
appears that this displeased Cino, not so much for his 
own sake as for that of his mistress Selvaggia, whom he 
had lost by death, and whom he had wished to see placed 
with Beatrice in Paradise. Nor was this the only re- 
semblance between his life and that of Dante; — ^he also 
had been banished from his native city of Pistoia, and 
also on acooimt of belonging to the party of the Bianchi; 
— ^he also was a wanderer through Italy, and sought re- 

* Yolgwe Eloquio, lib. L cap. 10, 13, 16; lib. iL cap. 2, 5, & 
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djress in vain from the Emperor Henry VII. ; but he 
attained to a greater age than Dante did^ and lived long 
enough to see his fortunes change. Cino was a great ju- 
risconsult of that age^ and was considered as the greatest 
poet after Dante; and Dante^ in the passages above 
alluded to^ seems courteously to prefer him to himself. 

To us^ the most important of all thesje poets is Guido 
Cavalcanti, Dante's earliest friend^ and the companion 
of his whole youth. He belonged to one of the noble 
Guelf families of Florence, and was the son of Caval- 
cante de' Cavalcaati, whom Dante has placed in his Inferno 
among the imbelievers*. I cannot find out the year of 
his birth, but he must have been at least twenty years 
older than Dante, since in 1266 he married the 
daughter of Farinata degU Uberti, the glorious Ohibelline 
chief of the preceding generation. This was one among 
several marriages between the Guel& and Ghibellines, 
on the return of the former to their native dty, — ^mar- 
riages formed in a spirit of reconciliation; but as the 
Guel& continued to have the upper hand, these unions 
brought imder the suspicion of their enemies the families 
thus allied with their political adversariesf. Thus Guido 
Cavalcanti was suspected of having, though a Guelf, a 
leaning towards the Ghibelliae cause, and perhaps this 
was really the case. We shall see him draw Dante 
along with him. 

All the accounts of those times point out Guido as 

* Inferno, c. 10. f YiUani, p. 252. 
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one of those men formed bjr nature to skine in their 
jouth in the circle of their Mencb. Dino Compagni 
describes him as ^^a noble^ courteous^ and daring youths 
but haughty and retired^ and devoted to study*/' Boc- 
caccio says of him^ in one of his Navelle, that ^^ besides 
being one of the best logicians in the worlds and an ex- 
cellent natural ]^hilosopher (for which the company cared 
little)^ he was also very witty^ had fine manners, and 
spoke much; everything that he did was done better 
than any one else could do it, and as was befitting a 
gentleman. . . . But because Guido, while absorbed in 
meditations, kept himself sometimes much apart from 
other men, and because he adhered a little to the opi- 
nions of the Epicureans, it was said amongst the vulgar 
that these meditations of his were solely with the view 
to find out if it were possible that there was no Godf." 
Sacchettil also teUs this story of Guido Cavalcanti : that, 
one day playing at chess, and beiog disturbed by a child, 
he got up to beat it, and it afterwards nailed the hem of 
his dress to the bench by way of revenge, and wonders 
at such spite against him, " who perhaps had not his equal 
in Florence/' So much remains of Guido in the memory 
and traditions of his native city, and in these old novels, 
which are to the Florentine history of those times not 
mnch less important than the numerous private Me- 
moirs are to the history of France under Louis XIV. 

* Dino Compagni, p. 61. f Boocaodo, Giomata 6, Nordla 9. 

t Fr. Sacchetti, If oveUa 68. 
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and Napoleon. As legaids the charge of Epicureanism 
brought against Gnido (which was then bat little different 
from achai^ of iiifidelity)^there are no documents remain- 
ing bjr which we might decide upon it; but we may accept 
as a testimony in Croido's &your the pilgrimage that 
he undertook to St. Jago of Compostella in Gralida. But 
fidling in love^ probably on his return^ with that Man- 
detta whom he celebrates in his poetry^ Tiraboschi ob- 
serves^ '^Kthat was the only fruit of his pilgrimage, he 
had better have stayed at home* J' But we wiU leave 
him and his Mandetta in peace; nor wiU we speak at 
present of the attempt of Corso Donati to assassinate 
him during his pilgrimage, but wiU recur to it when the 
fends between the citizens of Florence wiU become an 
important part of our narratiye. Some of Guidons 
poetry may even now be read with pleasure: Dante 
quotes his verses twice in his Yolgare Eloquiof, and 
points him out in his Commedia as almost the first of 
his contemporaries, passing over Cino da Pistoia. 

In Purgatory he finds Buonaggiunta of Lucca, one of 
the most obscure of the poets Ihave mentioned. Buonag- 
giunta doubts if he whom he sees is really Dante, and 
proceeds thus : — 

" But say, if I behold the man who first 

Grave to the world the rhymes which thus begin : 
Ladieg who in the ways of love are versed X" 

* Tirabosdii, ir. p. 419. f Ydgaare Eloquio^ Kb. iL cap. 7, 12. 

X " Boone chesTeteijitdlettod'Amore.*' 
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And I replied* " One am I who indite 
When Love inspires ; and as he speaiks within. 
So, in accordance with his bidding, write." 

" Brother," he said, " I now perceive the cause. 
Why vainly I and many others strove, 
Nor caught the style that wins thee such applause." 

" Full well perceive I how your plumes pursue 
Close in the wake of your inspirer. Love ; 
And this in sooth it was we fail'd to do. 

He who to snatch a further grace is bent, 
Sees not the difference the two styles display." 
And here the spirit ceased, as though content. 

Pwrgatorio, c. 24, v. 49-63. (Wright.) 

Here Dante distinguishes two Italian schools of poetry; 
first, the old one of Guitton d' Arezzo, of Notaio da 
Lentino, of Buonaggiunta, and other poets equally ob- 
scure and cold, filling their verses with conceits; secondly, 
the new school, that of the gentle new style {dolce stil 
nuovo)*, inspired by true love, in which, although he does 
not here name them, are to be placed Guido Guinicelli, 
Guido Cavalcanti, Cino da Pistoia, and Dante himself. 
It is clearly pointed out in the above passage, in verses 
49-51, that the canzone to Beatrice, — already quoted by 
us in our narrative of his love, 

" Ladies, who in the ways of love are versed," 
(Donne che avete inteUetto d' amore,) 

* The original of the fifty-serenth verse of canto 24 of the Purgatorio 
is: — 

** Di qua dal dolce ttil nuovo ch'io odo." (Tbaitsl.) 
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— wss placed first in the earliest publication^ or, we will 
call it, edition, of Dante's works, and that he had even 
then the reputation of being an excellent, if not the most 
excellent, poet of his time ; and as such it will appear 
that he considered himself. 

In another circle of Pui^tory, in which the proud are 
punished, he recognises among them Oderisi of Gnbbio, 
one of the illuminators of the manuscripts which we 
even now admire. 

" Art thou not Oderisi,*' I exclaiin'd, 

" The honour of Agobbio, and that art 

In Paris erst illixmination named P " 
" More smiling, brother, are the sheets that bear 

The trace of Franco's hand," he said ; ** in part 

The glory mine, but his the greater share*. 
I had not been thus courteous, I confess. 

While earth was still my dwelling-place — so great 

The thirst of praise that did my soul possess. 
Here, of such priile the penalty is paid ; 

Nor should I now be here, unless while yet 

To sin obnoxious I to God had pray'd. 
O the vain boast of human faculties — 

The verdure swiftly fading from on high. 

Unless dark ages presently arisef! 
In painting, Cimabue thought the field 

Was all his own, — ^now Griotto has the cry. 

And bids his predecessor's glory yield. 

* Franco of BoIo^ia, who is said to have been a pupil of Oderisi of 
Ghibbio. (TsAirsL.) 

t If darker ages do not arise, in whic]^ there would be no rirals or 
oompetitorB to £une. 

VOL. I. ^ 
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In letters so, one Gnido hath supprest 
The other's fame*; and haply he is living, 
Destined to chase the twain from out their nest. 

Furgatoriot c. 11, v. 79-99. 

Almost all oommentators agree tliat Dante pointed out 
himself in these two last verses. 

Nor was he only surrounded by poets in his youth ; 
Italian prose had made the same progress as poetry. 
Matteo Spinello^ an Apulian historian of the thirteenth 
century, is said to have been the earliest prose writer in 
Italian; the next^ and very near to him in time^ was 
Ricordano Malaspina^ who wrote the history of Florence 
down to 1286 1; soon after followed Dino Compagni 
and Giovanni Villaiii, both Dante's contemporaries, the 
first older, the last younger than him, both of whom we 
shall have opportunities of knowing well. 

But the names of Cimabue and Giotto exhort me to 
turn to those arts, which had also made a great and 
simultaneous step in advance, and were a part of the 
increased cultivation and refinement of Florence. For a 
long time the arts had lain dormant in Italy, and were 
only rarely and rudely treated by Byzantine artists. At 
last, in the twelfth century, they revived in Ksa, then 
the most powerftd city of Italy, in the erection of her 
Campo Santo, Cathedral, Tower, and Baptistery, and in 

* Ghiido Cayalcanti had ecHpsed the fame of the Bolognese Guido 
Ghiinioelli. 
t Tiraboschi, iy. pp. 841, 343. 
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the sculptures of Niccolo Pisano. This revival of the arts 
took place about the same time as that of letters^ and 
passed over to Florence from her neighbour Ksa, about 
the middle of the thirteenth century. Here, passing 
over obscurer artists, Cimabue was the first ; and he was 
succeeded by his scholar and superior, Giotto, who is 
also mentioned by Dante, and was his contemporary. 
How great were the steps made in art by the first, and 
by the second, it is not our part here to discuss, but it 
may be seen that they were such as to astonish contem- 
poraries. The greatest poet, Dante, was the friend of 
the greatest artist of his age, Giotto. 

Giotto was bom in 1276, and died in 1336 ; and thus 
survived Dante, with whom he was on familiar terms : 
thus says Benvenuto da Imola, who goes on to relate, 
that, while Giotto was painting a chapel at Padua, 
Dante came in, and that the painter carried him with 
him back to his house*. Vasari also relates that the hi- 
stories of the Apocaljrpse, painted by Giotto at Santa 
Chiara in Naples, " were said to be Dante^s composi- 
tions, as possibly were those paLatings at Assisi which 

have been so much praised And although Dante 

was at this time dead, they might have been owing to 
conversations which, as friends, they might have had 
together." But Dante was himself a cultivator of the 
arts. It is recorded by his own words in a passage of 
the Vita Nuova that he could draw; and Leonardo 

* Benven. Imol. Com. Furg. xi. in Murat. Ann. ItaL i. p. 1185. 

E 2 
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Aretino^ the second of his biographers in point of time^ 
affirms^ ^' that he drew most excellently ; " and he may 
possibly have seen some of his drawings'^. 

We perceive now what rapid strides the arts and the 
Italian language^ both in prose and verse^ were making 
when Dante first began life^ and what a distinguished 
place he held^ before the first was allotted to him. But 
he was not^ as he is called by some, a solitary star in a 
cloudy night, or a vigorous plant in a desert. Nor can 
I terminate this picture of the civilization and greatness 
of Florence, in Dante's earliest years, without adding the 
description Villani gives of the life then led there. The 
scene which he describes occurred when Dante had 
completed his eighteenth year. 

" In the year of Christ 1283, in the month of June, 
at the feast of St. John, the city of Florence being in a 
happy and peaceful condition, and in great tranquillity 
(which was very beneficial to the merchants and artisans, 
and above all to the Guelfs, who ruled the state), in the 
suburb of Santa Felicitk, on the other side of the Amo, 
where the Rossi were the chiefs, was formed a noble and 
rich company, who clothed themselves all in white robes, 
and appointed themselves a sovereign, to whom they 
gave the name of Love. This party were occupied only 
in games and pleasures, and dances with ladies and cava- 
liers belonging to the Popolanif, and with other honour- 

* Leonardo Axetino, p. 69. 

t The whole population of Florence was at this time separated into 
two great classes, the Cfrcmdi and the Popoloi but as the latter was 
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able persons, marching through the city with trumpets 
and other musical instruments, and meeting in joy and 
hilarity at great feasts, either suppers or dinners. This 
court lasted two months, and was the most splendid and 
most celebrated that had ever been in Florence or Tus- 
cany. Many frequenters of courts, such as troubadours, 
buffoons, and minstrels, from different countries, came 
to this court, and were received and treated honourably*. 
And, observe, in the said times, Florence and her citizens 
were in a higher condition than they had ever been; 
and this lasted until the year of Christ 1289, at which 
time began the divisions between the people and the 
nobles, and afterwards between the Bianchi and Neri. 
And Florence had, in the aforesaid times, three hundred 
belted knights t, and many companies of cavaliers and 

itself subdivided into Popolam and Plebei, three distinct classes really 
existed, namely, Gh'ondiy Popolam, and Plebei ; or, Nobles, People, and 
Plebeians. The first were denominated Chrandi, from a feeling of re- 
proachful envy ; the Popolam were rich merchants, traders, and other 
professional men, who usually shared in the govemment ; the Plebeians 
were the lowest order of the people, for whom every access to public 
honours was virtually closed. 19'apier's Florentine History, Book i. 
chap. 13. (Tbansl.) 

* To these Corti Bandite, or open houses, came multitudes of poets, 
musicians, dancers, jesters, players, and charlatans of every sort ; all 
under the generic name of UonUm di Corte, who amused the great, night 
and day, by the exercise of their various talents, and made themselves so 
acceptable that they never departed without a considerable largess 
(Napier's History of Florence, Book i. miscellaneous chapter.) 

t CavaUeri di corredo, " The Oavalieri," says Sacchetti, " are those 
who, in a deep green habit and a golden garment, take the order of 
knighthood." Napier^s Florent. Hist. Book L misceUaneous chapter. 
(Tbavsl.) 
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gentlemen^ who sat down to rich tables eyening and 
mornings with many of these troubadours and jesters; 
giving away at Easter many robes of fur; whence, fix)m 
Lombardy and all Italy, buffoons, jesters, and minstrels 
were attracted to Florence; and all were looked upon 
with favour; and no foreigner of renown or worthy of 
distinction passed through Florence, but he was invited 
and entertained by the said companies, vying with one 
another; and he was accompanied by them, on foot and 
on horseback, through the city and the suburbs as it 
suited him*/' 

* Villani, p. 297. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE TRIVIUM AND QUADRIVIUM.— PHILOSOPHY.— CIVIL 
LAW.— THE GEEEK LANGUAGE.— CASELLA.—BRUOT:TT0 
LATINI. 

1274-1289. 

Through seven fiiir gates I went with these the wise. 

Inferno^ c. 4, v. 110. 

So far we have watched Daate growing up amidst the 
rising civilization of Florence. The deeds performed, 
the language spoken, and the pursuits fiivoured by those 
around us, form the most important part of our educa- 
tion; it is these which give us a stimulus (if we have the 
capabilities within us) to virtuous deeds, and make us 
fit to bear good fruits in affcer life. Providence has 
given us faculties, by which we can benefit by the labours 
of others; we are thus able to start from the goal at 
which our predecessors stopped, and help our successors 
onwards on the path of which none of us can see or 
know the farthest point, but on which Nature urges us 
forward. Lasting, widely spread renown, and an influ- 
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enoe on future a^es can only belong to him who accu- 
mulates information from the past as weU as firom the 
present. None did this better than Dante. This is 
seen throughout his works^ above all in the Commedia^ 
and is seen not less in the actions of his life. 

In his time elementary studies were still compre- 
hended in the seven sciences^ called by the barbarous 
names of Trivium and Quadrivium. The Trivium com- 
prehended Grammar^ Rhetoric^ and Dialectics; the 
Quadrivinm^ Arithmetic^ Geometry, Music, and Astro- 
nomy. Dante himself, in his Conyito, gives us the same 
course of studies. Grammar then was not concerned 
with the modem or vulgar languages, which were regu- 
lated by mere custom, and were not more esteemed than 
provincial dialects are in the present day *. Latin was 
the only studied language, but what must it have been 
without the necessary comparison with a spoken lan- 
guage, without dictionaries, and before the existence of 
those immense works of our fifi;eenth and sixteenth 
centuries, which have been of such assistance to us in 
our classical studies? 

We shall see examples of Dante's rhetoric in his 
letters, ^^all in Latin with fine writing, and with ex- 
cellent sentences and authorities, which were much 
commended by the learned f.'^ So says Villani, his 

* Convito, Tratt. II. c. xir. p. 106. Volgare Eloquio, lib. i. cap. xi. 
p. 264. 
t Villani, p. 608. 
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contemporary; but we, who possess these letters, consider 
them hardly equal to those of the last Roman rhetori- 
cians, or to those of Cassiodorus t, and of the early ages 
of the Barbarians, and thus very unlike the beautifiil 
style adopted by Dante in Italian, in which language he 
wrote prose as well as poetry. We shall more readily 
believe Villani in his assertion, that Dante was " a con- 
summate rhetorician; as perfect in prose and verse as 
he was in public speaking,'^ since it must have been in 
Italian that he harangued. 

As to Dialectics, the last of the three minor sciences, 
it is to be remembered that it was then studied accord- 
ing to the method of Aristotle,— not his true system, 
but that which came down from him, through the in- 
terpretations of Porphyry and Boethius, and from the 
translations and retranslations from the Greek into the 
Arabic, and from the Arabic into barbarous Latin, and 
was then commented upon, exaggerated, and applied to 
all subjects during seven centuries, by those philosophers 
and theologians who are comprehended more or less 
under the name of Scholastics. However, in the age 
preceding that of Dante, that is, in the age of St. Thomas 

* GassiodoruB was secretary to Theodoric King of the Ostrogoths, 
who reigned in Italy from 489 to 626. Cassiodorus addressed a letter to 
the Venetians in the name of this king in 628. It is considered the 
oldest monument of the Yenetian Eepublic. The rhetorician, in order 
to display his eloquence, forgets the subject of his letter, and describes 
to the Venetians themselves, whom he is addressing, the strange appear- 
ance of their own country, their industry, their activity, their equality, 
their liberty, and their simple manners. Sismondi, vol. L c. 6. (Tbaitsl.) 

E 8 
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Aquinas^ there was some perceptible improvement in 
this Scholastic Aristotelian Dialectics. St. Thomas^ in 
the last years of his life^ translated from the Greek 
various works of Aristotle^ and wrote commentaries upon 
them; and^ what is more^ he abandoned the disputes of 
the Eealists and Nominalists^ and the other vain meta« 
physicians of his age^ and simplified reasoning in its 
application to theology. Disputes however arose after 
him^ some for and some against him^ all almost the 
same thing over again; and the abuses of Dialectics 
continued^ we may say^ until the sixteenth or seven- 
teenth centuries. Perhaps they have not yet been en- 
tirely exploded^ and clear indications of them remain to 
us in some courses of logic^ and above all in certain 
forms of argument used for examinations almost through- 
out Europe. No one judged better of the Dialectics 
of the Middle Ages than the Emperor Conrad III.^ who^ 
entangled by a master of logic in one of these subtleties^ 
skilfully extricated himself^ exclaiming^ How pleasantly 
men of letters spend their time!^ Nor did Dante abstain 
from such exercises^ for^ skilled in them in his youths 
we shall see^ in its proper place^ how he delighted in 
them at the celebrated University of Paris, and perhaps 
also at Naples and Verona. Great men must, to a cer- 
tain degree, be subject to the influence of their times. 
Nor were the four sciences of the Quadrivium studied 

* ** Jitctmdam vUam dioehat habere lUteratos,** (Ginguen^, torn. i. 
p,84.) 
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iu a better manner. In the early part of the thirteenth 
century however lived Leonardo Fibonacci^ Chancellor 
of the Custom-house for the Pisajis established at the 
town of Bugia in Barbary; it is believed that his book 
on the Abacus introduced or spread a knowledge of 
the Indian or Arabic numerals. So the first two sciences 
of the Quadrivium^ Arithmetic and Greometry^ which 
had their rise in Egypt for the use of agriculture^ were 
now revived in Italy for the use of commerce. But the 
general ignorance that prevailed counterbalanced^ in 
some degree^ the step thus made in advance : such igno- 
rance^ for example^ as was displayed by a Campano da 
Novara^ a commentator of Euclid and one of the first 
mathematicians of his age^ who laboured at the quadra- 
ture of the drcle*. 

But the knowledge of Astronomy in Dante's time is 
of more importance to us. He did not regard the 
heavens merely as a poet ^ but in their material reality^ 
and with a love and longing desire towards the loftiest 
of all objects of human contemplation^ and the abode of 
dear and departed spirits. In the most beautiful of all 
Dante's letters, written^in exile, he speaks of the heavens 
as his principal consolation wherever he might be. '^And 
what? Can I not everywhere see those mirrors {specula) 
the sun and the stars ? Can I not everywhere beneath the 

* On the condition of these sdenoes during the thirteenth century, 
see Sigtoire des Science* M<xtMmaHque» en ItaUe^ far Omllaume lAhri, 
Paris, 1838, torn. iL lib. L 
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heavens speculate on sweet truths''*'/' On Astronomy he 
builds the fabric of his sacred poem and some of his 
other poetry^ and the commentaries that he made on 
them turn also upon astronomy t- 

This science was then studied according to the Ptole- 
maic system ; the earth was supposed to be situated in 
the centre of the universe^ surrounded first by seven 
revolving heavens^ which were the Moon^ Mercury, 
Venus, the Sun, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn : round these 
were the eighth heaven of the fixed stars, and the ninth 
heaven or prinmm mobile; this last carried along with 
it all the other heavens, in a universal motion firom east 
to west. The learned have wondered at the knowledge 
shown by Dante on this subject in many passages of his 
works, which would make one suppose that his know- 
ledge surpassed that of the age in which he lived j:. But 
notwithstanding this system, and the consequent false 
basis on which astronomical calculations rested, one 
Lanfranco, a Dominican, predicted in the banning of 
1261 a solar eclipse, which is said to have happened on 
the vigil of the Ascension§. The scientific must decide 
regarding the truth of this eclipse, and whether this was 
or was not one of the first of these predictions. 

* Ediz. della Minerva, torn. v. p. 120. See Vol. II. of this work, 
Chap. XIV. 

t Convito, Tr. II. cap. iii. iv. 

X See Magalotti, Bedi, Taigioni, Bottagisio, and Ferroni's observations 
on Dante's learning in natural philosophy ; but, above all, refer to Libri, 
torn. ii. pp. 171-184, 188. 

§ Tiraboschi, iv. 177. 
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But astronomers were not then satisfied with predic- 
tions of this kind^ but absurdly tried to establish the 
credit of those relating to the events in human life. 
There was only one name then for astronomy and 
astrology^ and they were often considered one and the 
same thing. Astrology was greatly encouraged by the 
princes and potentates of that age^ and especially by the 
Emperor Frederick II. and the tyrant Ezzelino. But 
even then the Church, and with her all men of education, 
and Dante chief among the number, condemned this 
vain science. Our Poet places diviners in his Inferno, 
with their heads twisted on their shoulders, and gives a 
whole canto to the account of them, naming the principal 
belonging to his time in Italy: — 

The other, round his loins bo thin and slight, 
Was Michael Scott,* renown'd for magic art, 
And deem'd in ancient times a wondrous wight 

Lo Guido t> — aud Asdente X> who laments 
That e'er he was prevail*d upon to part 
With thread and leather ; but too late repents. 

IiiTemo, c. 20, v. 16-120. (Wright.) 

The last of the four great sciences comprehended in 

the Quadrivium was Music. Some may wonder that it 

* Michael Soott was a Scotchman, of great laammg and skill in 
astrology, alchemy, and natrntil philosophy. He was looked upon as a 
magician both in his own oomitry and abroad : Boccaccio calls him a 
great necromancer, and mentions his haying been at Florence. Wright. 
(Transl.) 

t G^uido Bonatti, an astrologer of Forll. 

X Asdente, a shoemaker of Parma, who deserted his business to prac- 
tise diyination. 
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should be classed along with sciences so different fix)m it. 
But this^ as well as many of the institutions of the Middle 
Ages^ may be explained if their origin be referred to. 
If we go back to the first establishment of this whole 
system of study^ we shall find that it was arranged in the 
schools of bishops and monasteries by clerks or ecde* 
siastics; to these^ after the first principles of letters^ 
psalmody and chanting were of the most importance. 
Charlemagne^s efforts for this object are well known; 
he brought singers to France firom Bome^ but, according 
to historians, he succeeded very iU la modulating the 
naturally stunning voices of his northern subjects. Italy 
was then pre-eminent in Music, and she preserved this 
reputation during these ages of barbarism. In the 
eleventh century Guido d'Arezzo made an important 
step in it, by giving names to the notes. Italy has had 
further reason to boast of her music at a later period, 
beginning with Palestrina, at the close of the sixteenths 
century, exactly at the time when her other glories were \ 
rapidly waning. Let every one judge whether this pre- V 
eminence alone is left to us, and who judges thus may \ 

be ashamed of us : but do not let us despise or reject \ 

those who preserve to us this glory at least : we should 
not only admire, but venerate, the proficients in every 
art, especially in one which so nearly approaches to 
spirituality. It is true that Music, like the other fine 
arts, is liable to be abused, by those who would seduce 
us away by luxury and languor to abandon stem virtue 
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and rest contented in vice; but there are others who use 
this art to ronse ns to noble and virtuous deeds^ and it 
has been found efficacious when all other means have 
failed. Thus let us not despise any part of our glory. 

AU his biographers^ and above all Boccaccio^ agree 
in Dante^s love for music: — ''In his youth he highly 
delighted in instrumental music and singings and any 
one of his time who sang^ or played on any instrmnent 
with excellence^ he made his friend^ and liked to associate 
with; and he was induced by this love of music to 
compose many things which were pleasantly and in a 
masterly manner arranged to notes by those musicians*.^^ 
By these things are to be understood the canzoni^ which 
were then in reality sung, and the sonnets, which were 
accompanied by music. Leonardo Aretino also speaks 
of Dante's love for music t; and if there had been nothing 
else, there are innumerable passages in the Commedia to 
prove it J; the clamour of the Inferno, which is a torture 
in itself, shows our Poet sensitive to discordant sounds ; 
and in the Furgatorio and Paradiso we find him equally 
sensitive to the songs of hope and love, sung by spirits 
either suffering in patience or in the enjoyment of per- 
fect bliss. Among the souls, that singing approach the 
shores of Pulsatory in the bark wafted by an angel with 

* Boocaocio, Vita di Dante, p. 56. 

t Leonardo Aretino, p. 59. 

J Inferno, c. 3, v. 22, Ac.; c. 5, v. 25, &c. Furgatorio, c. 9, v. 142, 
Ac.; c. 12, V. 112, Ac. Paradiflo, c. 8, v. 16; c. 14, v. 32, 118, &c.; 
c. 20, y. 142, &c.; c. 23, v. 97, Ac. 
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out-spread wings^.he finds his friend the singer Casella. 
It is very probable that this Casella was Dante^s com- 
panion at the jubilee at Borne in 1300^ for CaseUa died 
on that pilgrimage. 

To hear the news, e'en as the people press 

Around a herald with the olive bough, 

Trampling each other in their eagerness ; 
So round me all these happy souls repair ; 

And lingering still to look upon my face, 

Forget the streams that were to make them fair. 
One who advanced before them, I beheld. 

So bent on clasping me in his embrace. 

That me to like endeavour he impell'd. 
O shadows, save in outward aspect, vain ! 

Three times around his form my hands I threw ; 

As oft retum'd they to my breast again. 
Wonder, I deem, was painted on my face ; 

For with a snule the shadow backward drew ; 

And I Adl eagerly pursued its trace. 
He bade me with melodious voice refrain : — 

Then knew I who he was, and pray'd that he, 

To hold some converse with me, would remain. 
" Dear as thou wert to me alive, — so dear 

Art thou," he answered me, " from bondage free ; 

Wherefore I pause — ^but thou, why art thou here P" 
" This journey, my Casella, have I made 

With purpose to retrace my steps again ; 

But thy arrival why so long delay'dP" 
** No hardship do I suffer," he replied. 



Then I : " K here no ordinance annul 
Memory or practice of that amorous song, 
Which erst was wont my every care to lull— 
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Be pleased therewith to soothe my soul awhile, 
Which, joiimeying hither with its earthly frame, 
Is so encumber'd and oppress'd by toil." 

** Love that within me speakg*" in accents clear 
Forth from his lips anon so sweetly came, 
That still its sweetness vibrates on mine ear. 

Such f^ll contentment that iUnstrious sagef 
And those who stood aronnd him testified. 
Nought else it seem'd their senses could engage. 

We all were fix'd in rapture on his song. 
Listening attent, — ^when lo, the old man J cried : 
" How now ye lingering souls P Why here so long P 

Haste, — ^to the mountain swiftly take the road ; 
And let your eye-lids from these scales be freed, 
Which rob you of the presence of your God." 

As when, collecting either tare or blade, 
The doves, united quietly to feed, 
(Awhile their customed haughtinesB allay'd), 

If aught appears that causes them alarm, 
All on a sudden quit the loved repast, 
Assail'd by greater care and fear of harm ; — 

* Amor ehe nella mewte mi roffiona. This is the first Une of one of 
Dante's own sonnets, quoted in his Gonvito, cap. xii., where he explains 
this love to be the love of wisdom. Casella thus not only complies with 
Dante's request, but courteously seleots one of his own songs. Milton 
has noticed this interview, Sonnet xiii. v. 12. 

Dante shall give Fame leave to set thee higher 
Than his CaseUa, whom he wooed to sing, 
Met in the milder shades of Purgatory. 

Wright's Dante. (Teansl.) 

tVirgU. 

J Cato of Utica, who — a strange fimcy — ^is made the guardian of 
Purgatory, and whose office it is to drive the souls up the ascent of the 
mountain. 
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So I beheld the band who join'd us last, 
Forsake the song, and speed them to the height, 
like one not knowing whither bound : — so fast 

We hasted, eager to pursue onr flight. 

Piirgaiario, c. 2, v. 76-94, 100-133. 

Love that within me speaks, is the first line of one of 
Dante's most beautiful canzones^ which^ we thus observe^ 
had been put to music and sung^ as all canzones were 
then. It seems also here pointed out^ that it was Casella 
himself who had put it to music^ and the whole of this 
passage shows the affectionate friendship that must have 
existed between the poet and the composer. But I do 
not see here any reason to suppose that he was Dante's 
instructor in music^ although this has been asserted by 
some of his biographers. 

Such then was the condition of the seven sciences^ 
which had formerly only been studied by the clergy, but 
now (at least ia Italy) also by the laity, and thus by 
Dante. Even in the time of the Carlovingians they were 
taught in schools, which had been established in all the 
cities, and at Florence even as early as 829, in the reign 
of the Emperor Lothaire*. There, in his native city, 
Dante was taught all or most of the seven sciences, and 
he had for his master Brunetto Latini, as is pointed 
out by Leonardo Aretino, and by Dante himself in his 
Inferno. 

* Muratori ann. 829, Capitolare di Lotario Imp. Ber. It. torn. ii. p. 1. 
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For Btdll, deep fix'd within my memory, 
lives your paternal image, good aad dear, 
As when from day to day you counaell'd me 

How man may best immortalize his name : 
My gratitude, while yet I breathe the air, 
'lis meet I show, and with my voice proclaim. 

Inferno, c. 15, v. 82-87. 

It is not known in what year Brjinetto was bom^ but 
he belonged to a noble Florentine fiamily: he was a 
steady Guelf, and was employed by that party, when in 
power^ as ambassador from, the Comune to the Court of 
Alfonso of Castile; he was there in 1260, when the 
Guelfs were driven from Florence, after having been 
defeated in Monteaperti : he remained some years an 
exile in France, and probably at Paris. There he made 
several translations from Cicero into Italian, and he 
wrote in the langue d'oil his poem called the Tesoro or 
Treasure, a medley or encyclopedia of the information 
of those times. After his return to Florence in 1266, 
along with Dante's family and the other Guelfs, he 
wrote in Italian his Tesoretto, or Little Treasure, a col- 
lection of moral sentences, and the Pataffio, a collection 
of Florentine jests. He then became Dittatore* of the 
Florentine Republic. This ofl&cer had formerly been 
called the Notary, and later still in the time of Macchia- 
velli, who held this situation, he was called the Secretary 
of the Florentine Republic. In 1284, Brunetto was made 

* DUtatore may be tranBlated serivener. (Tbaksl.) 
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Syndic of the Republic, which then meant one deputed 
on some particular commission. He died in 1294*. 
Giovanni Villani says : — '^ He was a man of great sense, 
a great philosopher, a great master in rhetorick, as 

much in speaking well as in writing well He 

was Dittatore of our Comune, but was a man of the 
world. And we have made mention of him, because he 
took the lead in removing the roughnessf of the Floren- 
tines, and instructed them in eloquence and in the know- 
ledge of judicature, and in governing our Republic 
according to the science of politics J.'^ 

By all accounts he was the greatest man of letters of 
his generation in Florence. But what a wide difference 
between him and the greatest man of the succeeding 
generation! — so wide, that now the greatest glory of 
Brunetto is having had Dante for his scholar. 

But beside these schools, in which the seven sciences 
were taught, those sciences in which all human knowledge 
had been for so many centuries comprehended, within the 
last hundred and fifty years other schools had arisen, in 
which other sciences had made some progress. These 
schools were then called Studi, and afterwards Univer- 
sities. The first of these Stttdi in Italy was undoubtedly 
Bologna, and it appears to have grown up by degrees 



* Tiraboschi, iv. 83 ; GKnguen^, torn. i. p. 215. 
t Digrossare % FiorenUni^ rendering the Florentines less gross. 
(Tbansl.) 
I Yillani, Ber. It. xiii. pp. 204, 852. 
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from the fame of Imerius. It was in the begimiing of 
the twelfth century that he gave lessons in Law, no 
longer deriving it, as had been hitherto done, from bre- 
viari, which had been compiled and used during the age 
of barbarism, but from the collected works of Justinian, 
which had been lately disinterred in diflferent places. In 
the same system of legal instruction other jurisconsults 
succeeded Imerius; amongst these the principal were 
Bulgarius, Martin, Jacopo, and Ugo, who at the famous 
diet of Eoncaglia, held by Frederick Barbarossa in 1158, 
sat with him and took his part against the pretensions 
of the cities to Regalia; these, which were thus lost in 
course of law, were gained by the arms of the Comunes. 
Nor were Bologna and her University always constant to 
the same judgements in law and to the Imperial side ; 
like the other cities, now turning to one party and now 
to the other, the Emperors and Popes at different times 
exerted their power over her, for the former pretended 
as much as the latter to authority over the universities. 
Sometimes she was protected by one of these potentates, 
at other times her university was closed; the masters 
and the students then were obliged to betake themselves 
to other cities, and this is believed to have been the origin 
of aU the other most ancient universities of Italy, parti- 
cularly of those of Padua and Naples, who in the same 
manner became the parents of others ; therefore Bologna 
was rightly called Mater Stttdiorum, Scarcely were other 
universities in existence, than they vied with that of 
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Bologna^ and tried to draw to themselves masters and 
scholars^ each increasing by tums^ for that object^ the 
salaries and privileges of the masters. It is curions to 
observe these struggles^ and the custom (now transferred 
to Germany) of private lectures as well as public ones, 
by which the masters enriched themselves. I find in 
Tiraboschi the words with which Odofredo terminated 
his course of the Digest, and they are in such barbarous 
Latin, that I do not think it worth while to translate 
them. Et dico vobis, quod in anno seqttenti intendo 
docere ordinarie, bene et legaliter, sicut unqtuim feci. 
Non credo legere extraordincerie, quia scholares non mnt 
boni pagatores; quia volunt scire, sed nolunt solvere, 
iuxta illud: scire volunt omnes, mercedem solvere nemo. 
Non habeo voUs plura dicere; eatis cum benedictione 
Domini*. 

But notwithstanding these complaints, and the rivalry 
of the other cities, about the beginning of the thirteenth 
century, at the time of the said Odofredo, the University 
of Bologna collected around her ten thousand scholars 
from different countries ; and there is no reason to sup- 
pose that she had fewer in Dante's time, not many yejirs 
later. There were Italians and foreigners, and they 

• " And I say to you that next year I intend to teach in the ordinary 
course well and lawfully, as I have always done. I do not think I shall 
lecture out of the ordinary course, because scholars are not good pay- 
masters, because they wish to know and do not wish to pay $ according 
to that saying, all wish to know, no man to pay the price. I have no 
more to say to you, — go with the blessing of God." (Tbaksl.) 
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studied there not only civil but canonical law^ and 
perhaps theology^ although not with the same reputation 
as at Paris. Moral and natural philosophy were also 
studied at Bologna. Aristotle was then almost the sole 
authority in both these sciences ; Dante thus speaks of 
him: — 

Amid a learned company array'd, 
The master of philosophy I view : 
Honoured by all— on him all eyes are cast. 

Inferno, c. 4, v. 131-133. 

It appears that moral and natural philosophy were the 
only branches of study that Dante pursued at the Uni- 
versities of Bologna and Padua; he had earlier studied 
them under Brunetto Latini. He mentions himself in 
the Vita Nuova (the history of his loves), that he had 
made a journey in his early youth*. Boccaccio says, 
^' that he was first initiated into learning iu his own city, 
and from thence he went to Bologna, as a spot more fertile 
in such provision t/' Benvenuto da Imola tells us, that 
in his youth Dante " applied himself to natural philo- 
sophy in Florence, Bologna, and Padua.'' Thus Dante's 
education consisted of the seven sciences, and natural 
and moral philosophy. Some have entered into a grave 
discussion whether Dante understood Greek, as not a 
few words in that language have been introduced with 

* See the Third Chapter of the present Yolame, p. 52. 
t Boccaccio, Vita di Dante, p. 15. 
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some affectation into the Commedia. He certainly 
understood these words. Let the learned in all sciences 
give special illustrations of Dante's learning iu each of 
them *. 

* Pelli, p. 85. TirabOBchi, t. 491. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

EVENTS OP THE YEAE 1289.— COUNT UGOLINO.— CAELO 
MAETELLO PEINCE OP NAPLES.— THE BATTLE OP 
CAMPALDINO.— THE CAPTURE OP CAPEONA.— PRAN- 

• CESCA DI RIMINI. 



The dames, the knights, the labour and the ease 
That woo'd us on to love and courtesy. 

JPwrgatoriOy o. 14, v. 109, 110. 

Thus Dante passed the years of his youth, in severe 
studies pursued in the most celebrated schools of Italy, 
enlivened by the more genial pursuit of poetry, in the 
enjoyment of the society of his comparatively peacefiil, 
happy city, and a heart "wrapt up in love, which had been 
the early occupation of his thoughts, and of which as 
yet he knew only the sweets. Leonardo Aretino thus 
speaks of him : '^ Though he was not extremely rich, 
neither was he poor ; but he had a moderate patrimony, 

and sufficient to live in an honourable style He 

had a very good house in Florence, adjoining the house 
of Gieri, the son of Messer Bello, his relation (consortoj ; 

VOL. I, F 
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he had possessions in the Camerata^ and in the Piacen- 
tina^ and in the plain of E»ipoli^ and^ as he himself states^ 
abundance of valuable property. He was very neat in 
his person^ of a middle height^ and of a pleasing ap- 
pearance, but extremely grave; he spoke rarely and 
slowly, but his replies showed much subtlety. Nor did 
he shut himself up in literary inactivity, nor deprive him- 
self of the society of the day ; but, living and conversing 
with other youth of his age, he became well mannered 
and brave, and skilled in every youthful exercise. Nor 
did he absent himself from general intercourse with his 
fellow-citizens. It was a wonderful thing that, studying 
as he did constantly, no one would have supposed that 
he studied at all, from his gay manner and youthful 
conversation. This gives me an opportunity of reproving 
an error which belongs to many of the ignorant, who 
suppose no one to be studious who does not shut himself 
up in solitude and inactivity ; and I, for my part, never 
knew one of those who put on such a mysterious air of 
learning, and secluded themselves from intercourse with 
men, who knew more than their letters. A great and 
lofty mind does not require such penances ; but it is a 
certain and true conclusion, that those who do not show 
what they are soon, wiQ never show it at all; so to 
estrange themselves from others, and to forsake the inter- 
course of men, is only the part of those who from their 
low understandings are not fit to learn anything *.^^ 
* Leonardo Aretmo, pp. 60, 52, 69. 
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We are now approachiiig to Dante's years of manhood 
and activity, or rather to the fatal years of his misfor- 
tunes, those critical years which all experience more or 
less in early life, and which determine what our remain- 
ing portion of it is to be. Such were to Dante the years 
1289 and 1290. During this time, when not only Flo- 
rence, but almost aU Tuscany, had become more and 
more Guelf, Pisa had remaiaed steady to the Ghibelline 
party. Having maintained a long and bitter war against 
Genoa, her old Guelf rival, she had been totally defeated 
at Meloria, on the 6th August, 1284 ; this was the greatest 
naval battle of the Middle Ages, and it ruined the power 
of Pisa, who was never afterwards able to recover it. Her 
sovereignty of the seas was transferred to the conquering 
Genoa, and her power in Tuscany to her neighbours Lucca 
and Florence. These two Guelf cities turned their arms 
against Ghibelline Pisa, now so fallen. This war ended 
like most wars of this time ; the weaker city changed its 
party to that of the stronger party without, which was 
assisted by those of its own citizens who had been exiled 
and oppressed. 

Count UgoUno della Gherardesca was descended from 
one of those feudal lords who, from taking up their 
abode ia the towns, had become powerful citizens. He 
had formerly been a Ghibelline, but now for some years 
he had become a Gnelf. In 1285 he raised a tumult in 
Pisa,, and placed the city under the dominion of the 
Guelfs, who had so lately been triumphant; he then 

r2 
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formed a dose alliance with her two enemies^ Lucca and 
Florence^ and yielded up to them the best castles of the 
Pisan territory*. Thus he became undisputed head of 
the Comune ; he was Podestk^ he was captain of the troops^ 
everything within the dty^ and by this means he became 
one of the prindpal leaders of the Guelf party in Tus- 
cany. After this state of things had lasted for some 
years, the Fisan Guelfe became divided amongst them- 
selves, even in Ugolino's own &mily. Nino Visconti, 
the son of his daughter, and the judge of Gallura, in 
Sardiniat^ revolted against his grandfather, drawing 
along with him, it appears, aU the most extreme Guel&. 
Ugolino, who in name was once a Ghibelline, and was 
now a Guelf, and who probably in his heart was indif- 
ferent to both parties, allied himself with the Archbishop 
Ruggieri degli Ubaldini, of Mugello, and the Ghibelline 
leaders, of whom the prindpal were 

The Giia1a.ndiB, with the Sismondis, and LanfranchiB. 

Inferno, c. 33, v. 32. 

Nino of Gallura, with his party, were driven from the 
dty, and Ugolino was declared Lord of Pisa. But Ugo- 
lino soon fell under the suspidon of the Archbishop, and 
these powerful Ghibelline families ; he was attacked by 
the populace in his own house, laid hands on violently 
and taken prisoner, and was shut up in the Tower of the 

* Veltro, Alleg. pp. 26, 27. 

t Sardinia, when it was governed hj Pisa, was divided into different 
proyinoes called CfiudicaH (judicatures). The gOYemors of these pro- 
Ymoes were called Judges. (Tbai^sl.) 
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Oualandi^ which was situated at the meeting of seven 
streets. With him were his two sons, Gaddo and Uguc 
done, and his three grandsons, — ^Ugoluio, sumamed // 
Brigatay and Arrigo (both children of his son Guelfo)*; 
his third grandson was Ansebnnccio, whose father was 
Ugolino^s son Lotto, who had been taken prisoner at the 
battle of Meloria. The Archbishop remained head of 
the Comune, with the title of Fodestk, for five months, 
and then resigned the office to Gualtieri di Branforte ; 
Gualtieri resigned it to Gtddo da Montefeltro, a power- 
M GhibeUine lord of Romagna, who had been expelled 
from it by the Guelfe, and was then in banishment at 
Asti. Scarcely had the new Podest^ arrived, when with 
the rancour of an exile, on the 12th March, 1289, he 
ordered the horrible tower in which the old man and the 
five youths had been for the last nine months languishing 
to be locked up, and the keys to be thrown into the river 
Amo. Thus he left them in unknown sufEerings, to 
perish by the dreadful death of starvation. '' For this 
cruelty,^' says Villani, " the Pisans were reproved and 
blamed by the whole world ; not so much for the sake of 
the Count, who, by his crimes and treasons, had per- 
chance deserved such a death ; but on account of his 
sons and grandsons, who were little boys and quite inno- 
cent." A later historian has proved Dante and Villani 

* Giielfo*8 wife, and the mother of Ugolmo H Brigata and Arrigo, was 
Elena of Suabia, the daughter of Enzo, Eing of Sardinia ; such an 
aUianoe proTes the splendour and power of the G^herardeschi. 
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both to be mistaken in calling these sons and grandsons 
little boys of a tender age. I fear he has not eqnaUy 
succeeded in clearing the Archbishop from the odium of 
the crime ; whether he were Podest^ or not, he was cer- 
tainly all powerful at Pisa, and he was called to account 
for this crime at the Roman Ctnia, though it is not 
known whether he was condemned or absolved *. At any 
rate it appears that the youthftd poet Dante received 
the account of this scandalous event from the reports 
spread, with more or less accuracy, throughout indignant 
Italy ; and his Guelf tendencies must have rendered him 
stiU more compassionate towards TJgolino, and indignant 
against the Archbishop. Every one knows how these 
early impressions were afterwards expressed in a mature 
form, in that immortal narrative, the longest and most 
terrible in his Commedia. It is exactly because it is so 
well known, and lives in the memory of every Italian, 
that we shall here omit it f- 

And now the personages that are to appear in the 
Commedia crowd round Dante. Charles of Anjou, King 
of Apulia, having died in 1285, he had been nominally 
succeeded by his son Carlo Novello, or Charles II., who 

• A Tuscan weU versed in literature, and who has particularly attended 
to the history of Pisa, has been pleased to point out to me, from docu- 
ments which he has himself seen, that the Archbishop was still Fodestlk 
at the time of this crime ; and that not once, but thrice, he was called 
before the Eoman Curia, and in one of these three times he was sen- 
tenced for contumacy. 

t Veltro, Alleg. pp. 20, 21, 27, 28, 29. Leo, iv. pp. 41, 42. ViUani, 
Hb. vii. c. 127. Inferno, c. 33. 
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for many years had been detained a prisoner by his rival 
the King of Arragon. Various negotiations succeeded, 
and he was at kst set at liberty about the close of 1288 ; 
and, first visiting Paris, he passed from thence into Italy, 
and reached Florence on the 2nd May, 1289. He had 
along with him his eldest son Carlo Martello, who had 
already inherited the kingdom of Hungary from his 
mother, Mary of Hungary, but he did not succeed his 
father, as he died before him. Dante appears even then 
to have formed a friendship with this youth, although his 
stay in Florence was very short*; this friendship was 
probably improved during Dante's embassies at Naples, 
and at any rate it was warmer and steadier than that 
usually formed between princes and private men. After 
the Prince's death, the Poet mentions him in his verses 
with both affection and grief, and a confidence in the 
future benefits he would have received from him had he 
lived, which do honour to both, and have immortalized 
the youthful Prince. Dante places his friend in Para- 
dise, among the spirits of lovers who sing Hosanna in the 
heaven of Venus ; and on his own arrival there he intro- 
duces him to us, in verses fiiU of celestial serenity. 

Then one of those celestial ones came near, 
And singly thus : " Thy wish we would obey. 
Since it delights thee to behold lis here. 

* This is asserted by the conunentator of the Codioe Caietano, Ed. 
Min. Note to the Faradiso, o. 8, y. 55-57. So also believes the dili- 
gent author of the Yeltro, p. 31, 
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With the celestial PrincedomB * circle we, 
(The same our thirst, our motion, and our way,) 
Who thus on earth were erst addressed by thee : 

' Ye toko, intelligent, the third heaven movef,' 
Tet wiU we rest awhile, if unto thee 
It gives delight, — ^we so abound in love." 

But notwithstanding the old intimacy^ Carlo Martello is 

not recognised by Dante, who asks him who he is ? He 

thus continues : — 

" On earth below 
But little time I dwelt ; and otherwise 
Had been avoided much impending woe. 

The gladness that around me beams, in doud 
Of dazzling radiance hides me from thine eyes. 
Like insect folded in its silken shroud. 

Thy love to me was worthily display'd ; 
And had I upon earth been Hving still, 
In more than leaves had been that love repaid {. 

The left bank, which is watered by the Ehone, 
What time it hath been mixt with Sorga's riU §, 
Me for her sovereign was prepared to own ; 

Ausonia's horn too ||, which its towns of pride 
(Ban, Gaeta, and Crotona) shows. 
Whence Tronto to the sea, and Yerde glide. 

* Principalities is the third of the nine orders of Angeb. — 1* Angeb. 
2. Archangels. 3. Principalities. 4. Powers. 6. Virtues. 6. Domi- 
nations. 7. Thrones. 8. Cherubim. 9. Seraphim. (Wright.) 

t The first verse of one of Dante*B canzones. The third heaven is the 
heaven of Venus. (Wright.) 

J BSs love would have been shown hy Jheits. (Wright.) 

§ Provence, the inheritaaoe of his ancestors. Provence was prepared 
to recewe me as m^foithei^s heir had I survived Mm. 

II " The horn of Ausonia" means the kingdom of Naples, so called as 
being the extremity or foof of Italy, with which Ausonia is synonymous. 
(Wright.) 
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Already on my forehead shone the crown 
Of that fair land through which the Danube flows, 
When from its Grerman boundaries it comes down* : 

And beauteous SioUy (with smoke o'ercast, 
Fachinus and Feloms' rocks between, 
Where on the gulf falls Eurus' keenest blast, 

By rising streams of pitch with sulphur blended f) 
Had still her kings expected to have seen 
Through me from Eodo]ph and from Charles descended J, 

If evil rule, by which is ever stirred, Ac. 

Paradiso, c. 8, v. 31-39, 49-73. 

And then follows the prophecy of the Sicilian Vespers. 
It is not surprising that a noble youth so fiiU of promise 
as Carlo Martello is here described to be, should have 
sought the acquaintance of Dante, who was one of the 
most distinguished young men of Florence. The Princes 
of Anjou only remained three days there ; but scarcely 
had they left the city, when the news arrived that the 
Ghibellines of Arezzo were preparing to cut off their 
route on the Siennese territory ; so immediately Florence 
sent 800 horse and 3000 infantry to their rescue, and 
thus prevented the attack of the troops from Arezzo, 
who did not dare to encounter such a force. The King 
was much gratified by this prompt and unsolicited assist- 

* The kingdom of Hungary. (Tbaksl.) 

t Sicily, darkened by the fiunes of Etna, would have now been governed 
by my descendants had I lived longer, and so prevented the misrule 
which has ensued. (Wright.) 

X That is, descended firom Ititdolph, hj his daughter Clemenza, who 
was my wife, and from Charles ; my father and grand&ther being both 
Charles of Anjou, the first and the second. 

f3 
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ance of the Florentines, and he left with them one of 
his knights, Americ of Narbonne, as commandfir of the 
expedition which was preparing to inarch against Arezzo. 
The King himself proceeded to join Hie Pope, by whom 
he was afterwards crowned. 

Arezzo, which, like the rest of Tuscany, had been 
Guelf until 1287, had in that year revolted to the 
GhibeUines, through the influence of its bishop, Gugli- 
elmo, the son of Ubertino de' Fazzi, who had made 
Buonconte di Montefeltro captain of the troops. Buon- 
conte was son of Guido, the GhibeUine Podestk of Pisa. 
Arezzo had thence become the chief city of the Ghibel- 
line faction in that part of Tuscany, and even in Ro- 
magna; and the Guelfs banished from that city had 
sought assistance from Florence. In Florence long deli- 
berations were held ; first, whether they should make the 
expedition at all, and then by which road they should 
march. The road by the Casentino was at last decided 
upon. 

" This deliberation finished,^^ says Dino Compagni, 
^' the Florentines accepted the friendly offer of the Bo- 
lognese of 200 horse; of the Lucchese of 200; of the 
Pistoians of 200; of these Messer Corso Donati, a Flo- 
rentine knight, was the captain. To these were added 
Mainardo da Susinana, with twenty horse and 300 foot ; 
Messer Malpiglio Ciccioni, with twenty-five ; and Messer 
Barone Mangiadori da San Miniato, the Sguarcialupi, 
the Colligiani, and other Castellans of the Valley of the 
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Elsa; so that the number of horse was 1300, besides 
a great multitude of foot. On the day appointed, the 
Florentines moved their standards to march into the 
enemy^s land, and they passed through the Casentino by 
such bad roads, that, had they found the enemy there, 
they would have received great damage. But God wiUed 
it otherwise, and they arrived near Bibbiena, at a place 
called Campaldino, where the enemy were, and there they 
halted and drew up their troops. The captaias of the 
army placed the Feditori^ in the firont of the array, and 
the shield-bearers fPalvesiJ f, with a red lily on a white 
field, were ranged before them. Then the Bishop, who 
was short-sighted, asked : ^ What walls are those ?^ and 
he was answered : ^ The bucklers (Palvesi) of the enemy.' 
" Messer Barone de' Mangiadori, of Samminiato, a 
knight bold and experienced in deeds of arms, assembled 
his men, and said to them : ^ Gentlemen ! it has been 
usual in the wars of Tuscany to conquer by an impetuous 
onset, and they did not last long, and few men died in 
them, for it was not then usual to kiU. Now the custom 

* FecUtori, a description of armed knights, a term used in the Italian 
wars of the Middle Ages. " A few of the bravest knights, called Fedi- 
toriy or FerUoriy were always selected to begin the fight, because, if they 
succeeded in breaking the adverse line, their comrades' spirit and confi- 
dence increased, while the enemy's diminished. At the signal to charge, 
the whole army cheered, drums and trumpets sounded, and the Feditori 
dashed forward to the onslaught." (Napier's Florentine History, Book 1 , 
Miscellaneous Chapter.) 

t Fdhesi or Pa/vesi^ the ancient French Pavois, a description of shield ; 
here the word Falvesi is used for the men who bore them. (Tbansl.) 
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is changed^ and in order to conquer it is necessary to 
keep our ground. Now I advise you to stand firm^ and 
allow the enemy to attack us/ And so they prepared to 
do. The men of Arezzo assaulted their line so vigorously 
and with such force, that the Florentines were driven 
back some way. The fight was fierce and stubborn. 
New knights were made on the field on both sides. 
Corso Donati with the brigade of the Pistoian troops 
attacked the enemy in flank. Crossbow-bolts fell like 
rain. The Aretines had few of these, and were attacked 
on the flank, where they were exposed. The air was over- 
hung with clouds, and great was the dust. The Aretine 
foot-soldiers crept under the horses with knives in their 
hands, and ripped them up ; and their Feditori advanced 
so far that many were killed on each side in the centre 
of the army. Many that had been considered of great 
prowess were proved cowards that day; and many, of 
whom nothing had been said before, gained reputation. 
. . . Messer Bindo del Baschiera, of the Tosinghi family, 
was wounded, and so returned to Florence, where he died 
in a few days. On the side of the enemy the Bishop was 
killed, and Messer Guglielmo de' Pazzi, a bold knight ; 
Bonconte and Loccio da Montefeltro, and other valiant 
men. Count Guido did not await the event, but, without 
striking a blow, fled. Messer Vieri de' Cerchi, and by 
his side one of his sons who was a knight, showed much 
valour. The Aretines were routed, not through cowardice, 
nor for want of prowess, but firom the superior number 
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of the enemy, who pursued them with much slaughter. 
.... Many of the Florentine burghers, who were pro- 
Tided with horses, stood still ; many knew nothing about 
it until the enemy were vanquished. They did not pro- 
ceed after the victory to Arezzo, for they had expected 
to have gained it with little trouble. The captain and 
the youthful knights, who wanted repose, thought that 
they had done quite sufficient when they had conquered, 
without also pursuing the vanquished. They took from 
their enemies many standards and many prisoners, and 
they kiUed many of them, to the detriment of all Tus- 
cany. The said battle took place on the 11th of June, 
1289, on St. Barnabas' day, in a place that is called 
Campaldino, near Poppi*.'' 

I hope my readers will not be displeased at my having 
brought before them this lively narrative, which Dino 
Compagni gives of the battle of Campaldino, perhaps 
the first, and certainly the greatest battle, in which 
Dante was ever engaged. Villani's narrative of the 
battle agrees with Compagni's, and he states that it was 
fought with more method than had hitherto been the 
case in Italy. Villani also adds several particulars rela- 
ting to Vieri de* Cerchi and Corso Donati, which are of 
interest to the sequel of our history, in which these two 
take a prominent place. It was the custom of that war- 
fare, in which personal valour could do so much more 
than it can do now, to begin the engagement by certain 
• Dino Compogni, pp. 43-46. 
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warriors who were called Feditori, and were chosen by the 
captains of each Sesto or division of the city. One hundred 
and fifty of these were appointed. Villani continues : — 

" And Messer Vieri de' Cerchi being of the number 
of the captains^ though he was lame in his leg, did not 
fail to be one of the Feditori ; and having to choose in his 
SestOy he would not force any one to be one of these 
against his will, but he himself chose his son and his 
nephews. Which thing did him great honour, and 
many other noble citizens following his good example, 
and through shame, enrolled themselves among the Fedi- 
tori.^' Messer Corso Donati was at that time Podestk of 
Pistoia, and had under him, beside the Pistoians, also 
the Lucchese and other foreigners as a reserve ; and "he 
had orders to stand firm, and not to attack, imder penalty 
of losing his head.^^ But, " when he saw the battle begun, 
he said, like a valiant knight as he was, ^ If we lose, I 
am determined to diq in battle with my fellow-citizens ; 
and if we conquer, let him who blames me come to Pistoia 
to condemn me ;' and he boldly marched forward with his 
division and attacked the enemy in flank, and was the 
great cause of their defeat *.'' 

What part Dante took in this battle is pointed out by 
Leonardo Aretino, who, after having related our Poet's 
manner of life and the exercises of his youth, thus con- 
tinues : — 

" In the memorable battle which took place at Cam- 
• Villani, p. 327. 
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paldino^ he, young and highly esteemed, was there in 
arms, fighting vigorously on horseback in the foremost 
division, where he incurred serious danger. For. the 
cavalry was first engaged in the battle, when the Aretine 
knights overthrew with such impetuosity the Florentine 
knights, that, being broken and disordered, they retreated 
upon the infantry. This was the cause of the Aretines 
losing the battle ; for their victorious knights, pursuing 
the fugitives, left their infantry behind them at a great 
distance ; so that afterwards they fought nowhere with 
their entire forces, but the horsemen fought alone, with- 
out the support of the infantry; and the infantry fought 
alone, without the support of the horse. But on the 
side of the Florentines the contrary happened; for their 
cavalry having taken refuge with their foot, they aU be- 
came one body, and easily conquered, first the enemy's 
cavalry and then its infantry. Dante gives an account 
of this battle in one of his letters, and mentions that he 
himself fought there, and he draws a plan of the battle^." 
Fm1;her on, Leonardo Aretino quotes Dante's own 
words in another letter, in which, speaking of his fiUing 
the office of Prior in 1300, he says : ^^ Ten years had 
already elapsed since the battle of Campaldino, in which 
the GhibeDine party was almost entirely destroyed, and 
where I found myself, not a child in war, and where in 
the various casualties of that battle I felt a good deal of 
fear, and in the end extreme joy f.'^ 

* Leonardo Aretino, p. 50. t Ibid, p. 53. 
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If this Latin letter of Dante is correctly given, it is 
clear that this was not the first action in which he had 
been engaged. Dante was, it appears, in Vieri de' 
Cerchi^s troop, that is, among those Feditori whom Vieri 
would not appoint, but who had offered themselves as 
volunteers. The knowledge of this fact gives an addi- 
tional charm to the simplicity with which he tells us of 
his ffreat fecars in the beginning, and of his joy at the 
end of the day. One reminiscence of this battle is found 
in the Purgatorio. As we have said, the captain of the 
Aretines, Buonoonte di Montefeltro, was Idlled. His 
body fell into the Amo, and was never found; Dante 
makes Buonconte himself explain how this happened. 
Dante questions him first, thus : — 

Then I to him : ** What accident or force 
From Campaldino's plain thy body drew, 
That no one ever chanced to find thy corse P" 

He an8wer*d : " At the foot of Casentine 
The Archiano doth its way pnrsne 
From o'er the hermit's seat in Apennine *. 

And thither, where it ceases to retain 
Its title t, with my neck transpierced I came. 
Flying on foot — ^my life-blood on the plain. 

Arriving there, all sense of vision gone. 
My speech I finished with the Virgin's name J — 
There fell ; and there remain'd my flesh alone. 

* The Archiano is a river which rises in the Apennines, near the 
Hermitage of Gamaldoli (Traitsl.) 

t The Archiano fiOls into the Amo, and thus its waters lose their 
original name. 

t Ohaerve here, as in many places, Dante's devotion to the Virgin. 
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The truth I tell do thou on earth repeat — 

God's Angel daim'd me ; but Hell's demon dread 

Cried : ' Thoa firom Heaven ! O why my aim defeat * P 
Thou robbest me of his eternal soul 

For that one tear of penitence he shed ; 

But what remains is under my control f.' 
Thou know'st how rise, collected in the air. 

The humid mists, which when they mount on high. 

Are tum'd to water in those regions rare : 
These did the Evil One (his will combined 

With intellect, for such strong faculty 

His nature gave) stir up, disturbed by wind. 
When day had closed, from Pratomagno X thence 

To Apennine, with vapours dark as pitch 

He fill'd the vale, and made the heaven so dense. 
That the o'erburden'd air was tum'd to rain. 

Copious it fell, and into many a ditch 

Ban what the sated earth could not contain. 
And to great streams as lesser bend their course, 

So to the royal river onward dash'd 

The impetuous flood, that nought could check its force. 
Cast at his mouth the impetuous Archian found 

My frozen corpse, and into Amo wash'd ; 

And from my breast that hallow'd cross unbound §, 

• A similar dispute is held in the Inferno, between Saint Francis and 
the Devil, as to their right over the soul of Ghiido, the &ther of this 
Buonconte. Ghiido is carried off by the Devil, on the ground that the 
Pope had not, and could not have, the power of absolving him ; Buon- 
conte is carried to Paradise by the Angel, although he was ezcommuni- 
oated by the Pope. Inferno, c. 27, v. 112. Panizzi. (Wright.) 

t What remains is his body^ in contradistinction to his soul. 

X Pratomagno, now called Prato Yecchio, which divides the Val d* 
Amo from the Casentino. (Oary.) 

§ The cross which he had made when dying, by folding his anns 
across his breast. 
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WLich rack'd with pain 1 of my arms had made. 
Whirl'd wius I then its sides and depths among, 
Till o'er me were its fardye treasures laid." 

JPwrgatorio, c. 5, v. 91-129. 

The Florentines having returned to their homes^ accord- 
ing to the customs of those times (which allowed scarcely 
any finiit to be reaped from victories), turned their arms, 
in the August of the same year, against Pisa. They 
were joined in this enterprise by the Lucchese, and the 
whole Guelf league (Taglia) of Tuscany. They had 400 
horse, and 2000 foot ; and having laid the country waste, 
they advanced as far as the walls of the city; on St. Re- 
gulus' day, which was a feast among the Lucchese, a 
Palio * was run for under the walls ; and after staying 
there twenty-five days they retreated, taking by assault 
on their way back the Castle of Caprona, which was 
the only fruit of their victory f. Dante must have been 
on this expedition, for he records the departure of the 
conquered and downcast garrison of Caprona, through 
the ranks of the victors, in that passage of his Inferno 
where he finds himself in the midst of Demons, and in 
his terrors speaks thus : — 

So once I saw the infantry alarm'd 
(Who left Caprona on capitulation), 
Seeing so many foes around them arm'd. 

Inferno, c. 21, v. 94-96. 

• PaUo was a prize of silk or velvet cloth for the races ; and it was a 
oommon insult of the besiegers to the besieged, in those days in Italy, to 
have races run and other games played before the besieged city. (Tbansl.) 

t ViUani, p. 333. 
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Thus the personages and subjects of his great Poem 
were coUeeting in Dante's youthful mind; and a few 
months after the death of Ugolino, a few days after the 
capture of Caprona^ the catastrophe happened which 
produced his second most popular episode. 

In the Florentine army^ in the expedition against 
Arezzo^ was Bernardino da Polenta, who thus must have 
been known to Dante. Bernardino was the son of Guido 
da Polenta, the principal citizen, as well as lord or ty- 
rant, of Ravenna. The daughter of this Guido and the 
sister of Bernardino was the lovely Prancesca ; she was 
married to Giovanni, the eldest son of Malatesta da Ver- 
rucchio, a powerful Guelf lord who had formerly been 
King Charles of Anjou's lieutenant at Florence, and was 
the Podesti of Rimini. But Giovanni was more formed 
to gain favour with men than women ; he was bold and 
active in factions and schemes of ambition, and thus 
hoped to succeed to his father's power ; but he was lame, 
uncouth, and careless about his person, whence he was 
nicknamed Giovanni the lame, Gian Ciotto, and Giovanni 
the limper. It seems he never pleased Francesca. What 
rendered him stiU more distasteful to her, he had a 
brother called Paolo, "a youth,'' says Benvenuto da 
Imola, " who was very handsome and refined, and who 
delighted more in ease and luxury than in the fatigues 
of active life," and thus was the very opposite to his 
brother. He and his sister-in-law became lovers, either 
after or before her nuptials. In 1289 she had been a 
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wife twelve years^ and had become the mother of a son 
and daughter; the son she had lost; she was at this time 
residing with her husband and brother-in-law at Pesaro. 
They had taken refuge there two years before, on their 
expulsion &om Rimini. Here a servant revealed to 
Giovanni the intimacy that existed between Paolo and 
Francesca, and he murdered them both on the 4th Sep- 
tember, 1289. After the Malatesti were restored to 
Rimini, their bodies were carried there, and buried toge- 
ther; and after two centuries they were disinterred, and 
found with their silken vestments still entire. They have 
been sung and immortalized by Dante; but we have 
omitted quoting the episode relating to them, for the 
same reason that we omitted quoting that relating to 
XJgolino — ^they being both so well known to all Italian 
scholars. 

'^ Thus,'' says the elegant author of the Veltro, 
^' within six months fate presented to Dante the two 
subjects which have raised so high the reputation of the 
Italian language, and the names of Ugolino and Fran- 
cesca are known to all nations *.'' 

• Veltro, p. 33. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

DEATH OF BEATRICE.—THE VITA NTJOVA.— THE SECOND 
IDEA OF THE OOMMEDIA.— DANTE'S THEOLOGHCAL 
STUDIES. 

1290-1293. 

And as I well remember that I spoke 
Oonceming her, my lady while she liled, 
Ye gentle ladies, willingly with you, 
Now will I speak to none, 
Save to the gentle heart in lady's breast. 

VUa NuovOf p. 67, canzone 3. 

On the last day of the year 1289 died Folco Portmari, 
the father of Beatrice*. "And siace/' says Dante in 
his Vita Nnova, " there is no friendship so warm as that 
of a good father towards a good child^ or that of a good 
child towards a good father^ and as this lady was good 
in the highest d^ree^ and as her father (according to 
the belief of many) was also very good^ it is evident that 
this lady must have been full of the bitterest grief t-'' 
* Pelli, p. 74, note 18. f Yita ISxusmk, p. 86. 
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He goes on to relate how long and how piteonsly she 
wept, surrounded by women according to custom, and 
how he waited for these women to question them about 
her, and how he wept for her grief, and wrote poems 
upon it. After a few days had elapsed, he grew seriously 
Ol, and his own danger made him think not of himself, 
but of his mistress. '^ On the ninth day, my sufferings 
becoming intolerable, the thought of my mistress oc- 
curred to me. And when I had thought some little 
time about her, I turned my thoughts back again to my 
own fragile life ; and considering how uncertain was its 
duration, even if one enjoyed health, I began to weep to 
myself over this misery. Then sighing deeply, I said 
to myself: the lovely Beatrice must one day die. And 
on saying this, iVas seized with so violent an emotion, 
that I closed my eyes, and began to rave like a person 
in a frenzy, and imagining,'^ etc.^ 

This is succeeded by various fits of wandering, in the 
midst of which, looking up towards heaven, it seemed to 
him that " he saw a great multitude of angels, who were 
returning up to heaven, and had before them a little 
cloud of dazzling whiteness .... and these angels sang 
exquisitely, and the words they uttered were these — 
Osanna in excelsts-^." Who would see how not only 
real events, but even dreams, or, to use Dante's own 
words, the visions of his youth were reproduced in his 
great Poem, must here turn to the different passages of 
» Vita Nuova, p. 39. t Ihid, p. 40. 
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the Purgatorio and Paradiso in which. he makes the 

angels sing Hosanna^^ and above all to that passage in 

which he seems particularly to allude to this dream^ 

when, fiudiTig himself in the heaven of Venus, he sees 

the spirits of lovers moving in a circle, and approaching 

him — 

And ia the rear of the impassioii'd train 
Hosanna rang with snch extatic sound. 
My spirit yewm^ to catch those tones again, 

Paradiso, c. 8, v. 28-30. 

It seemed then as if he saw his mistress dead, ^^ and 
all the sorrowful ceremonies completed which are usually 
performed over dead bodies;" and then he seemed to 
return to his chamber, and to look up to heaven; and 
" my imagination," he continues, " was so powerfiil that 
I really cried out with a loud voice, and began to say : 
O beautifiil soul, blessed is he who sees thee ! These 
words being followed by a painful burst of tears, and 
invocations to Death to come to me, a young and gentle 
lady, who was beside my bed, thinking that my tears 
and my words were a lamentation over my own sickness, 
became alarmed, and began to weep herself; then other 
women who were in the room perceived &om her tears 
that I wept; therefore they persuaded her, who was con- 
nected with me by the closest ties of consanguinity, to 
leave met ; aJid they drew near to me to awaken me, 

* See Purgatorio, c. 11, v. 11, c. 29, v. 60. Paradiso, c. 7, v. 1, c. 28, 
V. 94, c. 32, V. 134. 
t Perhaps this lady was his sister, the wife of Leon PoggL 
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thinking that I was dreaming^ and said to me : ^ Do not 
sleep aay more^ and do not distress yourself/ And these 
calling to me thns^ the violent delirium ceased^ just as I 
was going to exclaim : ' O Beatrice^ be thou blessed V I 
had ahready uttered O Beatrice, when recovering my- 
self I opened my eyes, and saw that I was in a delusion ; 
and although I uttered her name, my voice was so 
broken with sobs that these women could not understand 
me. And although I felt very much ashamed, admo- 
nished by love, I turned towards them. And when they 
saw me they said : 'He looks as if he were dead/ and then 
asked me of what I had been afraid? This somewhat 
encouraged me, and perceiving their illusion, I replied 
to them : ' I will teU you what has been the matter 
with me/ Then I told them what I had seen, from the 
beginning to the end, not mentioning the name of that 
most lovely one*/' 

I cannot end this narrative, so fiill of nature and 
truth, without some indignation against those commen- 
tators who, although very learned in other points, cer- 
tainly did not read, or could not have understood these 
passages, or it is impossible that they ever could have 
maintained that Beatrice was a mere creature of the 
imagination. 

As a new proof that she really existed, Dante con- 
tinues this history of his love by a canzone made on this 
occasion, and which refers so particularly to the facts 
• Vita Niwms p. 41. 
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here related, that it coiild have had no intelligible mean- 
ing at that time, except for the women, and such as were 
witnesses and participators in these events*. This can- 
zone is followed by a graceful and cheerful sonnet, made 
on another occasion, when he saw his mistress with a 
companion of hers called VamDia, who on account of her 
beauty had been given the soubriquet of Primavera 
(Spring), and was the beloved of his Mend Guido 
Cavalcanti :— 

Love said to me, this lady's name is Spring, 
And that is Love, she so resembles mef* 

There is another graceful sonnet in rhyme on Beatrice 
and Vanna, and a third lady who was loved by another 
of his Mends J. Dante apologises for personifying Love 
in all these verses, and concludes in plain prose, as if he 
foresaw all the sophistry that would be expended upon 
him. " He ought to be ashamed of himself, who should 
put things into verse disguised in form and colour by 
rhetoric, and, if questioned about them, should not know 
how to give a plain undisguised meaning to his words. 
Mj first Mend and I well know some who versify in 
this manner || ," Compare this with the passage we have 

* See canzone 2, beginning with : " Donna pietosa, e di novella etate.'* 
(A lady piteons, and of tender age.) 
t Amor mi disse : questa h Primayera, 

E queUa ha nome Amor : si mi somiglia. (Sonnet 12.) 
t Dante, Opere, Zatta, iv. 391. 
II Vita Nuova^ p. 60. 

VOL I. a 
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already quoted from the Coimnedia^ in whicli Buonag- 
giimta confesses to having written verses without follow- 
ing^ like Dante and Guido Cavalcanti^ and some other 
poets, the dictation of Love*. The more we compare 
the works of Dante with one another, the more they 
will serve to prove the reality of his love, and the truth 
of his account of it. 

Directly after this declaration of his sincerity, he 
continues to speak of the fame and of the resplendent 
virtue of his mistress. " This lovely lady, of whom I 
have spoken in the preceding sentences, gained such 
favour with all persons, that when she passed in the 
street people ran to see her, which gave me marvellous 
delight. And when she was near any one, she inspired 
his heart with such reverence that he dared not raise his 
eyes, nor return her greeting ; and if any disbelieves in 
this, many who have experienced it could bear witness to 
its truth. And thus she passed on crowned and clothed 
with meekness, and showing no exultation at what she 
saw and heard. Many used to say, after she had passed 
by: She is not a woman, but one of the beautiful 
angels of heaven. Others would say : She is a miracle ; 
blessed be our Lord, whose handiwork is so wonderfdl V 

Many may have happened to hear siimlar benedictions 
bestowed on the beauty of women, by the unpolished but 
animated people of the south ; but none have been able 

* See Chapter IV. of the present Volume. 
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to put SO commonplace an incident* into such beautiful 
poetry as Dante. 

So noble and so modest doth appear 
My Lady when she any one salutes, 
That every tongue becomes in trembling mute. 
And none dare raise the eyes to look on her. 

Eobed in humility she hears her praise, 
And passes on with calm benignity ; 
Appearing not a thing of earth, but come 
From heaven, to show mankind a miracle. 

And &om her countenance there seems to flow 
A spirit Ml of mildness and of love. 
Which says for ever to the soul, O sigh*. 

Dante then continues in prose : " My mistress gained 
such favour, that not only was she honoured and praised 
herself, but through her many other women were 
honoured and praised.'^ And again this thought, com- 
mon to so many, he renders as no one else has done. 

He the perfection sees of every grace. 

Who doth my Lady among ladies see ; 

They who partake her company are bound 

To render thanks to heaven for boon so fair. 
Her beauty too has virtue so benign. 

That it excites no envy in another. 

But a resolve to walk like her, array'd 

Li gentleness, fidelity, and love. 
Her look on all things sheds himiility. 

And makes not her alone delight the eye. 

But everything through her receiveth honour. 

* Vita l^uova, p. 51, sonnet 13, beginning thus : ** Tanto gentile, e tanto 
onesta pare." 

G 2 
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And she so perfect is in all her acts. 
That no one can recall her to the mind 
Who doth not sigh amid the sweets of Lore*. 

Poor Dante ! this was the last expression of joy that 
was permitted to him. He had begun another poem^ 
and had introduced the beginning of it into his narra- 
tive^ when he interrupts himself^ and writes immediately 
under it, "Quomodo sedet sola civitas plena populo! 
facta est quasi vidua domina gentiumf.^' " I was com- 
posing this canzone,^^ he continues, ^^ and had completed 
the above stanza, when the Lord of this most lovely 
one, that is, the Lord of Justice, called away this noble 
creature, to be glorified under the standard of her 
Queen, the Vii^in Mary, whose name the now blessed 
Beatrice ever spoke with the greatest reverence." 

Here are evident signs of truth and passion; — the 
interrupted canzone, the text he quotes from Holy 
Scripture, his expression of Lard of Justice, in which 
there is such forced resignation, his touching recollec- 
tion that the name of Mary had been so often uttered 
by the lips of his mistress, — are so many proofs of the 
reality of his love. All gentle hearts will compassionate 
Dante, when they read what he says on the date of his 
mistress's death, the 9th of June, 1290, and the nume- 
rous verses that he writes in the intervals of grief. 

* Vita Nuova, sonnet 14 : " Vede perfettamente ogni salute.** 
t " How doth the city sit solitary, that was fiill of people ! How is she 
become as a widow, she that was great among the nations !" (Lamenta- 
tions of Jeremiah, chap. i. ver. 1.) 
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To highest heaven Beatrice is gone. 
Into the realm where angels dwell in peace, 
And rests with them ; and, ladies, you she hath left. 
No quality of cold, nor yet of heat, 
Bobb'd us of her, as it of others does ; 
But her supreme benignity alone ; 
For the bright beam of her humility 
Pass'd with such virtue the celestial spheres, 
That it raised wonder in the Eternal Sire ; 
So that his pleasure was 
To call away a soul so ML of grace. 
And make it from our earth ascend to him. 
Deeming this life of weariness and care 
Unworthy of a thing so excellent. 



And often when I ruminate on death. 
There comes to me so sweet a wish to die, 
That in my face it makes the colour change. 

Then lonely, weeping, I lament and call 
On Beatrice, and say. Art thou then dead P 
And whUe I call on her am comforted*. 



Alas ! whenever memory recalls 
That I may never more 
Behold the lady whom I so lament. 
The afflicted mind collects around my heart 
Such overwhelming grief. 
That I exclaim : My soul, why longer stay? 
For aU the torments which thou shalt endure 



* Extracts from the third canzone of the Vita Nuova, beginning ; " GtH 
oochi dolenti per pietil del core." 
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In this sad world, to thee bo painM grown, 
Fill me with thought of fear and ills to come. 
Wherefore I call for death, 
As for a sweet and tranqtiil state of rest, 
And say, O come to me I with love so true. 
That I am enyioos of whoever dies*. 

But what is most conclusive of the truth of aU these 
expressions of his love is what follows. Dante was now 
twenty-seveni years of age, and had been a valiant soldier 
in the service of his country ; he was even then the most 
distinguished poet of his day in amatory verses, and he 
was interesting to women more especially perhaps for the 
tender love firom which he was suffering. Two years and 
a half had elapsed since the death of his mistress, and it 
was about the close of 1292, or the beginning of 1293 1> 
when he saw a young and beautiful lady at a window 
looking on him compassionately; and whenever after- 
wards he saw her, her face expressed compassion, and 
from its paleness one would almost suppose love. This 
reminded him many times of his mistress, who was also 
at all times pale. And many times when he could not 
weep, and thus relieve his sadness, he used to go and see 
this compassionate lady, whose sight seemed to draw 
the tears from his eyes. And this went so far, that at 

* The beginning of the fourth ballata of the Vita Nuova : " Quantunque 
volte lasso ! mi rimembra." 

t This date is derived from two passages of the second treatise of the 
Convito, in one of which Dante dates this event by astronomical signs, 
and in the other he says it happened thirty months after the death of 
Beatrice. (Convito, Tratt. II. chap. ii. and xiii.) 
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last his eyes began to delight in looking at her^ at which 
he was often angry with himself^ and considered himself 
base in so doings and oftentimes he cursed the vanity 
of his eyes. ''The sight of this lady/' he continues, 
'' brought me to so strange a condition, that many times 
the thought of her became too pleasant to me, and thus 
I would think of her. This lady is a lady courteous 
and beautiftd, and young and wise, and perhaps bestowed 
on me by Love, in order that peace should be restored 
to my life. And many times I thought of her still more 
passionately, so that my heart assented to this, that is, 
to my reasoning. And when it had thus assented, I 
reflected on what my reason suggested to me, and then 
said to myself: Ah, what a thought is this, that would 
console me in so base a maimer, and scarcely allows me 
another thought? Then another thought occurred to 
me, and I said : Now since Love has brought thee into 
such tribulation, why dost thou not wish to withdraw 
thyself from such bitterness ? Thou seest that this is 
an emotion that brings before thee the desires of Love ; 
and it is awakened by so sweet a means, that is to say, 
by that lady who has shown herself so compassionate 
towards thee*.'* 

Dante, as usual, turns the account of his various 

struggles into verse ; four poems on this subject are in 

the Vita Nuova, and two are in another book (which he 

wrote some years later), the Convito. To this last we 

* Vita Nuova^ pp. 63-67. 
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will refer ftirtlier on. In the meanwhile we will quote a 
passage firom it^ which will serve to complete the present 
narrative. 

" As the first delight of my sonl was lost to me, I 
remained pierced with grief to such a degree that no 
consolation availed me. However, after a little time 
(since neither my own means of comfort nor those of 
others availed me), my mind, which sought a remedy, 
tried to learn the manner by which other disconsolate 
persons had been consoled. And I set myself to read 
that book of Boethius, which is not known to many, by 
which he had consoled himself in his captivity and ba- 
nishment. And hearing that Tullius had written another 
book, in which, treating of friendship, he speaks of the 
consolation Lselius, a most excellent man, had found 
after the death of his friend Scipio, I set myself to read 
that also. And though I found it difficult at first to 
enter into their meaning, I finally understood them as 
much as was possible with the amount of grammar I 
possessed, and with a little assistance from my genius. 
By which genius I had already seen many things as it 
were in dreams, as may be seen in the Vita Nuova. And 
as it will happen that a man who is searching for silver, 
finds without seeking for it gold, which some secret 
cause presents to him, though not perhaps without 
divine interposition, so I, in seeking to console myself, 
not only found a remedy for my tears, but sayings from 
authors, and learning, and books; which things consi- 
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dering, I rightly judged that Philosophy, who was the 
mistress of these authors, learning, and books, must be 
something of the highest excellence. I imagined her in 
the form of a lovely lady, nor could I fancy her otherwise 
than gracious; therefore, from my sense of truth, I ad- 
mired her with such good-will, that I could scarcely turn 
away from her. And from my thoughts thus dwelling 
upon her in fancy, I began to resort where she verily 
demonstrated what she was, that is, the schools of reli- 
gious brethren and the disputations of the philosophers ; 
so that in a short time, perhaps thirty months, I began 
to be so sensible to her sweetness, that my love for her 
drove away and destroyed every other thought"^.'^ 

Dante, in his Conmiedia, has commemorated the phi- 
losophers that gave him such sweet comfort; he enu- 
merates TuUius among the philosophical family of the 
ancients who repose at the entrance of the Inferno; 
and places Boethius in the fourth heaven of Paradise, 
among sublime philosophers, and with the especial praise 
of his having demonstrated the deceitfulness of worldly, 
things. 

Within it dwells, aU excellence beholding, 
The soul who pointed out the world's dark waysf, 
To all who listen its deceits unfolding. 

* Convito, Tratt. 11. chap. xiii. p. 102. 

t Boethiiis*8 work is entitled De ConaolaHone PhUosophicB. He suf- 
fered ayiolent death under Theodoric, King of the GK)ths, and is supposed 
to haye been buried in the church of St. Peter at Payia, called Cielo 
d' Oro — ^now Oielaureo. (Wright.) 

G 8 
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Beneath, in Ciel d^auro, lies the frame 
Whence it was driven ; from death and exile* to 
This fair abode of peace and bliss it came. 

Faradiso, c. 10, v. 124-129. 

Thus study, and principally religious philosophy, was 
one of Daniels chief consolations in the midst of the 
struggles of aflfliction. We shall see, further on, that he 
wished it to be believed that this was his only comfort ; 
thus excluding that which he had received from the com- 
passionate lady. But as he also protests, in the same 
place, that he does not wish in any way to derogate fix)m 
what he had written in his youthful production, we shall 
receive as true what we find in this, and therefore shall 
believe in his having felt some love for that lady ; and 
we shall also conclude that the study of philosophy as- 
sisted him not only in subduing the grief he felt for his 
lost love, but also the new love under whose thraldom 
he was in danger of faUing. 

This fact seems to me to explain other particulars of 
Dante^s life, and to be explained by them in return. In 
the first place, this philosophy, verily demonstrated in the 
schools of the religious brethren, could be no other than 
theology; it had not till then been studied by him; but 
we find him, if not a proficient, deeply enamoured of it, 
when he began the Commedia. In the second place, to 
this period of his life may be referred a curious tradition, 
brought down to us by various writers, who lived not 

* The exile here spoken of means this world. (Wright.) 
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much later than his time, and it is corroborated by 
ascertained facts relating to Dante, and also by the Com- 
media. Buti, a lecturer or professor in Pisa, and a com- 
mentator of the Divine Commedia, only sixty years after 
the death of the poet, mentions as a known fact that Dante, 
in his youth, ''made himself a Mar (frate mmore) of 
the Order of St. Francis, but he abandoned it without 
taking the vows.'* An author of the sixteenth century 
teUs us that Dante assumed the Third Order of Peni- 
tence of the said Order at Ravenna, and died in it; it is 
certain that he was buried in a groimd allotted to these 
friars. Thence it happens that our lofty, enamoured, 
and stem poet is foimd enumerated in a list of Fran- 
ciscan authors*. In the Inferno too, when Dante arrives 
at the edge of the precipitous abyss of the fraudulent, he 
speaks thus : — 

Around my waist I had a girdle tied, 

With which indeed I once had thought to win 
The nimble Panther of the spotted hide. 

Inferno, c. 16. 

Now I do not think we can give a better interpreta- 
tion to this cord, with which Dante had intended to bind 
the panther, that is Itucuryy than to suppose it was the 
cord of the Franciscans, who were called at that time, 
and also by Dante himself; Cordeliers. By assuming 

» Pelli, pp. 79, 80, 144. See Vol. II. of this work, Chap. XYII. St. 
Louis of France and St. Elizabeth of Hungary became members of the 
third Franciscan Order. 
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their habit^ he had expected to subdue the conflict of 
emotions that had arisen in his breast at the time of 
which we are writing. And this is the interpretation 
given by the best commentators. To this let me add the 
singular devotion with which Dante relates the life of St. 
Francis in the Paradiso* ; his afiectionate devotion to St. 
Clara^ who, as is well known, was the sister in religion 
of St. Francis t; and his indignation against those who, 
he thought, had caused this new Order to degenerate. 
These facts appear to me not only to give probability, 
but a moral certainty, to the fact alleged by Buti, that 
Dante made a trial of the life of a Franciscan; if he 
did so, it is no less certain that he made this trial at the 
time we speak of, amidst his grief for his lost mistress, 
the emotions and temptation of loving another with 
which the compassionate lady had iospired him, and his 
studies in the schools of the religious brethren. When 
we see that not only gentle and noble saints, such as 
Elizabeth of Hungary and Louis IX. of France, but 
even a Guido da Montefeltro and other ferocious princes, 
lived and died in this same devotion, we shall be less 
astonished when we find a citizen of Florence assume a 
habit which belongs so peculiarly to the devotion of the 
people of Italy. We must not judge of Dante as of a 
literary character of the mneteenth century ; he was a 
loving spirit of the thirteenth ; now devout, now sinning ; 

* Paradise, c. 11, v. 43, &c. t Ibid. c. 3, v. 97. 
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at one time fiill of ire^ at another subdued to softness; 
and always active^ excitable^ and impassioned. 

The conflicts^ and we may say the disorders of the 
spirit of the unhappy youth, were never so great as they 
were at this period; but, as it will happen to those who 
are not by nature weak, and who are not worn out by 
age and repeated misfortunes, he rose out of them with 
&esh vigour and &esh projects. Thus he continues in 
his Vita Nuova : — "Against this adversary of my reason, 
one day, about the ninth hour, a strong feuicy took 
possession of me; for it seemed as if I saw this glorious 
Beatrice, clothed in that blood-red garment in which she 
first appeared before my eyes; and she appeared to me 
young, and about the age she was when I first saw her. 
Then I began to meditate on her, and recollecting her 
as in times past, my heart began to repent the inclina- 
tion with which it had so basely* allowed itself to be pos- 
sessed for so many days, in spite of the constancy of my 
reason. And having chased away this evil thought and 
desire, all my thoughts returned to their own most lovely 
Beatrice.^^ Then he composed several poems to contra- 
dict those verses in which he spoke of his second love ; 
and he concludes the whole history or book of his love 

* Observe this word haseh/, which shows the reality of his love to the 
compassionate lady ; for if this love had only been philosophy, he cer- 
tainly could not have called it base, or contrary to the comtancif of Aw 
reason. 
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with these words^ which ore the most important of the 
work, as regards its reference to his after life : — ^' After 
this sonnet a surprisinff vision appeared to me, in which 
I saw things which made me resolve not to say more of 
this blessed one, until I could more worthily write about 
her. And to do this I study as much as I am able, as 
she truly knows; so that, if it please Him through 
whom all things live, that my life should continue some- 
what longer, I hope to tell such things of her as never 
before had been said of any one. And may it then 
please Him who is the Lord of Graciousness, that 
my spirit may go and see the glory of its mistress, 
that is, the blessed Beatrice, who gloriously looks into 
the face of Him qui est per omnia sacula benedictus. 
Laus Deo^.'^ 

Thus concludes this history of his love, or rather of 
the loves of his youth, which he on that account called 
the Vita Nuova (new life), that is, the life of his youth. 
He dedicated it to his first friend, by whom he means 
Guido Cavalcanti; and he wrote it entirely in the vulgar 
idiom, according to Guidons wish. In this work he makes 
a short digression upon the vulgar idiom, or Italian lan- 
guage ; upon its use in amatory compositions (in which 
it had been employed for the last hundred and fifty 
years) ; and on its not being suited to other subjects. 

* « Who is throughout all ages blessed. Praised be God." (Vita 
Nuova, pp. 69, 73.) 
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This digression is the first idea of his Volgare Eloquio, 
to which we shall afterwards refer*^. As his love-aflBair 
with the compassionate lady took place towards the end 
of 1292, or beginning of 1293, the Vita Nuova could 
not have been written earlier than that time. Besides 
the narrative which we have followed in this chapter, 
and the poems which we have quoted, or referred to, 
this little book contains a commentary on each of these 
poems. This commentary will perhaps appear very cold 
and pedantic, as regards his love, but at least we do not 
observe in it those mystical allegories which we meet 
with in Dante^s other works ; and the Vita Nuova is, 
on the whole, one of the most curious and pleasing 
as well as one of the earliest books belonging to the 
infancy of our language. 

The vision of which he speaks in the concluding lines 
must undoubtedly have been Beatrice ; she accompanies, 
or rather guides him, throughout his Commedia, and 
takes a prominent part at the end of the Purgatorio and 
throughout the whole of the Paradiso. Most people 
have considered these words of the Vita Nuova as the 
first idea of his great Poem. But, as we have already 
observed, in Dante^s first canzone, composed at latest 
in 1289, and thus at least four years before the Vita 
Nuova, the first idea of the Inferno occurs. We must 
therefore conclude that the idea was, even at that early 
date, first conceived, but that he abandoned it for the 
* See Vol. II. of this work, Chap. V. 
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time^ owing tx) his great misfortune ; and when he after- 
wards recovered from the internal conflicts in which he 
had been agitated by this new love, he not only resumed, 
but developed and improved this idea. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

DANTB'S MAEEIAGB WITH GEMMA DONATI.— IHE 
FAMILY OF DONATI. 

129a-1295. 

Men> prone to evil rather than to good. 

Faradiso, c. 3, v. 106. 

In all the previous narrative^ and in almost all that 
foUows, we have had^ and shall have, Dante^s own words 
to be our guide, or at least to throw some light on our 
subject. But on such an important event as his mar- 
riage we have not a single word firom him; and we 
receive little or no information from his biographers. 
Even the date of it is recorded by none, though we may 
conjecture with sufficient certainty that it did not take 
place previous to the year 1298, about the conmience- 
ment of which happened Dante's love ajQTair with the 
compassionate lady, and before which the Vita Nuova 
was not written. Nor could his nuptials have been 
much later; since Dante had at least seven children 
when, in 1301, he abandoned for ever his country and 
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his wife. Therefore we cannot be far wrong when we 
fix the date of his marriage at 1293. Did it immediately 
follow his abandoning all thoughts of the compassionate 
lady? Or perhaps this rejected comforter might have 
been afterwards taken by him as a wife? Dante^s wife 
was Gremma, the daughter of Manetto de^ Donati*. 
Her family was of old noble and powerful^ and in the 
beginning of the century had been mixed up in the a&ir 
of the Buondelmonti. The head of this family was at 
the present time Corso, whom we have seen as Podestk 
and Captain of the reserve at the battle of Campaldino^ 
and whom we shall soon see as the chief of a party^ and 
very nearly the tyrant of Florence. Dante's seven chil- 
dren were Pietro, Jacopo, GabrieUo, Aligero, Eliseo^ 
Bernardo^ and Beatrice. 

This last name is clearly a recollection of Dante^s first 
and still unextinguished love; it is also a proof of a 
compliant or an indulgent temper on the part of his 
wife. Nevertheless Gemma is recorded by many of 
Dante^s biographers of later times to have been another 
Xantippe. Yillani^ Benvenuto da Imola, and Leonardo 
Aretino however do not allude to anything of the sort. 
Boccaccio is the only one of the old writers who 
speaks of it. After giving an account of Dante^s grief 
he says : — '^ He had already become, what with weep- 
ing, and what with the affiction he felt at his hearths 
core, not taking any care of his outward appearance, 
* PeDi, pp. 37, 77. 
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almost like a wild thing to look upon^ — ^thin^ his beard 
groTm^ and altogether quite changed from what he before 
used to be; so that his appearance drew p^orce on 
him the compassion not only of his friends^ but of every 
one that looked upon him ; although^ while this life of 
tears lasted^ he allowed himself to be little seen by others 
than his friends. His kinsmen^s compassion^ and their 
apprehension of worse happening to him^ caused them 
to be attentive to what might comfort him. These^ 
when they saw that his tears had somewhat ceased to 
flow^ and perceived that his deep-drawn sighs had given 
some slight relief to his burdened bosom^ b^an to con- 
sole this disconsolate one^ with consolations which had 
long been wasted upon him. He who until this hour had 
obstinately shut his ears to these consolations^ began by 
degrees not only to suffer them, but to listen willingly 
to what comfort was spoken. Which things his kinsmen 
perceiving, they began to talk together of giving him a 
wife, that they might not only withdraw him from his 
sorrows, but restore him to joyfulness; so that, as his 
last mistress had been the cause of his sadness, so his 
newly acquired one might be the cause of his happiness. 
And having found a young maiden who was suitable to 
his condition, they discovered to him their views, accom- 
panied with such reasons as seemed to them most per- 
suasive. And in short, without mentioning every ^ 
circumstance particularly, after a long argument, with 
scarcely any delay, the advice was followed by the effect. 
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and lie was married/^ After saying this^ Boccaccio^ wlio 
was quite a different character from Dante^ blames him^ 
and proceeds to a long dissertation upon the misfortunes 
and serious disturbances which a wife and children bring 
upon the studious man^ and he ends this harangue with 
the following words : — 

'' Assuredly I do not affirm that these things befell 
Dante^ for I do not know it; however, whether these or 
other causes occasioned it, it is certain that when he had 
once been separated from her who had been given to him 
for a consolation in his afflictions, he never would go to 
the place where she was, nor would he ever suffer her to 
come to him, although he was the parent by her of many 
children. Nor let any one suppose that, by the above 
words, I would conclude that men ought not to take to 
themselves wives ; on the contrary I praise it in many, 
but not in every one. Let philosophers leave marriage 
to the unembarrassed rich, to noblemen and working 
men, and let them dehght themselves with philosophy, 
which is a much better wife than any other *.'^ 

We shaQ not stop, as Leonardo Aretino does, gravely 
to refute this proposition by the example of Marcus 
Tullius and other married philosophers; but whatever 
may be the merit of the only wife allowed by our good 
Boccaccio to philosophers, nothing surely can be argued 
in disfavour of Gemma by such general assertions, con- 
trary even to the express protestation of the author 
* Boocaocio,yita di Dante, pp. 22, 28. 
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himself. We shall see farther on that duriiig the time 
of Dante^s exile, when he was separated from her. Gemma 
gave several proofs of being a good wife and a good 
mother of a family; and we shall discover other reasons, 
that were probably the cause of her never having been 
reunited to her husband after that time. 

We are able to obtain some light relating to other 
particulars of Dante^s hfe about this time. We have 
already observed what an important influence neighbour- 
hood had in those days, both on public and private life. 
During war the inhabitants of each sestiere or quarter 
formed distinct companies of troops, with their own cap- 
tains and banners; in peace they assembled together for 
elections, when each sestiere elected one or more of the 
various popular and municipal magistrates. All this had 
the effect of uniting closely the inhabitants of the same 
sestiere^ even in their private affairs, and they celebrated 
festivals in each neighbourhood, such as the one in May at 
the house of the Portinari, which we have already alluded 
to. In the novels of Boccaccio, and other old writers, we 
find well described the gossip of the neighbourhood, the 
familiar concourse at the doors of the houses, the invita- 
tion to enter them, and the various details of daily life. 
We have already observed that the Alighieri and Portinari 
were neighbours, and the consequences of it; in the 
same quarter were the Cerchi and the Donati. 

" The Alighieri, who were descended from Cacciaguida, 
dwelt upon the Piazza of St. Martino del Vescovo (now 
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called Bnonomini)^ opposite to the street that leads to 
the house of the Sacchetti^ near to the Giuochi and the 
Donati/' 

The Donatio who were such close neighhours to the 
Alighieri, lived not fiur from the district of thePazzi, and 
the Cerchi and the Portinari also lived very near the 
Pazzi on the site of the Biccarda Palace^ which formerly 
belonged to the SalviatL Thus Dante's life in his 
native dty was passed among the Portinari, Cerchi, and 
Donati*. 

Those friends who, in order to console Dante, pre- 
vailed on him to marry G^mma Donatio were probably 
the Donati themselves. It is not known in what degree 
of relationship Gemma and her &ther Manetto stood to 
Corso, the head of her family; but as relations then used 
to live together, and were therefore called consortia we 
must conclude that Manetto and his daughter also be- 
longed to this neighbourhood. We are ignorant of the 
terms on which Dante lived at this time with Corso 
Donati; afterwards they were political opponents. But 
Corso had a brother and sister, Forese and Piccarda, 
and it is known that they were among the most intimate 
and favourite friends of Dante's youth. They are both 
mentioned in the most touching manner in the Com- 

* For the best acoonnt of the domestic affiurs of Slorenoe at this time, 
I would refer my readers to Captain Heniy Napier^s Florentine History, 
VoL L Mis. Chapter. (Translator's note.) See Leonardo Aretino, pp. 
50, 59 ; Felli, pp. 19, 63, 77; Dino Compagni 
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media. Forese Donati died in 1295, leaving a widow, 
the 'afflicted and constant Nella. Dante finds him in 
Purgatory, expiating the sin of gluttony, in which it 
seems that he indulged to his last moments; for our 
Poet wonders at finding him already on the mountain, 
instead of waiting on the skirts of it, with other souls, 
for as many years as they deferred their penitence in 
the world. Such Dante settled was the law of Purgatory. 
He here expresses himself fiiU of affection and gentleness 
towards those he loved, and he is afterwards inspired 
with a not less admirable indignation and bitterness 
against the vices of his contemporaries. It is a contrast 
usual in our Poet, who is equally great in the two 
opposite extremes of feeling. 

" Forese, firom that day 
When to the better life thy spirit came, 
Not yet five Httle years have pass'd away. 

If firom thee was the power of sinning ta'en, 
Ere came the season of that wholesome woe, 
"Which unto God espouses ns again. 

How was it that so high thy spirit soar'dP 
Thee had I thought to find far down below, 
"Where time misspent by time mnst be restored." 

" It was my NeUa, who so soon," he said, 
" Led me to drink of suffering's wormwood sweet. 
By her fond tears for me profdsely shed. 

She, through her prayers devout and sighs imfeign'd, 
Beleased me from the coast that stays our feet. 
And from the other rounds my freedom gain'd*. 

* Through the interoeesion of Nella for the soul of her hushand. 
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So nrnch more dear in sight of heaven is she— 

My widow'd wife, by me beloved so well. 

As she is single in her piety : 
Eor that Barbagia is of chaster life *, 

Where all Sardinia's wandering outcasts dwell. 

Than that Barbagia where I left my wife. 
What, O dear brother, wonldst thou have me say P 

A ftitore time e*en now my notice claims ; 

Nor ancient then shall be the present day," &c. 

" But if the nnblnshing ones could haply see. 
What heaven's swift vengeance doth for them design, 
Full many a month to howl would open'd be. 

For, if my foresight doth not lead me wrong, 
Grief shall be theirs, ere bearded is his face 
Who now is lull'd to sleep with nurse's song. 

Brother, no more conceal thy fate I pray : 
Behold, not I alone, but all this race 
With wonder gaze on the divided ray f." 

I answer'd him : " If what thou wert with me, 
And I with thee, thou call'st to memory. 
Still bitter will the recollection be. 

That life I left, at hist persuasive prayer 
Who guides my steps." 

Purgatorio, c. 23, v. 76-99, 106-119. 

the period was shortened which is usually required before the admis- 
sion of a soul into Purgatory, " where (line 84) tune misspent must be 
by time restored." The mention of his wife's piety and worth leads 
Forese into a severe invective against the Morentine ladies of that day. 
(Wright.) 

* Barbagia is a district in Sardinia, and he compares it with Florence, 
where Nella dwelt. 

t The light is divided by Dante's shadow, because he has a body, 
whereas the souls have no bodies, and therefore no shadows. (Tbai^sl.) 

tVirgfl. 
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In verses 115-118 commentators have discoTered a 
trace of the gay and rather vicious life that in those 
years may have been led by the two yomig friends^ Dante 
and Forese; but the virtuous indignation Dante here 
displays agamst shameless and scandalous vice^ at least 
shows that he did not add to his faults the guilt of 
excusing them. While the two friends are ascending 
the mountain together^ Dante inquires after Piccarda. 
Forese answers : — 

** My sister good and beautiM — ^which most 
I know not — ^triumphs in Olympus* height. 
Bearing her crown amid the joyful host." 

PurgcUorio, c. 24, v. 13-15. 

After his ascent into Paradise^ Dante finds there the 
gentle Piccarda^ but in its lowest circle^ among the 
souls of those who have been forced by violence to break 
some vow. The story of Piccarda is one of the most 
pathetic related by Dante; and it is surprising that it 
has not been adopted by modem poets^ among the many 
others they have taken from him. Piccarda^ or perhaps 
Biccarda^ took the veil at the Monastery of Santa Chiara^ 
at Florence^ an Order founded in the beginning of the 
century by St. Clara^ the fellow-citizen and the contem- 
porary of St. Francis of Assisi. Piccarda had entered 
this retreat of virgins when grown to womanhood^ and 
with her free will *. Her brother, Corso Donati, who 

* Benyenuto da Imola. 
VOL. I. H 
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was the tyrant of his &mily as well as of his coimtry, 
wishing to withdraw her from it^ for what reason is 
unknown^ took with him twelve ruffians^ with a man 
named Farinata at their head^ and scaling the walls of 
the monastery carried off the maiden by force^ and 
brought her to his mansion. Then having snatched off 
the sacred veil^ and decked her out in the adornments of 
the worlds he gave her in marriage to a nobleman called 
RoseUino deUa Bosa. We will now refer to the account 
of this in the Paradiso^ which is most touching ; Piccarda 
is described in it as one of those gentle, heavenly female 
characters that Dante, and after him Shakespeare, were 
alone able to paint. 

Then to the soul who in her looks display'd 
Most wish for converse, 1 these words address'd. 
Like one by oyer-eagemess betray'd. 

O well-bom spirit, who in the glowing flood 
Of life eternal dost that sweetness feel, 
"Which, if not tasted, is not understood ; 

To me it were a boon I well should prize, 
Wonld'st thou thy name and destiny reveal." 
Whereat she promptly, and with smiling eyes : — 

" Our charity, like Hers * to which we aspire, 
(Who longs her court should all resemble her,) 
Ne'er bars the door against a just desire. 

A virgin sister upon earth was I ; 
Not win increase of beauty make thee err, 
If thou my features scan attentively; 

* Divine Ghnrity. 
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But thou wilt know Piccaida — blessed here 
Amid these others who are also blest,— 
Inhabitants of this the lowest sphere. 
Enamonr'dof the Holy Spirit alone, 
We joy to share the mansions of his rest. 
And in his pleasure recognise our own. 
And this onr state, which humble may appear. 

Compared with theirs on high, doth Heaven assign, 

Because our vows in part neglected were." 
" In your most wondrous features," I retum*d, 

'* Is manifested somewhat so divine, 

No trace of former likeness is discem'd ; 
And this the cause of my slow memory: 

Yet what you tell me now assists me so, 

I call you to my mind more readily. 
But say, ye blessed ones, to greater height 

Aspire ye, that your Maker ye may know, 

Or of his face obtain a nearer sight P" 
She smiled ;^-her smile the other spirits caught. 

And answeriog me, a look so joyous wore. 

As though the Primal love the flame had wrought* 
" O brother. Charity so calms our will, 

We know not what it is to thirst for more ; 

And foil contentment every heart doth fiU. 
To loftier region did we wish to rise. 

Our wishes would with His discordant be. 

Who for our portion gives these lower skies : 
Which may not be, if thou consider well 

The real nature of the charity 

Wherein 'tis here our destiny to dwell. 
Thus 'tis essential to this state of bliss 

To keep our wills within the will divine*, 

That ours may be identified with His. 

* Our love to God brings us to a free resignation of our yrill to His. 
(Wright.) 

H 2 
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And hence, though diyen are the seats we fill. 
Each is as pleased as is the King benign. 
Who moulds our hearts according to his will. 

Our peace is in His will — that ocean vast, 
Whither aU creatures tend — both those that He 
Creates, and those by plastic nature cast." 

Then was it clear to me that every place 
In Heaven is Paradise ; though different be 
The appointed measure of the heavenly grace. 

But as, when sated with one sort of meat, 
And craving still another, for the one 
We oflfer thanks, for the other we entreat ; 

E'en so did I ; and show'd by act and word 
My wish to know the thread she had not spun * 
To its ftill end ; — then this reply I heard : — 

" Transcendent purity and stainless worth 
Have to a loftier heaven exalted her f. 
Whose rules are still obey*d upon your earth ; 

So that her followers may both day and night 
Dwell with that Bridegroom who receives each prayer 
That Charity makes pleasing in His sight. 

To follow her, I in my youthM days 

Fled from the world ; and in her garb array'd 
Promised observance of her holy ways. 

Men prone to evil rather than to good. 

Tore me away from the sweet cloister's shade ; 
God knows the life I afterwards pursued." 

Faradiso, c. 3, v. 34-108. 

Those who would wish to learn more concerning 

* Dante's curiosity having been satisfied on the question, whether the 
inhabitants of the Moon indulged in higher aspirations, he wishes to 
learn '* what thread she had not spun to its fiiU end," that is, what 
religious vow she had failed to perform. (Wright.) 

t St. Clara. 
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Piccarda^ should read the whole of the third and fourth^ 
and part of the fifth canto of the Paradiso. For the 
sacrilegious violence with which Corso Donati acted 
toward his sister^ ^' he was obliged to satisfy the enjoined 
penance, by submitting to loss, shame, and opprobriimi, 
for, great man as he was, and almost a Baron, he stood 
in his shirt */' 

Villani thus speaks of Corso : " He and those of his 
house were noblemen and warriors of not superabundant 
riches/' In another place he says : " This Messer Corso 
was the most wise, the most valiant knight, the most 
eloquent orator, the man of the greatest experience, and 
the highest renown for great boldness and enterprise, that 
was in his day in Italy. He was of a handsome person 
and of a graceful carriage, but he was extremely worldly, 
and in his day in Florence made many commotions, 
and occasioned much scandal in order to obtain state 
and commandf/' Dino Compagni points him out in a 
still more lively manner, during the time of his over- 
whelming power. "A knight resembling the Roman 
Catiline, but more cruel than he, noble in blood, hand- 
some in person, a pleasing speaker, adorned with graceful 
manners, a subtle wit, with a spirit always intent on 

doing evil This man was Messer Corso Donati, 

who, on account of his pride, was called the Baron; 
when he passed through the country, many used to cry 

* Anonymous writer, quoted in the Ed. Min. of the FajradiBO, c. 8, t. 49. 
t Villani, pp. 369, 434. 
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out. Long live the Baron ! and the country seemed his 
own. Vain glory guided him, he did many benefits*.'* 
Dino says in another place : *' He was extremely hand- 
some even in old-age, a fine figure, with delicate fea- 
tures, a fair complexion The associate and inti- 
mate of great lords and noblemen, he had an extensive 
friendship, and was celebrated throughout Italy. He 
was the enemy of the people and the Popolani\y beloved 
by the troops, fall of malicious thoughts, wicked, and 
artful.'' It does not appear in what year he was bom, 
and of what age he was when Dante became connected 
with him by marriage; but since he died in a green old 
age in 1306, he must have been in the dedine of manhood 
in 1293, and thus about twenty years older than Dante. 
His wife, according to Perreto Vicentino, was a sister of 
his neighbour and future enemy, Vieri de' Cerchi. He 
lost her at Treviso, when he was there as Captain with 
the Podestk Gerardo da Camino. It is reported that 
she died of poison, administered to her by her husband ; 
and that Corso, after his return home, having his 
brother-in-law at supper with him, and maMng his 
maitre d'hfitel taste his wine, Vieri said : ''You did not 
give drink to my sister thus !" and thence arose their 
reciprocal hatred J. But this is not mentioned by the 

* Dino Compagni, p. 95. 

t The rich dtizeiis who were not noble. See Chapter IV. and the 
last note. 
X Ferreto Vicentino, Rer. It. torn. ix. p. 974. 
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Florentine historians^ and other reasons are assigned for 
their mutual hatred; so perhaps we ought to consider 
this anecdote as one of those inventions by which politi- 
cal events are explained by the vulgar. Nor ought we 
perhaps to give much credit to this close alliance between 
the haughty Corso, almost a Baron, and Vieri a new 
man and a Pqpolano, But whether they were or were 
not brothers-in-law^ animosities existed between them^ 
which we shall see occasioned the subveirsion of their 
common country. 

And now, if we recollect that Dante most probably 
belonged to the company of Feditori, who accompanied 
Vieri de* Cerchi to the battle of Campaldino, we must 
suppose that he must have been more or less involved 
in these animosities. But Corso was the enemy of 
another, in whom Dante was still more interested; his 
first Jriend, his companion, and almost his instructor in 
poetry, him to whom he had lately dedicated his little 
book, the Vita Nuova, his beloved Guido Cavalcanti. 
What was the cause of this enmity is not known, but we 
may easily imagine that there was no want of a subject 
of contention between the over-bearing and tyrannical 
Corso, and the bold Guido Cavalcanti, so renowned in 
his native city. Dino Compagni says, ^'Messer Corso 
feared him much, because he knew he had a high spirit ; 
and he tried to assassinate him during Guidons pil- 
grimage to St. James*, but he could not effect it. 
* St. Jago of Gompostella in Galicia. 
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Wherefore Guido having returned to Florence, and 
hearing of this plot, he excited many yonng men against 
Corso, who promised to stand by him*/' There can be 
little doubt that Dante must have been one of these 
young men. 

Thus we may form some idea of the life which our 
Poet must have led in the district round the Piazza 
of San Martino del Yescovo, and within the walls of the 
hereditary mansion of the Alighieri. 

• Dino Comp. p. 61. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE FLORENTINE REPUBLIC— DANTE'S EMBASSIES. 
1293-^1300. 



Thee, Florence, have an upetart race and new, 
And sudden gainB, so fill'd with waste and pride, 
That thine excess thou dost already rue ! 

Inferno, c. 16, v. 73-75. 
To mixture of the breeds may be imputed 
The ills which on the city have been pour'd ; 
As hurt the body various meats ill suited. 

Paradiso, c. 16, v. 67-69. 



The age of Dante was the age in which the Guelf party 
triumphed in Italy, — ^the age in which that party (the 
party of the nation and of the people) might have be- 
come general throughout the whole peninsula, and might 
have formed it into a confederation, or given it its liberty. 
The opportunity was favourable, from the disputes in the 
Empire that ensued on the death of the last of the House 
of Suabia, and afterwards from Italy being entirely aban- 
doned by the first Emperor of the Austrian line. But 
the Guelfs made no other use of this opportunity, than 

h3 
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to carry to an extravagant degree their own democratic 
principles^ to oppress their adversaries^ and to make new 
divisions within themselves. Florence had as yet been 
the most prudent and moderate of all the cities^ but 
she was now to become the most extravagantly Guelf 
and democratic (popolano) . Dante^ who was the son of 
a Guelf exile, and was bom the year in which that fac- 
tion first triumphed, took a part in the Guelf govern- 
ment while it was at its greatest glory, but not after- 
wards ; he was on the contrary the victim of the ultra 
party. 

In 1290, (the year succeeding that of the victory of 
Campaldino and the capture of Caprona) the Florentines 
made another expedition against Arezzo, and on St. John^s 
day (a day peculiarly sacred at Florence) a PcUio was run 
for under its walls; as they returned home, they laid 
waste all the territory belonging to Arezzo and the 
estates of the Counts Guidi, who were GhibeUines. 
During the rest of that year, and the following one, 
they assisted Lucca and G^noa against Pisa, which city 
had become more than ever GhibeUine since the tragic 
death of Ugolino. But these expeditions of 1290 and 
1291 produced no firuit, and Tuscany remained divided ; 
Florence and Sienna adhering to the Guelf faction, Pisa 
and Arezzo to the GhibeUine ; but the former elated by. 
victory, the latter abashed by defeat. 

The Florentines next turned their activity against 
themselves. Then, at last, began in Florence the sad 
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division into the parties of the Nobles and the Popolani, 
which for some time had been ruining many of the 
other Italian cities. The nobles^ deprived of their 
share in the government of the Priors of the Arts, re- 
venged themselves by privately oppressing the Iowa* 
classes. This mnst always happen when legal power is 
denied to those who possess the reality of power. Things 
can never long remain in this state; for either l^al power 
mnst be restored to the powerful, or they mnst be de- 
prived of that which they possess in fact. The first case 
is that in which popular revolutions are followed by a 
reaction; the second, that in which they are carried to 
the utmost extreme; and this last was the case with 
Florence. The nobles, who had been thus publicly op- 
pressed, though as private individuals they were the 
oppressors, were again attacked by the people. 

"The people, principally led by Giano deUa Bella, a 
great and powerful citizen,^ — ^a wise, worthy, and good 
man, and of a good race,'' — ^formed a new government ; 
or rather, retaining that of the Priors of the Arts, 
added to it a Gonfaloniere of Justice, who was to execute 
the commands of the Priors; "to this last was given a 
gojtfalon or banner, with a red cross on a white field 
^— the arms of the people, and a thousand foot-soldiers 
all armed, that were to be ever at the call of the 
said Gronfaloniere, in the pubKc place, or wherever he 
required them ; and the people made themselves laws, 
which they called Ordinances of JtAstice, against the 
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nobles who should oommit outrages against the Popolani ; 
so that one relation (conaorto) was answerable for what 
another did^ and that their misdeeds might be proved 
bjr two persons^ testifying the public belief and report. 
And they determined that any family which had had a 
knight among them^ should be considered as belonging 
to the Nobles*, and none of them could be magistrates, 
nor GronMoniere of justice, nor belong to the CoUegesf. 
And they ordained that the old magistrates, with certain 
other votes, should elect the newj/' These, in the year 
1293§, were the definitive ordinances of the Guelfic and 
democratic Republic of Florence, those in which she per- 
severed, or always returned to ; and, ancient as they are, 
might be considered as forming her legitimate constitu- 
tion. And this last step in the oppression of the Nobles 
was the cause to which Macchiavelli attributes the un- 
fitness of Florence for war, and therefore for making 
conquests and thus increasing her territory. 

To such repressive ordinances the Nobles were forced 
to submit, but very reluctantly; ^' they violently com- 
plained of these laws and their administrators, saying, 
" A horse in passing sweeps its tail in the face of a Po- 

* Dante, whose ancestor Gaociaguida had been made a knight a 
hundred and fifty years before, must have been included among the Nobles.^ 

t The Electoral Colleges. 

X Dino Compagni, p. 47. 

§ Both Dino Compagni and G-. YiUani date this revolution as in Feb- 
ruary, 1292 ; but the Florentine year ending on the 15th March, accord- 
ing to our present reckoning, it is properly 1293. This must be remem- 
bered in the other dates we shall give. 
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polano, or in a crowds without malice^ one person may 
push against another^ or children of tender age may get 
into a quarrel — ^grown men will support them. For so 
small a fault should these be ruined^ V^ It is remark- 
able^ that he who paints in such lively colours the just 
complaints of the Nobles^ is Dino Compagni^ a PopoUmo 
himself^ and the friend of Giano della Bella. Dino had 
often been one of the Priors^ and in his official situation 
had pulled down the houses of Nobles conscientiously^ 
so that they could not be rebuilt^ and he complains of 
those who acted differently in this respect from himself. 
His lively description of the tyranny exercised by the 
democratic party, and the resistance to it by the Nobles, 
ought to be read ; but for the sake of brevity we will 
omit it here, and we will only point out the verses with 
which we have headed the present chapter ; and indeed 
the whole of the sixteenth Canto of the Paradiso, as a 
reminiscence of the indignation of the Nobles. For 
although Dante, as we shall see, quitted their body, he 
never could lay aside their pride. 

Amongst these Nobles who resisted the oppression of 
the people, Corso Donati must have been the chief, but 
he did not at first come forward ; with one of his usual 
stratagems, however, he was the cause of a new revolu- 
tion, which drove Giano deUa Bella, the leader of the 
people, from the city. In January, 12^5, ^^ it happened,^' 

* That is, their houses pulled down, according to these ordinances of 
justice. (Dino Gompagni, p. 49.) 
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says Dino Compagni^ ^Hhat Messer Corso Donatio a 
powerful knight^ sent some armed men to stab his re- 
lation {consorto), Messer Simone Gala&one^ and in the 
scuffle one was killed and some wounded. Both parties 
brought forward an accusation^ and therefore it was 
necessary to proceed according to the ordinances of 
justice, in receiving the evidence and in punishing. The 
proceediogs came before the Podestk, Messer Gian di 
Lucino, a Lombard, a noble knight, and of great sense 
and goodness. And one of his judges^, hearing the 
case, and listening to the evidence which both parties 
produced, and finding that it told against Messer Corso, 
made his Notary write just the contrary, by which 
means Messer Corso was to be acquitted and Messer 
Simone condemned. Therefore the Fodest^ being de- 
ceived, absolved Messer Corso and condemned Messer 
Simone. The citizens, hearing the fact, concluded that 
he had done this for a bribe, and that he was an enemy 
to the people ; and the opponents of Messer Corso above 
all cried out ^th one voice, 'Death to the Podestk! 
Bum, bum !' The first originators of this tumult were 
Taldo della Bella, and Baldo del Borgo, more out of 
malice to Messer Corso than &om displeasure at the 
injustice. The tumult increased to such a height, that 
the people hastened to the palace of the Podestk with 
straw to bum down the gate. 

* The Podest^b was always assisted by inferior officers, who were called 

judges. (TBA17SL.) 
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" Giano, who was along with the Priors, hearing the 
cries of the mnltitude, said, ' I will go and rescue the 
Podestk from the hands of the people/ and he mounted 
his horse, thinking that the people would follow him, 
and would retire in obedience to his words. But just 
the contrary happened, for they turned their lances 
against him to thrust him off his horse, therefore he 
turned back. The Priors came down to the Piazza with 
the Gonfalouiere, hoping to please the people, and to 
mitigate their fdry ; but it iucreased to such a degree, 
that they burned down the gate of the PodestJi, and 
carried off his horses and furniture. The Podestk fled to 
a house in the neighbourhood ; his servants were taken, 
the documents were torn up ; and whoever had a law-suit 
going on in court, and was evilly disposed, went and tore 
it up ; and one judge, of the name of Messer Baldo dell^ 
Ammirato, managed to do this very well ; he had many 
adversaries, and had in court against him many accusa- 
tions and law-suits; and having proceedings going on 
against him, and fearing that he should be condemned, he 
and his followers craftily managed to break open the 
chests and tear up the documents, so that they could 
never be found. Many did strange things in this uproar. 
The Podestk and his fiumly were in great danger; he 
had along with him his wife, who was much esteemed in 
Lombardy and possessed great beauty. She, along with 
her husband, hearing the cries of the people, they called 
out ^ Murder !^ and fled to a neighbouring house, where 
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they found friendly aid^ and remained concealed and 
hidden. 

" The following day the council assembled^ and it was 
settled, that for the honour of the city they should re- 
store to the Podestit everything of which he had been 
robbed, and that they should pay him his salary; and 
this they did, and he departed*/^ 

Yillani also gives us the same particulars, and adds, 
that Messer Corso, fearing for his personal safety, " fled 
from the palace from roof to roof, for then it was not 
walled as it is nowf.^' 

The enemies of Giano, that is the Nobles, and, as it 
also appears, some of the principal Fopolani families, 
took advantage of this opportunity to accuse hirn of 
having infringed the ordinances of justice ; and Giano, 
discouraged at seeing himself abandoned by his party, 
departed from the city in the March of that year, 
either from want of courage or from a generous wish 
not to disturb its tranquillity : he hoped to be recalled, 
but he never was so, and he died in exile. Dante points 
him out, and speaks of Giano having passed over to the 
popular side, notwithstanding the nobility of the family 
of DeUa Bella, iq the account of the principal Florentine 
families which he puts into the mouth of Cacciaguida. 

Each one that bears the insignia of the great 
Baron, (whose name and worth is testified, 
Oft as returns St. Thomas' annual feaet,) 

* Dino Compagni, 63. f Villani, pp. 349, 350. 
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Knighthood, and privilege firom him obtained* ; 
Though oTief now lists upon the people's side, 
Whose fringe of gold erewhile from him was gain'd. 
Paradiso, c. 16, v. 127-132. 

Notwithstandiiig the fall of Giano, the Nobles did not 
retTim into power. He was succeeded as a popular 
leader by one much his inferior, one Pecora, sumamed, 
from his trade, the Butcher. New disputes arose between 
the nobles and the people, and between the upper and 
lower ranks of the people itself. Villani tells us that, 
in the year 1295, ''many families, who were neither 
tyrannical nor powerful, withdrew from the order of the 
nobles, and enrolled themselves among the people, di- 
minishing the power of the nobles and increasing that 
of the people.^' Dante must have precisely been one of 
those nobles "who were neither tyrannical nor power- 
ful^^ ; and whether he was induced to take this step firom 
his animosity to Messer Corso, (who must certainly be 
reckoned among the tyrants,) or to enable him to receive 
official situations fi*om the Republic (as since the ordi- 
nances of 1293 Nobles were excluded fi^m these), it is 
certain that he was among those who passed over from 
their own order to that of the Popolani, by being ma- 

* Florentine fiunilies had been pennitted by Count Ugo of Luxemburg, 
" the Great Baron," lieutenant of the Emperor Otho III., to bear his 
arms, and to obtain other priyileges of nobUity. Ugo died on St. 
Thomas' day, and the monks used to keep the amiiyersary. The Pulci 
I^erli, GangaUndi Qiandinati, and DeUa Bella, all bore the same coat of 
arms or insignia, but the Delia Bella had it wreathed with gold. (Ed. 
Minenra. Wright.) 

t The one is Giano della Bella. 
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triculated in one of the Arts. In a register from 1297 
to 1300^ of the Art of the physicians and druggists^ 
the fifth of the seven major Art^y he is found matricu- 
lated in these words : Darde d'Aldighiero degli Aldighieri 
poetafiorentinof. Dante could not really have been a phy- 
sician or a druggistlt ; for having entered into this Art, 
between the thirty-second and thirty-fifth years of his life, 
it is not possible that he should have done so in order to 
begin to practise at so ripe an age, nor do we find this 
circumstance mentioned in any other place; he must 
therefore have entered this Art, in order to cancel the 
efiect of an oppressive law. The popular rulers must 
not only have acquiesced, but assisted, in an artifice which 
added so much weight to their order ; and it being made 
use of by so many of the Nobles, must have removed. 



* GDhe citizens of Florence were classed from 1266 into twelve Arti, 
or companies of trades or professions, seven of which were called Arti 
maggiariy major arts, and five Arti mmoriy or minor arts. The Arti mag' 
giori were, 1. lawyers and attorneys; 2. dealers in foreign stuffs; 
3. bankers and money-changers ; 4. woollen manufacturers and drapers ; 
5. physicians and druggists ; 6. silk manufacturers ; 7. Airriers. The 
ArH nUnori were, 1. retailers of doth ; 2. smiths ; 3. shoemakers ; 4. 
butchers ; 5. carpenters and masons ; these lower trades were afterwards 
increased to fourteen, so that they were altogether twenty-one. Every 
citizen who wished to be eligible to office, was obliged to inscribe his 
name on the rolls of one of the trades. (Tbansl.) 

t Dante d' Aldighieri, of the iBmiily of the Aldighieri, a Florentine 
poet. (Pelli, p. 90.) 

X The trade of physician and druggist, which included the sale of all 
sorts of Oriental spices and foreign productions, formed a veiy extensive 
and lucrative branch of commerce. (Napier's Florentine History, book i., 
Miscellaneous Chapter.) 
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or at least diminished^ the shame of such a desertion of 
their class. Dante^ by this means^ obtained office tmder 
the popular goyemment. 

His entrance iuto office is related by Boccaccio in his 
usual declamatory style^ — ^a striking contrast to the per- 
spicuity of Villani and Dino Compagni. After his 
general maxims on the marriage of philosophers^ which 
we have quoted^ he continues: ^^ Domestic cares drove 
Dante into public life^ in which he was so much wrapt 
up by the yaui honours which are attached to all official 
situations, that, without considering from whence he had 
started, and whither he was bent, he gave himself up 
without restraint to poUtics. And fortune in this respect 
seconded his wishes so well, that no embassy was listened 
to, none answered, no law reformed or abolished, no 
peace concluded, no public war undertaken, and in short 
nothiDg of importance deliberated, without consulting 
his opinion*/^ 

It is to be regretted that we cannot ascertaru the cause 
of Dante^s entering ruto public life ; it might have been 
owing to domestic annoyances, or he might have been 
drawn ruto it through his relationship with the Donati ; 
we are also ignorant in what year after 1293 he entered 
office, and when and how he was matriculated into the 
Art of the physicians and druggists. The two quota- 
tions with which we have headed the present chapter, 
and many passages of his Commedia, as well as his whole 
• Boccaccio, Vita di Dante, p. 29. 
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life^ give one to understand that Dante's habits of thought 
were not democratic ; it does not appear to me therefore 
a very bold conjecture to suppose^ that he at first may 
have sided with the Donati and the Nobles; but that 
during the last years of the century, their intrigues, 
especially those of Messer Corso, separated him from 
them, and then being matriculated into an Art he allied 
himself nearer and nearer to the Popolani. All this is 
very obscure, but we have some clearer particulars re- 
lating to Dante's public life from another of his bio- 
graphers, Filelfo. 

Filelfo lived more than a century later than Dante, but 
as he wrote in Florence, where there were many written 
records, as well as traditions, which have since been lost, 
I must consider him of great authority on a subject so 
public and so important. He tells us that Dante under- 
took fourteen embassies for the Republic. Embassies were 
then entrusted to men of letters, even when th^ were 
not statesmen, as for example to Petrarch and Boccaccio, 
which makes it still more probable that they should have 
been entrusted to Dante, who, as well as being a man of 
letters, had been actively engaged in war, and was not 
only noble himself but allied by marriage to a noble and 
powerful family. Nor is it likely that he would have 
obtained, as he did at a later period, the first offices of 
the Republic, had he not acquired some reputation in 
those that were subordinate; and these embassies are 
the only ones that are anywhere mentioned. Besides, 
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we have certain records of other embassies which Dante 
undertook during his exile, and even at the latest period 
of his life, in the service of diflferent princes with whom 
he had taken refiige; now it is not likely that these 
would have been entrusted to him had he not been pre^ 
viously engaged in similar offices for his country, and 
had he not acquired the reputation of a good ambas- 
sador, or, as we now say, a skilful diplomatist. But we 
must not suppose that the ambassadors of those days 
enjoyed the importance and the state that they do at 
present ; then, and long afterwards, they were not fixed 
down to any particular place, but returned to their 
country as soon as the negotiations on which they were 
sent were terminated. They went and returned alone 
and on horseback, and with so little pomp, that th^ 
were often exposed to fatigue and difficulties, as may be 
seen two centuries later in the dispatches of Mac- 
chiaveUi. 

The greatest proof of the truth of Dante^s embassies 
rests in some of the particulars Filelfo gives us, agree- 
ing with facts recorded in history. He enumerates 
them thus : — 

" 1 . To the Siennese, on the subject of a boundary Une, 
which Dante settled as he desired. 2. To the Peru- 
gians, on account of certain citizens detained at Perugia, 
whom he brought back with him to Florence. 8. To 
the Venetian Republic, to form an alliance, which he was 
able to eflFect. 4. To the King of Naples with presents. 
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to establisli a firiendship^ which he contracted so well 
that it was indelible. 6. To the Marquis of Este^ on 
his nuptials, in which he took precedence of the other 
ambassadors. 6. To the Genoese, on their boundary 
line, which he settled excellently well. 7. A second 
time to the King of Naples, to effect the liberation of 
Vanni Barducci, whom the king was going to put to 
death, and who was liberated by that admirable oration 
of Dante, which begins : ' Nihil est, quo sis, Bex op- 
time, conformior Creatori cunctorum, et regni tui lar- 
gitori, quam misericordia et pietas, et afflictorum com- 
miseratio,' etc.* 8, 9, 10, 11. As an orator to the 
Court of Pope BonifiEU^e, and he obtained what he wanted 
each time, with the exception of the last, as that em- 
bassy was not completed when he was banished. 12 
and 13. He was twice sent to the King of Hungary, 
and obtained everything he asked. 14. He was sent as 
an orator to the King of France, and he united him 
with his native city by an eternal bond of friendship, 
which subsists to the present day. He spoke not with- 
out taste {non insipide) in the French language, and it 
is said that he also wrote in itf.^' 

Now, as far as we can judge, all these embassies must 
have taken place after 1293. One of those to Pope 
Boniface might have been in 1295, directly after the 

* There is nothing in which you can be, excellent King, more similar 
to the Creator of all men, and to the Bestower of your kingdom, than by 
mercy and pity, and compassion for the afflicted. 

t Pelli, p. 93. 
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expulsion of Giano della Bella^ when it is related by 
Dino Compagni, that, payment being denied by Florence 
to Messer Giovanni da Celano, their captain of two 
hundred soldiers, he went over to Arezzo ; the Floren- 
tines sent to the Pope, in order that he should inter- 
fere; this the Pope did, and by persuading them to 
give their captain 20,000 florins, he made them friends 
again*. 

Some of these embassies, sent to the Pope, to King 
Charles II. of Naples, to his son Charles Martel, King of 
Hungary, and perhaps to Philip le Bel, King of France, 
might have been for the purpose of a negotiation, which 
occupied half Europe, and above all Florence, about the 
year 1295. Alphonso King of Arragon having died in 
that year. Pope Boniface tried to effect the following 
arrangement: — Philip le Bel was to give his brother 
Charles of Valois the county of Anjou, and Charles was 
to resign the kingdom of Arragon, which had been con- 
ferred on him by Pope Martin IV., to James of Arra- 
gon, King of Sicily, the brother of Alphonso, the late 
King of Arragon; James, on his part, was to give 
up Sicily to Charles, King of Naples, of the House 
of Anjou. That Florence took a part in these treaties 
may be seen by referring to the thirteenth chapter of 
the seventh book of Villani, which is entitled : '^ How 
Pope Boniface made King Charles and the Florentines 
make peace with Don James of Arragon, King of Sicily/^ 

* Dino Oompagni, p. 66. 
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Villani tells us in this chapter, how King Charles went 
himself into France, and that his son Charles Martel 
visited Florence a second time, and waited there twenty 
days for his father's return; "and," says Dino, "he 
was received with the greatest honour by the Floren- 
tines, and he displayed great love to the Florentines, 
whence he gained favour with them all*;" the friend- 
ship between this prince and Dante might have been 
thus much closer cemented, or it might even then have 
been first formed; it could not have been of a much 
later date, since it is believed that the King of Hun- 
gary died in this year, 1295. All these treaties, with 
one exception, were afterwards settled satisfactorily. 
The exception was this: Frederick of Arragon, the 
brother of Alphonso and James, being then in Sicily, 
was summoned to Rome, that he might there give his 
consent to the arrangement; he obeyed the summons, 
but he was accompanied by the two great enemies of 
the French, Giovanni da Procida and Roggieri di Loria ; 
Frederick promised nothing, and having returned to 
Sicily, caused himself to be crowned there as king in 
the foUowing year, on Easter Sunday, 1296t. 

If Dante was employed by Florence on these negotia- 
tions, as we have reason to suppose, this must have been 
the occasion when he heard lectures on philosophy at 
the University of Naples ; this must have been the time 

• Dino Compagni. 

t Muratori, ann. 1295-1301. 
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in which he made the aoqiiaintance, and in some degree 
the Mendship, of Frederick King of Sicily. If on this 
or on any other occasion Dante was sent as ambassador 
to Parisj his return thither when an exile, to a country 
and prince he had known in former times, may be better 
explained. What Filelfo says regarding Dante forming 
an alliance between Prance and Florence, which lasted 
more than a century, may appear an exaggeration; but 
we may suppose that Dante having concluded some ar- 
rangement with the French king, this was considered 
by Filelfo as the commencement of the long alliance 
that afterwards really existed between that kingdom 
and the Republic. There is no doubt of the last fact 
mentioned by Filelfo, that Dante understood and wrote 
French. In this language, or at least in Proven9al, 
there is a. fragment of some length in the 'Purgatorio*/ 
there is also a canzone which is most generally attri- 
buted to Dante, and which has been rejected by some, 
for the very insuiBcient reason that it does not seem 
worthy of him ; this canzone, which begins thus : " Ahi 
faubc ris, per qui trae haves," is written partly in Pro- 
ven9al, partly in Latin, and partly in Italian. But we 
will now gladly abandon the field of conjectures, into 
which we had but unwillingly entered. 

An existing document gives us certain evidence of 
another embassy, which Filelfo has not recorded among 
his fourteen. It was on the 8th of May, 1299, 
* Purgatorio, c. 26, v. 140-147. 

VOL. I. I 
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that Dante was sent in the name of the Comiine of 
Florence, and for the interests of the Guelf party, to 
the Comune of San Geminiano. We have seen the 
Comunes under the Emperors, and the democratic party 
during the sovereignty of the Comunes, form a state 
within a state; in the same manner the Guelf party 
formed a separate government within the popular go- 
vernment of Florence. The more we study the mediaeval 
history of Italy, the more we shall see that this practice 
of forming state within state was very general, and was 
her great misfortune. In addition to the popular go- 
vernment of the Priors of the Arts, which had lately 
become the government of Florence, there was another 
government mixed up with it, and set over it, — ^this was 
the government of the Party Guelf, with its own ma- 
gistrates, its own revenues, and its own deliberations. 
These magistrates were called Captains of the Party 
Guelf; they had a seal and treasure of their own, which 
last was called the mobile (moveables) of the party. This 
treasure was probably derived from the confiscated 
effects of the Ghibellines, and from the contributions of 
the Guelf party. ViUani attributes the odium which 
Giano della Bella incurred, and his expulsion from Flo- 
rence, to an attempt he made to restore to the Comune 
the seal and the treasure {mobile) of the Party Guelf. 
Nor was this party government restricted to Florence ; 
it was extended to the other Guelf cities, and their 
united league was called the Taglia Guelf a (Guelf Tri- 
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bute), probably from the tribute or tax which was paid 
by all. Now it appears that there were two Captains 
of the Party Guelf; and in 1299 the office of one of them 
falling vacant, Dante was sent to the city of San Gemi- 
niano, and perhaps to several or all the cities belonging 
to this league. We find that "the noble Florentine 
Dante degU Allegheri, ambassador on the part of the 
Florentine Comune, was introduced into the Council of 
the Comune of San Geminiano And he said a par- 
liament and discussion ought to be held in a certain 
place, according to the custom through the Common- 
wealth of the Tuscan Taglia, in order to choose and ap- 
point a new Captain. For which, to settle these things, 
it was advisable to assemble the Syndics^ and solemn 
ambassadors of the aforesaid Commonwealth.^^ Then 
follows the proposal of one of the counsellors, and the 
usual discussion. '^And they acted according to the 
usual custom ; they appointed one or more syndics, or 
rather ambassadors, with sufficient powers, to meet at the 
time and place that farther letters from the Comune of 
Florence should require, with other syndics and ambas- 
sadors from the other Comunes of the aforesaid society, 
to harangue, and especially to appoint and confirm a 
new Captain of the Taglia; with this exception, that they 

* " In the Middle Ages the word Syndicus waa in common use, and 
was frequently given to the agent or fSactor appointed by corporate 
bodies to manage their common affairs, and espedally to represent them 
in courts of law." (Penny Cyclopedia.) 

I 2 
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could not sign their names, nor enter into any obliga- 
tion, without first declaring to their own Comune what 
the expenditure would be*/' 

Thus we see that Dante, during the seven years that 
elapsed between 1293 and 1300, devoted himself less to 
letters than to the affairs of the Republic. Notwith- 
standing the vicious government and internal divisions 
that we have been describing, this government and these 
years added to the splendour and greatness of Florence. 
MacchiaveUi somewhere points out to us, how factions 
in free governments are sometimes the origin of strength 
and greatness ; and the truth of this remark is proved 
in the progress of Florence during the last seven years 
of the thirteenth century. 

On the day of the Holy Cross, in May 1294, the 
great and stupendous church of Santa Croce was 
founded; it may be called the Pantheon, the Westmin- 
ster Abbey, or the Walhalla of Italy, illustrious as it is 
by the monuments of so many great Italians ; Dante's 
monument has been placed there the last. "In the 
same year,'' says Villani, " the city being in a peaceful 
and prosperous condition, the popular storms occasioned 
by the innovations of Giano deUa Bella having passed 
away, the Florentines agreed to restore the great church 
of Florence, which was of a rude form, and of small size 
in proportion to such a city; and they determined to 

* Pelli, p. 94. 
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increase it, and to carry it further back, and to bnild it 
entirely of marble with sculptures. And the foundations 
were laid in September, on the day of Santa Maria, 
by the pope^s legate, the cardinal, with many bishops 
and prelates, etc., naming it Santa Maria del Fiore/' 
And this is the Cathedral of Florence, which was once 
the most beautiftd, and is now among the most beauti- 
ful churches of Christendom. ViUani thus proceeds. 
" In 1296, the Comune and people of Florence being in 
a prosperous and happy condition, but the nobles having 
begun to oppose the people, the people, in order to for- 
tify themselves better in the surrounding country, and 
in order to diminish the strength of the nobles and 
powerfiil families of the country, above all that of the 
Pazzi Ubertini of the Valley of the Amo, who were Ghi- 
bellines, to eflFect all this, they built two noble towns 
and castles in the upper part of the above-mentioned 
Valley of the Amo. And to the one they gave the name 
of CasteUo San Giovanni, to the other Castel Franco ; 
and they made the inhabitants of each free of all muni- 
cipal burdens or expense for ten years, etc. ; by which 
means they grew and multiplied, and became prosperous 
and great towns.'^ Two years afterwards, in 1298, 
^' they began to build the palace of the Priors of the 

Comune and people of Florence And on the spot 

on which they placed the aforesaid palace were of old 
the houses of the rebels and Florentine Ghibellines 
the Uberti ; and on the ruins of their houses they made 
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a Piazza^ and they bought other houses belonging to 
citizens^ and they founded there the said palace^ and 
the Tower of the Priors/' This is that great edifice 
which is now called the Palazzo Vecchio, or Old Palace 
of Florence. In November 1299, " they began to build 
the new and third walls of the city in the Prato d* Ogni 
Santi; and the Bishops of Florence, of Fiesole, and Pis- 
toia, etc. blessed the laying of the first stone of these 
walls j and they built at that time the walls from the 
Tower above the canal, as far as the gate of Prato. But 
on account of the bad times that happened just after- 
wards, they did not build the walls further for a long 
time.'' And these are the present walls of Florence, 
which are so extensive, and to which the houses never 
have reached, for they have never been filled with inha- 
bitants in proportion to their extent; they show what 
hopes and what ambitious schemes of future grandeur 
Florence entertained when she built so ample a circuit. 
Thus in the last seven years of the thirteenth century 
arose her two greatest churches, the Palazzo Vecchio, 
her walls, and some of her neighbouring castles, which 
contribute to render beautiful Florence the admiration 
of our times. And if public monuments are not always 
a sign of national prosperity, as they may be the work 
of an oppressive government, to the injury of public 
property, — ^if again, the growth of a city may be inju- 
rious to the surrounding country, and is a greater proof 
of activity in the people than in the government, — stiU, 
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when both public monimieiits and private dwellings in- 
crease, both within and without the city, one can 
scarcely doubt of the prosperity (at least the mateirial 
prosperity) of the government and the people. 

^^ But in the aforesaid time,^^ continues ViOani, " our 
city Florence, being in a greater and happier condition 
than she had ever been, either since she was rebuilt or 
before it, as well in the greatness of her power as in the 
number of her inhabitants, for she had more than 
30,000 armed citizens within the city, and more than 
70,000 countrymen in her rural districts, with nobility 
to form a good body of cavahy, and jfree people, with 
great riches, ruling almost all Tuscany; the sin of in- 
gratitude, with the assistance of the enemy of the 
human race, made the said abundance generate pride 
and corruption, through which the feasts and gaieties of 
the Florentines came to an end; for until these times 
they dwelt in delight and luxury and tranquillity, ever 
at banquets; and every year on the kalends of May 
there were parties throughout the whole city, and com- 
panies of men and women, revels and balls*/^ 

» Villani, pp. 349, 352, 366, 861, 863, 369. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE BIANOHI AND NERI.— THE JUBILEE.— THE THIRD 
IDEA OF THE COMMEDIA.— DANTE AS PRIOR. 

1300. 

In the midway of this our life below, 
I found myself within a gloomy wood, — 
No traces left the path direct to show. 

Alas ! how painful is it to declare 

The saTage wUdness of that forest rude, 
Whose dread remembrance still renews my fear ! 

More bitter scarcely death itself can be — 



Another path by thee must be pursued. 

If thou this woody wUdemess wouldst leave. 

Inferno, c. 1, v. 1-7, 91, 92. 

" After long struggle, blood,'* he said, " shall flow j 
The woodlemd party shaU at last prevail. 
And with dire slaughter chase away their foe." 

Inferno, c. 6, v. 65-67. 

The new factions that arose in Florence, ia almost all 
Tuscany, and iq some of the cities ia other parts of 
Italy, were merely subdivisions of the Guelf party ; 
merely what, ia time, happens to every faction after a 
period of prosperity, a division of the ultras and of the 
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moderates, or of those who hold more or less extrava- 
gant views. And, as it often happens, the ultras, as- 
sisted from without, obtained the victory; aad the 
moderates, first falsely accused of belonging to the op- 
posite party, then condemned and dispersed, in a short 
time coalesced with that party. All this happened to 
the Guelf party in a very few years, and the Neri and 
Bianchiy the names of the two divisions of that party, 
which had arisen in 1300, were no longer mentioned ten 
years afterwards, but were again lost in the primitive 
appellations of Guelfs and Ghibellines. Thus this epi- 
sode would possess little interest, and would be scarcely 
mentioned in the history of Italy, or even of Florence, 
had not the name of our sublime Poet been involved in 
it j and, after his love, it is the most important circum- 
stance of his life, and the one to which he most fre- 
quently alludes in his Commedia. It thus becomes a 
subject worthy of history, and the circumstances relating 
to it may be derived from maay authors of that day, aad 
principally from Dino Compagni, Giovamai ViUani, and 
Marchionne Stefani. It is true that in these authors 
many contradictions may be found, and some perhaps 
impossible to reconcile. But this inconvenience may be 
found in aU modem histories ; for when there are nu- 
merous documents, it is difficult that all should agree. 
My readers must pardon me, if, after first trying to 
place the events in their right order, I shall here more 
than ever quote from the original documents. Perhaps 

I 3 
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it will be said that I only transcribe, but I am nnwiUing 
to put my own words in the place of these contempo- 
rary historians, who are also some of the most powerful 
writers in our language. 

Florentine historians attribute Corso Donati^s hatred 
towards Vieri de* Cerchi to envy, — ^that vice from which 
great states are not exempt, but which is constantly 
found in smaller ones, and is of the most malignant 
character between near neighbours. This envy arose to 
such a height between Dante's neighbours in Florence, 
that he has rendered it immortal. "Through envy,'' 
says Yillani, " the citizens began to divide into factions, 
and one of the principal feuds began in the Sesto 
dello scandalo\ near the gate of St. Pietro, between 
the families of the Cerchi and the Donati; one party 
was moved by envy, the other by rusticf ingratitude. 
Messer Vieri was the head of the House of the Cerchi, 
and he and his house were powerful in afTairs, possess- 
ing a numerous kindred ; they were very rich merchants, 
for their company X was one of the greatest in the world. 
Men they were without firmness, rustic, and ungratefiil, 
as is the case with those who have risen suddenly to 
great state and power." Observe the title of sesto dello 
scandalOy or the quarter ef offence, given to the quarter 
inhabited by the Cerchi and Donati, and by Dante 

* Th6 quarter of offence. 

t I have translated here saihaibica^ which literally means savage, or 
belonging to the woods, etc. as rustic. (Tban^sl.) 
% Company means here commercial house. 
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himself I but, above all, we should take notice of the 
epithet sakatictty which I have translated as rustic^ 
applied to the Cerchi; whether this originated in their 
being country people, unused to cities and unpolished, 
or on account of their having originally come from the 
woods of the Valley of the Sieve and the district of 
Acone*^, whatever the cause may have been, their party 
was from the beginning called the Forest party {Parte 
selvaggia), and it is called so by Dantef. Villani con- 
tinues : " They were neighbours both at Florence and 
in the country; and through the envy of the one, and 
the whimsical rusticity of the other, great quarrels arose 
between them J." 

Dino Compagni tells us that some of the Cerchi 
^^ bought the palace of the Counts Guidi, which was 
close to the houses of the Pazzi and Donati fEimilies, 
who were of much older blood but not so rich. The 
Donati began to conceive a great hatred towards the 
Cerchi when they saw them rise into greatness, thiey 
having increased their palace, and surrounded it with 
walls, and living very magnificently. What increased 
this hatred greatly was, that Messer Corso Donati, a 
knight of great courage, having lost his wife, took an- 
other, the daughter of Messer Accerito da Gaville, who 
was an heiress j but her relations not consenting to this 

• Paradiso, c. 16. v. 65. 

t See the yerses firom Inferno, c. 6, at the head of the preeent 
Chapter. 
t Villani, p. 369. 
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marriage^ the modier of the maideii, seemg that he was 
a very handsome inaii^ conduded the alliance without 
the consent of the others. The Cerchi^ who were re* 
lated to Messer Neri da Ghtville, became very indignant, 
and tried to exdnde Corso £rom the inheritance; but he 
obtaiiied it by force. This gave rise to much scandal 
and danger to the city generally and to individnals^.^' 
This state of animosity was existing in Florence in the 
beginning of 1300, when it was increased by another 
rather similar qnarrel that had arisen in Pistoia. In 
barbarous times these faaaaSij feuds, as they were called, 
had been the principal stimulns to action, and they still 
subsisted even as late as the times in which we are en- 
gaged; they were not only considered as excusable, but 
sacred even, by Dante, who in this respect does not 
appear to have advanced beyond his age. The passage 
of the Inferno is celebrated in which his relation, Greri 
del Bello, who had met with a violent death, meets him 
and leaves him indignantly. Dante explains and excuses 
this indignation to Vii^ thus : — 

" His violent death, dear Leader," I exclaiin, 

" Yet xmayenged on earth by those who shared 

And stiU remain partakers of the shame. 
Inspired his scorn, — so that in contumely 

He silent passed, nor to accost me eared ; 

Hence for his fate I feel more sympathy." 

Inferno, c. 29, v. 31-36. 

* Dino Compagni, p. 59. 
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" There was in Pistoia a family which amoTinted to 
more than a hundred men capable of bearing arms ; it 
was not of great antiquity, bnt was powerfiil, wealthy, 
and numerous: it was descended from one Cancel- 
lieri Notaio, and from him they had preserved Cancel- 
Ueri as their family name. From the children of the 
two wives of this man were descended the hmidred and 
seven men of arms that have been enumerated ; one of 
the wives having been named Madonna Bianca, her de- 
scendants were called CanceUieri Bianchi (White Can- 
ceUieri) ; and the descendants of the other wife, in oppo- 
sition, were called CanceUieri Neri (Black CanceUieri) . It 
came to pass, through the agency of the enemy of the hu- 
man race, that one day, in their sports, a son of GugUelmo 
CanceUieri Neri, named Lore, wounded Petieri, a son of 
Bertacca CanceUieri Bianchi. When GugUelmo returned 
home, he did not consider it of great importance, and 
merely reproved his son, saying to him, ' Go to Messer 
Bertacca, and ask him to pardon thee ; and may he ask 
his son also to pardon thee.^ .... The son obeyed his 
father; he went to the house of Bertacca, whom he 
found afl9icted on account of his wounded son ; when he 
had heard Lore, he said, ^Thou hast shown Uttle wisdom 
in coming here, and thy father in sending thee.' And 
being ia a room on the ground-floor, beside one of his 
stables, where there was a manger, he had him seized 
and his hand chopped off, on the edge of it, and then 
said to him, ^ Carry thy hand to thy father, who sent 
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thee here/ The youth thus mutilated departed^ and 
returned to his father. When the £Ed:her saw him^ as 
may be reasonably expected from such a things he and 
his took up arms. Many conflicts ensued from this^ 
and some died on one side and some on the other; and 
it divided the city of Pistoia*/' 

This event is related or alluded to by all the Tuscan 
historians; it is placed by some as &r back as 1286^ 
and by others only a short time before the end of the 
century. At any rate it was at the banning of 1300 
that it produced its evil effects on Florence^ engrafting 
the enmities of the Bianchi and Neri of Pistoia on the 
factions already existing within her walls, and giving 
these names to the parties.of the Cerchi and Donati. 

Florence, from being the head of the Guelf Taglia, 
exercised a supremacy over Pistoia and the other lesser 
cities of that league; and fearing that these internal 
dissensions might do injury to the Guelf party, she took 
upon herself the lordship or supremacy of that city. 
The principal Cancellieri, both Bianchi and Neri, were 
banished to Florence itself; " the Neri took up their 
abode in the house of the Frescobaldi, beyond the Amo ; 
the Bianchi at the house of the Cerchi, in the Garbo, 
from being connected with them by kindred. But as 
one sick sheep infects another, and is injurious to the 
flock, so this cursed seed of discord, that had departed 
from Pistoia and had now entered Florence, corrupted 
* Marcbionne Ste£mi YUlaiu. Dino Gompagni. 
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all the Florentines, and divided them into two parties ; 
first, all the noble races and houses, and afterwards aU 
the Popolani, divided among themselves ; and some fa- 
voured one side and some the other. By which cause, 
and the rivalry that had already begun, the Florentines 
were not able to reconcile the CanceUieri together, but 
through the CanceUieri the Florentiaes were divided 
into factions, and thus worse was added to bad*/^ 

The Cerchi, formerly called the Forest party {parte 
selvaggia), now assumed the name of Bianchi; and those 
who followed the Donati were now called Nerif. His- 
torians give us a list of the families that adhered to each 
of these parties, but this is not to our purpose; we 
must add however Villani^s observation, that, besides 
those he named as belonging to the Bianchi, " there 
sided with them the families of the Popolani and petty 
artisans, and aU the GhibeUines, whether Nobles or Popo- 
lani ; and by the Cerchi having such nimierous followers, 
the government of the city was almost entirely in their 
power J/* Thus the usual position in which the two 
parties stood was altered; for hitherto the Nobles had al- 
most always been Ghibellines, and the Popolani Guelfs ; 
but now, if the Popolani were not Ghibellines, they were 
at least not such strong Guelfs as the Nobles: this 
doubtless arose from that mobile^ or treasure of the 

* Villam, p. 369. 

t Yillani. Dino Compagni. Marchionne Stefani. 

t Villani, p. 370. 
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Guelfs, which was in the hands of the Nobles, and of 
which Giano della Bella had in vain tried to deprive 
them. Then, ''the Party Guelf *, fearing that the afore- 
said factions might turn to the profit of the Ghibellines, 
sent to the court of Pope Boniface to ask him to remedy 
this evil. For which purpose, the said Pope sent for 
Messer Vieri de' Cerchi, and when he was before him, 
he begged him to make peace with Messer Corso Donati 
and his party, promising to place Messer Vieri and his 
connexions in great and flourishing situations in Flo- 
rence, and to grant them as many spiritual graces as 
they should please to ask for. Messer Vieri, who in 
other things had shown himself a wise knight, showed 
little wisdom in this, but was dogged and perverse, and 
would do nothing according to the Pope^s request, 
saying, that he had no quarrel with any one; so he 
returned to Florence, and the Pope remained very much 
irritated against him and his party f.'^ Thus the two 
factions were eyeing one another with no good will ; but 
as yet no open quarrel had broken out between them, 
and they continued to receive one another^s visits. 

" Things were in this state, when, on the morning of 
the 23rd April, 1300, the wife of Messer Pilippo, one of 
the Bianchi, and the wife of Bernardo Donati, happened 
to meet one another at the house of Vieri de^ Cerchi. 
Now, as Messer Vieri^s wife was about to place these 

* By the Party Ghielf must be understood its especial goyemment. 
t Villani, p. 370. 
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ladies next each other at table, he said to her, ' Do not 
do so, for they are not friends. Place some one between 
them/ The wife of Messer Bernardo said, ^ Sir, you 
insxdt me greatly in making out that I or mine belong 
to a faction, or are enemies to any one; and I have 
therefore a mirid to go away/ At which Messer Vieri^s 
wife said, 'Go, if you please;' and if Messer Vieri 
had not taken hold of her, she would haye departed. 
But, nevertheless, as a woman who cared little for 
courtesy, she said, ' Now you have insulted me a second 
time; for it is a great insult to run after ladies.' Messer 
Vieri, although he was a wise gentleman, said, ' Women 
are truly the devU;' and went oflf and left her. The 
lady returned home, and made out the affair much 
greater than it was.'' The husband came to complain of 
it to Messer Vieri, and, treated contemptuously by him, 
and annoyed by others of the Cerchi, finding one of 
them close to his house on his return home, he assaulted 
him, and wounded him slightly with his knife ; thus the 
first altercation and the first bloodshed proceeded from 
female tattle"^. 

Seven days later, on the kalends of May, (a day 
which, twenty-seven years before, at the house of the 
Portinari, was fiill of such important consequences to 
Dante), the usual festivals were celebrated with dances 
by both sexes on the Piazza before the church of Santa 
Trinitk. While this was going on, a troop of young 

• Marchionne Stefani, p. 4. 
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men belonging to the Cerclii arriyed there; they were 
all on horseback and (to guard themselves against the 
Donati) armed^ and had been riding through Florence^ 
in order to see the merrjr-making. While they were 
stopping to look at th6 dancing going on, on the Piazza 
of Santa Trinit^^ a party of the Donati arriyed, who 
not recognising the Cerchi firom behind, or perhaps re- 
cognising them too well, thrust forward against them 
with their horses. The Cerchi turned round, and made 
an uproar, which soon turned to blows, and several 
were wounded; among whom Bicoyerino, the son of 
Ricovero de' Cerchi, had his nose cut off; it was not 
well known by whom, and this was kept a secret even 
by the Cerchi themselyes, that their after yengeance 
might be more sure. The surrounding citizens took 
different sides, and these being thus mixed up in the 
firay, the whole city was disturbed. " And as the death 
of Buondehnonte of old was the origin of the Guelf 
and Ghibelline parties, so this was the b^ioning of 
great ruin to the Guelf party and to our city. It is to 
be observed, that the year before these events the houses 
of the Comune were built which commenced at the end 
of the Ponte Vecchio over the Amo, towards the castle 
of Alta&onte; and to do this it was necessary to remove 
the statue of Mars; and as it before looked toward 
the east, it now turned toward the west, whence, on 
account of the prophecy of the ancients, it was said, 
' May it please God that our city may not undergo a 
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great cliange"^ !' " Dante alludes in the Commedia to 
this Florentine superstition^ which attributed all the 
misfortunes of the city to the removal of this statue^ 
and to the anger of the demon Mars at being deprived 
of the patronage of the city by St. John the Baptist. In 
the Inferno^ a sinner being asked who he was^ answers 
thus, without mentioning his real name : — 

Mine was that city which exchanged of yore 
For John the Baptist her first guardian ; he 

Wm always use his means to make her sad. 
And were it not, in passing Amo o*er, 
A partial yiew of him may stiil be had, 

Those citizens, who bmlt her up again 
On ashes left by Attila abhorred. 
Their mighty labours had bestow*d in vain. 

Inferno, c. 13, v. 143-149. 

In many other passages our Poet alludes to the same 
opposition between the celestial and infernal protectors 
of Florencef. 

A short time before or after these two circumstances, 
another happened, which more nearly concerned Dante. 
We have already spoken of the enmity that existed 
between Corso Donati and Guido Cavalcanti ; the latter, 
along with those young Florentines who had promised to 
support him, now belonged to the Bianchi. He, one day, 
riding on horseback with some of the Cerchi family, 

* YillanL Dino Compagm. Marchionne Stefiani. 
t Paradiao, c. 16, v. 47 and 145. 
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met Corso Donati; and having a lance in his hand^ 
spurred on his horse against Corso^ to compel him to 
fight j but the horse passing by^ he threw his lance^ 
which however missed its aim. " Along with Messer 
Corso was his son Simone^ a strong and bold youth^ and 
Cecchino de' Bardi^ and many others^ who had swords ; 
they pursued Guido, but not being able to overtake him, 
they threw stones at him, and some were thrown firom 
the windows, so that he was wounded in the hand. This 
redoubled the hatred between the two parties; and 
Messer Corso spoke much evil of Messer Vieri, calling 
him the Ass of the Gate^^ because he was a very hand- 
some man, but of little cunning, and not a good spokes- . 
man; therefore he used often to say, ' the Ass of the 
Gate has brayed,' '^ This was repeated by the hangers- 
on and buffoons, especially by one of them called 
Scampolino, who reported much worse things than were 
ever spoken, in order to make the Cerchi quarrel with 
the Donatif. 

War breaking out thus openly between the two £ia<;- 
tions, and the Bianchi, who had a leaning to Ghibel- 
linism, being the strongest in the government, "the 
Captains of the Guelf party and their councU, fearing 
that by the said divisions and feuds the Ghibelline party 
might trimnph in Florence (for, under the pretext of 

• From the quarter in which Vieri liyed, which was called the SeHiere 
di Porta San Pietro^ the Quarter of the Ghite of St. Peter's, 
t Dido Compagni, p. 61. 
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good government, there was already an appearance of it, 
and many Ghibellines who were considered worthy men 
had been abeady placed in offices), and also those who 
adhered to the Neri, in order to be restored to their 
former position, sent their ambassadors to the court of 
Pope Boniface, entreating him to interfere, for the wel- 
fiare of Florence and for the sake of the party of the 
Church. For which purpose the Pope appointed as his 
Legate Fra Matheo d* Acquasparta, a cardinal, and be- 
longing to the order of Franciscan friars; he came to 
Florence the following month (June) of the year 1300, 
and he was received by the Florentines with great 
honour*/^ 

But before relating what happened to the Cardinal in 
Florence, I shall turn to an innovation which about the 
beginning of this year occupied the attention not only 
of Rome, but of all Italy and the whole of Christendom, 
Those were times in which good and bad passions were 
much stronger and more unbridled than they are in our 
days, and thus when crimes were more frequent. But 
even amidst crimes and passions there always reigned 
an unshaken faith, and a strong and devout attachment 
to that religion, — ^which, if it is not by its own nature 
catholic, history proves to have been especially Italian. 
As the last year of the century approached, a report 
had spread among Christians that it was the ancient 
custom of the Holy See to yield plenary indulgence in 
* Vilkni, p. 371. 
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every such hundredth year. There is no record of the 
antiquity of this custom; and it rather appears that 
plenary indulgence had been restricted to those who 
went to the Holy Land, and who, from the palms 
they brought back with them, were called Palmers; 
these had the highest reputation among pious trayellers. 
Those who visited Rome were called Romei ; and those 
who visited St. James of Galicia and other holy places. 
Pilgrims, Such a report caused an immense multitude 
of Romei to crowd in that year to the common centre 
of Christianity; and whether Pope Boniface suggested, 
or merely encouraged this report, he granted indul- 
gence to Romans who for thirty days, and to strangers 
who for fifteen days, should visit the churches of the 
holy Apostles St. Peter and St. Paul. The roads of 
Italy and inns of Rome were crowded; there was 
abundance of provisions, and the gifts were still more 
abundant. On the bridge of St. Angelo, which leads 
to St. Peter's, it was necessary, to avoid confusion, to 
place a partition along the middle, in order that those 
who were to go to the church might pass on one side, 
and those who were returning on the other. Dante, in 
the Inferno, seeing a crowd divided in this manner, 
compares it to what he had probably seen with his own 
eyes at the Jubilee. 

So, o'er the bridge, the concourse to convey. 
Which flocks, the year of Jubilee, to Rome, 
Means are devised to form a double way. 
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That on the one side, all preserve in &ont 
The castle, to St. Peter's as they throng, — 
AU on the other journey to the Mount. 

Inferno, c. 18, v. 28-33. 

Two hundred thousand strangers were for a whole 
year at Rome"^ ; it is said that about two millions passed 
through itt^ and the Pope derived from th6m sums not 
to be counted. ^' Two priests stood, day and night, at 
the altar of St. Peter, holding rakes in their hands, and 
raking up an infinite quantity of money {.'' So teUs us 
Guglielmo Ventura, a chronicler of Asti, who was there. 
Giovanni Villani came thither from Florence : he relates 
that, from the offerings made by the pilgrims, much trea- 
sure accrued to the Church ; and the Romans, by the sale 
of their merchandise, became rich.^^ He then adds : — ^'And 
I, finding myself on that blessed pilgrimage in the holy 
city of Rome, seeing her great and ancient things, and 
reading the histories and great deeds of the Romans, writ- 
ten by Virgil and by Sallust, Lucan, Titus Livius, Vale- 
rius, Paulus Orosius§, and other masters of history, who 

described small matters as well as great In order 

to leave to others a record and an example, I adopted 

» 

* Villani f Muratori. J Ventura. 

§ We ought not to be surprised at finding the now forgotten Paulus 
Orosius enumerated among such celebrated historians. Boethius in 
philofiophy and Paulus Orosius in history were the two writers most read 
in the Middle Ages, aa those who had expounded these two branches of 
knowledge according to the Christian notions of their readers. 
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their style, although I was an unworthy disciple for such 
a work. But considering that our city Florence, the 
daughter and creature of Rome, was in her rising as fit 
for performing great things as Borne was in her set- 
ting, it appeared to me that it was suitable to record in 
this volume and new chronicle, all the events and the 

beginnings of this city And so, with the grace 

of Christ, in the year 1300 after his birth, having 
returned from Rome, I began to compile this book, to 
the glory of God and our blessed St. John, and to the 
commendation of our city of Florence*.^' 

But another book, one of far greater importance, was 
probably inspired by the Jubilee. We have spoken of 
the first idea Dante conceived of the Commedia, even 
during the lifetime of Beatrice, and of the second idea, 
after he had seen her in a vision after her death, about 
the beginning of 1293. But the circumstances and 
events that followed this period were undoubtedly un- 
favourable to the progress of his poem. They were the 
years in which he was occupied by domestic cares and 
public duties, and in which his city was torn up by fac- 
tions and private feuds. Perhaps too he had been dis- 
couraged in both these experiments by an inadequate 
instrument for his lofty and free genius to work upon. 
I mean the Latin language, a dead tongue, and which 
he could ill manage. A clear evidence of this, and of 

* Vaiani, p. 867. 
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the inferiority of his first experiments, remain to us in 
the three following verses :— 

Ultima regna canam fluido contermina mundo, 
Spiritibus quae lata patent, quse prsDinia solvunt 
Pro mentis' cuique suis data lege tonantis *." 

The poem, too, in the Italian in which we have received 
it, begins thus : — 

In the midway of this our life below. 

InfemOy c. 1, v. 1. 

That is, in Dante's thirty-fifth year : it must have been 
written after the year 1300; for the Poet's descent into 
hell is supposed to occur in the Holy Week of that year ; 
and throughout the whole poem we invariably meet with 
no person who had not died, nor find any fact mentioned, 
which had not happened before that period ; every later 
event is spoken of as a prediction. Our Poet must have 
selected this particular period for his poem from either 
of the two following reasons : either, because this was 
the year of the Jubilee, and having himself taken part 
in it, he might have then made a strong resolution to 
return to a life of virtue, to recall to his memory the 

* " I will sing of the most remote regions, bordering on the fluid 
uniyerse, which lie open fer and wide to the spirits, which pay to every 
one the rewards due to his deserts, and allotted by the law of the 
Thunderer." These three verses are quoted thus, more completely than 
elsewhere, by the writer who in the fourteenth century abridged Boo- 
caocio's liife of Dante, 

VOL. I. K 
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pure image of Beatrice, and to abandon the forest of vice 
in which he had wandered ; or because it was the year 
in which he had held the office of Prior, the origin of 
all his misfortunes. I am inclined to believe that he 
was influenced by both these reasons. • Whether he con- 
ceived the third idea of writing his Commedia at Borne, 
may remain doubtful ; but we know that the month of 
April, 1300, was considered by liim as the culminating 
point of his life, the point to which he referred all that 
preceded or followed. 

There seems every reason to suppose that Dante was 
present at the Jubilee ; it is not likely that he should 
have made that particular description of the division of 
the bridge of St. Angelo, had he not seen it with his 
own eyes In the Pui^torio also he makes another 
allusion to the Jubilee, where he speaks of his friend 
Casella having gone there. CaseUa died on his return, 
and so had just then reached the shore of Purgatory, as 
he tells us himself. 

He* in his vesBel hath for three months ta*en 
All who were anxious to pass o'er the tide : 
"Whence I (my face directed to the strand 
Where Tiber's waters mingle with the main) 
Was kindly added to his former bandf." 

Pwrgatorio, c. 2, v. 98-102. 

* The angel that guides the yessel. 

t CaBella was received into the vessel when he directed his fiwje towards 
the Tiber, that is, the Church of Rome, whither the angel was returning 
to fetch a new cargo of spirits. (Wright.) 
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If Dante then was at the Jubilee, it must hare l^en 
in the first half of the year 1300, just before his Priorate, 
Perhaps one of the two embassies sent in the beginning 
of this year to Pope Boniface, from the Captains of the 
Party Guelf, might have been entrusted to our Poet. 
We have seen him the year before charged with a similar 
office for the same party; as Prior we shall find him 
a steady Guelf, a Mend to the Legate, and impartial 
toward the Bianchi and Neri; thus it is quite possible, 
and even probable, that it was on the occasion of his 
embassy to Rome, that he was present at the Jubilee, 
and that immediately on his return he assumed the 
office of Prior. 

It is certainly recorded that he was elected Prior by 
the Arts, according to the Ordinances of Justice of 1293, 
and that he entered into office on the 15th of June, 
1800; he remained in office two months, according to 
custom. His five colleagues were, Nolfo di Guido, 
Neri son of Messer Jacopo del Giudice, Nello, or Neri, 
son of Arighetto Doni, Bindo dei Donati Bilenche, and 
Bicco Falconetti. The Gx)nfaloniere of Justice was 
Faccio da Micciole, and their Notary or Secretary was 
Ser Aldobrandini Ugucdone da Campi^. Dante thus 
speaks of his election, in a letter which is now lost : — 
'' All my misfortunes and annoyances had their cause 
and origin from my ill-omened election to the Priorate. 
Although my imprudence rendered me unworthy of that 
* Marchionne Stefimi. 

K 3 
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office, I waa not tinworthy of it fix)m want of faithfulness 
or years, since ten years had already passed since the 
battle of Campaldino*/' By what follows we shall be 
able to judge whether he deserved his own accusation of 
imprudence^ the only fault he here acknowledged. 

Cardinal Acquasparta, Pope Boniface's Legate, arrived 
in June at Florence, to make peace between the two 
factions which divided that Guelf city. ^^He was 
received with great honour,'* says Villani; "he asked 
the Comune to grant him the BaHaf, in order that he 
might reconcile the Florentines together; and to do 
away with the factions of the Bianchi and Neri, he 
wished to reform the city, and to open the offices of 
state to both parties { ; and that the names of some of 
both sides that were worthy of being Priors should be 
put into bags in each quarter, and that they should be 
drawn out by lot every two months; because now, on 
account of the jealousies of parties and factions that had 
grown up, the Captains of the Arts could not elect the 
Priors without the whole city rising in uproar, and 
many havii^ resort to arms. They who belonged to the 
Bianchi party, who directed the magistracy of the town, 
fearing by the said reformation to lose their position, 
and to be deceived by the Pope and by his Legate, 

* Leonardo Aretino. 

t The JSaUa is a word signifying power, and it was equivalent to 
extraordinary power or Dictatorship. 

t That is to say, give them away without any distinction of party 
whereas now they exclusively helonged to the Bianchi. 
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adopted the worst counsel, and woxdd not ob^; for 
which cause the said Legate was o£fended, and returned 
to his Court, leaviug the city of Florence excommuni- 
cated and under an interdict*/' Villani, as far as we 
can judge, speaks yery wisely here; but by those who 
adopted the worst counsel, he probably meant the heads 
of the Bianchi party, who directed the magistracy of the 
town, and not the Priors. 

These particulars, at least those which placed the 
Cardinal under the suspicion of the ruling Bianchi, and 
induced his propositions to be rejected, are thus told by 
Dino Compagni, who was a witness and a participator in 
them : — " On the eve of St. Johnf, the Company of the 
Arts gomg as usual to make their offerings, and their 
Consuls at their head, were assaulted and beaten by 
certain Nobles, who said to them: ^We are those to 
whom the victory at Campaldino is owing, and you have 
removed us firom the state offices and honours of our 
city/ The indignant magistrates took counsel from 
many of the citizens, and I, Dino, waa one of these, and 
they banished some on each side j: ; on the side of the 
Bonati, Messer Corso and Sinibaldo Donati, Messer 
Hosso and Messer BoseUino della Tosa, Messer Oiacchi- 

* Villani, p. 371. 

t Dante*8 Priorate began on the 15th of June : this was therefore its 
ninth day. 

J From this it may be seen, that this quarrel of the Nobles with the 
Arts was considered, and was in truth, between the Bianchi and the Neri, 
between the Oerchi and the Bonati, between the Fopolani and the Nobles, 
each of these two parties having at that time three names. 
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notto and Messer Pazzino de' Fazzi^ Messer Geri Spino, 
Messer Poroo Manieri^ and their kinsmen (consorti), all 
to Castel della Pieve ; and on the side of the Cerchi, 
Messer OentUe^ and Messer Torrigiano and Carbone de^ 
Cerchi^ Guido Cavalcanti^ Baschiera della Tosa^ Baldi- 
nuccio Aldimari, Naldo Gherardini, and their kinsmen 
{consorti) to Sarzana, and these obeyed, and went into 
banishment." Whatever the canse may have been, there 
seems to have been some partiality shown in this sentence 
towards the Bianchi ; for Corso, the head of the Neri, 
was banished, and not Vieri de^ Cerchi, the chief of the 
other party. This perhaps was the canse of what 
ensued. " Those of the Donati party," continues Dino, 
"would not go, proving thus that they had formed a 
conspiracy. The Rectors* resolved to condemn them; 
and had they not obeyed, and had resort to arms, the 
city would that day have been taken; for the Lucchesef; 
with the knowledge of the Cardinal, were coming to their 
assistance with a great body of men. The magistrates, 
seeing that the Lucchese were coming, wrote to them 
that they should not dare to enter into their territory. 
And I had to write these letters. And they commanded 
the inhabitants of the villages, that they should take 
possession of the passes ; and by the zeal of Bartolo, the 
son of Messer Jacopo de'Bardi, such efforts were made 
that they obeyed. 

* Rectors is another name for Priors. 

t The Lucchese were old and zealous Guel&, 
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"The intentionfl of the Caxdinal were then made 
manifest^ and that the peace he sought for was in order 
to lower the party of the Cerchi, and to elevate the party 
of the Donati; which intention^ by many understood^ 
gave much displeasure ; and it stirred up one of little 
wit to shoot an arrow into one of the windows of the 
Bishop's palace^ where the Cardinal was^ which stuck 
into the woodwork. And fear caused the Cardinal to 
leave the palace^ and he took up his abode at the house 
of Messer Tommaso de' Mozzi^ on the other side of the 
Amo^ for more security. 

" The magistrates^ to make amends for the insult he 
had received^ presented to him 1300 new florins^ and I 
carried them to him in a cup of silver^ and said to him : 
' My Lord, do not disdain these because they are few, 
for without advice of council we cannot give away 
more money/ He answered, he was much obliged, and 
looked at them for a long time, and would not take 
thcsm*/' 

It is pleasing to find here, not only of the same party, 
but as active agents and fellow-labourers, two such men 
as Dante and Dino Compagni ; and if we join with them 
Ouido Cavalcanti, who also belonged to the Bianchi 
party, and Giovanni YiUaiii, who, if not one of the 
Bianchi, was at least more attached to that party than 
to that of the Neri, we see united on this side not only 
the greatest but the best men in Florence. The Bianchi 

* Dino Compagni, pp. 68^ 6^ 
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party was the popular party in a popular goyemment — 
the party who wished for the preservation of existing 
laws^ and consequently of Intimacy or l^ality ; and 
the party of the Neri, or Nobles, or of Corso Donati, 
was that which had for its object the subversion of the 
{resent state of things, in which the city had flourished 
for several years. It is true that it may appear to us as 
the restoration of an older constitution; but such an 
attempt, which might be more or less ^Lcusable in states 
where laws are ancient and well defined, is much less 
so in those in which the will of the majority is the only 
lasting and constant law, and such was the case with 
Florence. 

We must refer to Leonardo Aretino to learn the part 
which Dante took in all this : — ^''The city being in arms 
and in trouble, the Priors, by the advice of Dante, endea- 
voured to strengthen themselves by arming the multi- 
tude ; and when they had thus strengthened themselves, 
they sent into banishment the principal men of both 
factions, which were these : Messer Corso Donati, Messer 
Greri Spini, Messer Giacchinotto de' Pazzi, Messer Rosso 
della Tosa, and others of them; all these belonged to 
the party of the Neri, and were sent into banishment to 
the castle of Heve, in the territory of Perugia. On Ae 
side of the Bianchi were sent into banishment to Seres- 
zana, Messer Gentile and Messer Torrigiano de' Cerchi, 
Guido Cavalcanti, Baschiera della Tosa, Baldinuccio 
Adimari, Naldo, son of Messer Lottino Gherardini, and 
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others. This gave much pain to Dante; and although he 
excnsed himself^ and professed to be a man belonging to 
no party^, nevertheless it was reputed that he inclined 
towards the Bianchi; .... and jealousies increased when 
the dtixens that had been banished to Serezzana were 
recalled, and those others who had been banished to Castel 
ddlaPieYe still remained in exile. Dante answers this by 
saying, that when the exiles were recalled fiN>m Serezzana , 
he held no longer the office' of Prior, and so their recall 
ought not to be attributed to him. He says, moreover, 
that their return was owing to the illness and death of 
Guido Cavalcanti, who sidLened from the impure air of 
Serezzana^ and soon afterwards diedf-^' Villani shows 
us that both parties were recalled, though the Bianchi 
were so the first, and for the above reason. '^This 
party remained in exile less time than the other, for 
they were recalled on account of ibe unhealthiness of 
the place, and Guido Cavalcanti returned witii the illness 
from which he died. And he was a great loss, because 
he was a fduloBopher, and an excdlent man in many 
things, except that he was too sensitive and irritablet/' 

The important events that hiypened during the two 
months in which Dante filled the office of Prior were 
tfae8e,'-MJbe reception of the Cardinal Acq[ua8parta as 
L^ate and peacemaker; his request to be entrusted 

* Theae escoBes miut hare been in that lost letter of which we haT» 
ghren a fragment m this Chapter, 
t Leoimdo Aietino, p. 56. { Yfllaiii, p. 873. 

K 3 
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with the Batta or Dictatorship^ through which power he 
intended to divide the offices of state equally between 
the two parties; the opposition of the Bianchi^ who 
already held these offices^ and the tumult that arose 
owing to the impatience of the Neri to obtain them ; 
the Priors sentencing the chie& of both parties to 
banishment; the resistance of the Neri^ who were in 
correspondence with the people of Lucca; their reluc- 
tant obedience ; and fmally the threats of the populace 
against the Cardinal^ the apology the Priors made to 
him^ and^ notwithstanding this^ his departure fiN>m the 
city^ and his laying her under an interdict. 

What follows must have happened after Dante had 
ceased to be Prior; firsts the return of the sick Ouido 
Cavalcanti^ and with him some or all of the other 
Bianchi exiles ; soon afterwards the return of some or 
all of the banished Neri. In the following December 
we find some of them occasioning another brawl in 
Florence, which proves the wisdom of the Priors in 
banishing them the preceding June. ''It happened,^' 
says Villani, " that in the following month of December, 
Messer Corso Donati and his followers, and some of the 
family of the Cerchi and their followers, all armed, at- 
tended a funeral of one of the Frescobaldi, and being face 
to fEkce threatened one another, at which all the people 
that were at the funeral rose in uproar. And then all 
flying home, the whole city was in arms, and there were 
great gatherings at the houses of each of the two factions. 
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Messer Gentile de' Cerchi^ Ouido Cayalcanti^ BaldiQuccio 
and Corso clegli Adimaxi^ Baschiera della Tosa^ and 
Naldo Oherardini^ with their kinsmen and followers, 
both on horseback and on foot^ rode and ran to the gate 
of San Piero^ to the house of Messer Corso ; and not 
finding him there^ they went off to San Hero Maggiore, 
where Messer Corso and his kinsmen were assembled, 
bjr whom they were opposed and repulsed and woimded, 
to the disgrace and shame of the House of Cerchi and 
their followers; and for this both parties were con- 
demned by the Comune*/' 

By finding Onido Cavalcanti still on horseback in this 
scuffle^ we conclude that^ though ill^ he did not die before 
the beginning of the year 1301. It seems to me that 
Guidons approaching death, at the epoch of the Com- 
media, is pointed out in it by Dante's and Cavalcante 
Cavalcanti's doubts. Dante says to Cavalcante that his 
son Ghiido had perhaps disdained Virgil. And Caval- 
cante : — 

Then on a sudden starting up, he cries, 
"Had! didst thou tell me P ceases he to live P 
Strikes not the genial light upon his eyes P" 
When he observed a short delay ensue, 
Ere I an answer to his speech could give. 
Supine he fell, nor more appeared to view. 



* YillanL Compare him with Dino Compagni and Marchionne 
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Then with compunction smitten, as it were, 
I said : '* Inform that fallen one, I pray. 
That still his Gnido breathes the vital air/* 

Inferno, c. 10, 67-72, 109-111. 

Thus amid these disputes and brawls ended the last 
year of the thirteenth century ; and^ as Yillani informs 
us, the first year of the fourteenth began still more 
stormily. 
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CHAPTER XL 

THE GOVERNMENT OF THE BIANCHI.— BANTE IN 
POWER— AfiKIVAL OF CHARLES OF VALOIS. 

JaNUAEY 1 — OCTOBEE 31, 1301. 

Bbunetto Latini. 

But that ungrateM and malignant race, 
Who erst came down from lofty Fiesole •, 
And of their mountain flint still bear the traee^ — 

Thy goodness to requite will surely bring 
Evil on thee, and it is meet they should ; 
For not with crabs the pleasant fig should spring. 

In olden time they were reported blind ; 
A people greedy, envious, and proud : 
From their depravity cleanse thou thy mind. 

Such fame thy fortune hath in store ; for thee 
Shall either side with craving hunger pant ; 
But from the goat £ar let the sweet herb be. 

Then let them tread each other underfoot — 
The beasts of Fiesole : — ^be spared the plant. 
If any 'mid their filth still chance to shoot, 

Whence may the hallow'd seed of Rome. revive — 
That seed in Florence left, when she was made 
A nest for such malignity to thrive. 

* Florence received an accession of inhabitants from Fiesole, when 
several fiuuihes left that lofty situation, and for commercial purposes 
settled in the valley. (Wright.) 
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Davtb. 



But upon these my words of truth rely ; 

If in my breast no secret stings I feel, 

lict Fortune do her worst — prepsred sm I : 
Not new to me this prophecy I trow : 

Then, as she lists, let Fortune turn her wheel ; 

And let the peasant turn his custom*d hoe. 

Infenuf, o. 16, v. 61-78, 91-^. 



In the montii of January^ 1301^ the Cerchi had gone to 
their possessions in the Valdisieye, and were returning 
to the city through the lands of the Donati. These did 
not approve of the Cerchi passing so near their inan8ion> 
whereas the Cerchi approved no more of being obliged 
to return to Florence by a long circuitous route. They 
fought near Pieve a Remuole^ and many were wounded 
on both sides. According to the laws, of which we 
have given two examples, both parties were denounced 
and sentenced by the Comone, on account of their assem* 
bling together in arms and mating a brawl. The greatest 
part of the Donati, not being able to pay the fines, were 
thrown into prison. The Cerchi were able to pay, but 
were not allowed to do so by some of their own party ; 
for these apprehended that the infliction of fines was 
an artifice of the enemy, who hoped thus to exhaust 
their substance. While they were thus all kept in prison, 
theBerlinffocdo, or the Thursday of the Carnival, arrived, 
and the Cerchi, eating with their guards, ate some of a 
poisoned pork pie, by which died four of the Cerchi, and 
Pigello Portinari and Ferrano de* Brond. One of the 
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guards^ Ser Neri Abati^ who belonged to the Donati 
party^ was accused of this deed, but, whether he was 
guilty or not, no vengeance was taken *. " There was a 
great uproar in the city/* says Dino Compagni, "for 
they were much beloved. Of which crime Messer Corso 
was accused by many. They did not proceed against 
the criminal, for he could not be proved, but the odium 
against him daily gained strength ; for this reason the 
Cerchi began to absent themselves fi*om the assemblies 
of the party t, and to join the Popolani and the govern- 
ment, by whom they were looked upon with favour, 
because they were men of humane and good dispocd- 
tions, and because they were always willing to oblige, 
so that the people could obtain &om them all they 
wished. . . And many citizens drew to them; among 
these two judges, Messer Lapo Salt^relli, and Messer 
Donato Bistori, and others of powerful families. The 
Ghibellines also liked them for their humanity, and 
beeause they had done them many services and did not 
tbose them. The common people liked them because 
the conspiracy against Oiano Delia Bella displeased them. 
ISiey were much advised and exhorted to take possession 
of the government fSignoriaJ, whidi they might easily 
have obtained by their good and mild characters, but 
they would not consent to do so iJ' We shall see that 
to the end the Bianchi were superior to their adversaries 

* Marchioime StefiEuii Yillani. Dino CompagnL 
fThe Party Oixelt { Dino Compagni. 
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in gentle virtues^ but inferior to them in vigour. And it 
was on tliat acconnt that Dante first united himself with 
them, but afterwards looked on them with contempt. 

The disputes between the two fiictions had now lasted 
a year, and on three separate occasions, some on both 
sides had been sentenced. The first sentence was banish- 
ment, from which they had been since recalled; the 
second and third were fines and imprisonment. The 
Bianchi were satisfied with having been thus recalled, 
and also with the power they possessed in the govern- 
ment '^. Not so the Donati, who were almost entirely 
excluded from it j and least of all Messer Corso, who not 
only would not submit to this exclusion, but wished to 
have the whole government in his own hands, and more 
for his own sake than for the advantage of his party, for 
which he seems to have cared little f* In the b^uming 
of the year 1301, the chie& of the Donati fiEu^n, Mes- 
ser Oeri Spini, Messer Porco Manieri, Messer Bosso 
della Tosa, Messer Pazzino de' Pa2zi, Sinibaldo, son of 
Messer Simone Donati, and others of their followers, 
met together, along with the Captains of the Guelf party, 
in the church of Santa Trinitii; they secretly agreed to 
send again to the Pope, to ask him to give them another 
peacemaker, or rather, plainly to ask him to send them 
Charles of Yalois, brother of the King of France. Com- 
pagni does not mention Corso Donati among these con- 

* Dino Compagm. 

t Ammirato. Marchionne Stefimi. Dino Compagni. 
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spirators of Santa Trinitk ; but as Yillani aud Stefani 
mention him^ and Ammirato not only does so^ but gives 
a long speech of his^ we must suppose that lie was there. 
It is more strange to find that Dino Compagni himself 
was present at this meetings though as an opponent ; for 
he had on other occasions been found more among the 
Bianchi than the Neri, Perhaps he was one of the Cap- 
tains of the Guelf party \ and as these Captains had been 
generally considered as favourable to the Neri^ he might 
have been invited to the meeting on account of the office 
that he hdid^ and might have gone there in order to en- 
deavour to enforce moderation. He seems to have been 
ashamed to specify what was the precise object of this 
meeting, only saying that it was in order to expel the 
Cerchi, and that many false reasons were alleged. He 
then adds many particulars. '^ After a long argument 
Messer Buondelmonte, a wise and temperate gentleman, 
said, that it was too great a risk, and that too much evil 
might happen from it, and that it would not be endured 
at present. And the majority concurred in this opinion, 
because Messer Lapo Salterelli had given his promise to 
Bartolo, the son of Messer Jacopo de' Bardi, on whom 
much reliance was placed, that things should be arranged 
in a quiet way; therefore they dispersed without any- 
thing being done. . . Finding myself in the said council, 
I, Dino Compagni, desirous of peace and unity among 
fellow-citizens, before they dispersed said: ^Sirs, why 
do you wish to put to confusion and ruin such a good 
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city? Against whom do you wish to fight? against 
your brothers? What victory will you gain? nothing 
but tears/ They answered, that their meeting was only 
for the purpose of doing away with aU subjects of offence, 
and in order to remain in peace. Having heard this, I 
took on my side Lapo di Guaza Ulivieri, a good and loyal 
Popolano; and we went together to the Priors, and we con- 
ducted thither some who had been at the said meeting ; 
and we acted as mediators between them and the Priors, 
and we appeased the magistrates with soft words. And 
Messer Palmieri Altoviti, who was one of the magistrates, 
strongly reproved them*, but without threats; answer was 
made to the magistrates that nothing would follow from 
this meeting; and they asked that certain armed men, 
who had come there at their request, might be allowed 
to depart without any molestation, and so the Priors 
ordered it should be. 

" The adverse party continually ui^ed the magistrates 
to punish them, because, contrary to the ordinances of 
justice, a meeting had been held in Santa Trinitit, to 
conspire against the government. 

" In searching out the secrets of the conspiracy, it 
was found that Count Batifolle was sending his son and 
some confidential persons with arms, at the petition of 
the conspirators. Letters of Messer Simone de* Bardi 
were also found, in which he had written that they should 
have a great quantity of bread made, that the men that 

* Those who had been at the meeting. 
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were coming might be provided for. This conspiracy 
had evidently some connexion with the meeting held in 
Santa Trinity ; so the County his son^ and Messer Simone 
de' Bardi, were sentenced to severe penalties.*'' 

To these condenmations that of Corso Donati is added 
by those historians who reckon him as among the con- 
spirators. It is certain we find him soon after in banish- 
ment at Massa Tribaria from whence he escaped to 
Rome ; while there he urged on his cabals^ in order to 
bring the foreigner into his native city, with his adhe- 
rents, the Spini, who were the Pope's mercatanti, that is, 
bankers; for this he was afterwards sentenced to penal- 
ties both pecuniary and personal f* This time the Neri 
were alone expelled, and the city was left in the power 
of the Bianchi. 

The Bianchi next brought the Pistoians over to their 
side ; these had till now suffered both parties, and had 
elected their Anziani, or magistrates, from each of them. 
A little while before they had given Florence the autho- 
rity of sending to them their Podestk and Captain ; Can- 
tino Cavalcanti was now sent there. He, being one of 
the Bianchi, caused all the Anziani to be elected from 
that party, and thus in May, Pistoia became entirely 
Bianca. And this was followed under him, and the suc- 
ceeding captains, by expelling as usual the opposite 
party, until that unhappy city expiated at a dear price 

* Simone de* Bardi must hare been the widower of Beatrice. (Dino 
Compagni, p. 67.) 
t Marchioime Ste&nL YLQani. Dino Compagni. 
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the crime of having introduced new factions into Italy*. 
This expulsion of the Neri, which preceded a contrary 
revolution in Florence, is thus predicted in the Inferno 
by the wicked Vanni Fucci : — 

Open thine ears, and hear what I declare : 
First shall the Neri from Pistoia flee ; 
Her race and laws shall Florence then forswear. 

Ii^emot c. 24. 

Pope Boniface was a staunch Guelf, and as yet a great 
friend to the King of France, Philip le Bel; they were 
both men of enterprising and unquiet spirits. For some 
time they had been negotiating that Charles of V alois, 
the French King's brother, should come to Italy. Charles 
had renounced his claims to the kingdom of Arn^n, 
that Sicily might be restored to the House of Anjou. 
This object had been defeated by the Sicilians proclaim- 
ing Frederick of Arragon their king; and Charles now 
came to head an expedition against him, perhaps also to 
be crowned by the Pope as Emperor in opposition to 
Albert of Austria. On his journey he had to pass near 
Florence, divided into factions, and Bomagna, which was 
disobedient to the Pope's authority. Corao Donati, with 
the promises of an exile, and the Spini, with the import- 
ance of court bankers, pressed Charles to deviate a little 
from his road, to act the peacemaker in Tuscany. All 
their interests agreeing, the matter was easily arranged. 

The report of this occasioned great apprehension in 

* Yillani. Dino Oompagni, p. 68. 
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Florence, especially among the Bianchi, who were in 
the possession of all the offices of state, and apprehended 
the loss of them, and along with them of their country ; 
the least they had to fear would be that these offices 
would be shared with the Neri. The reports in Florence 
during the approach of Charles from Bologna, and after- 
wards from Bome, are related with great spirit by Dino 
Compagni in the beginning of his second book ; whoever 
has an opportunity ought to read the whole of this book 
in the original, for I do not think there can be found a 
more beautifrd narrative or a more instructive history of 
those times. 

''The citizens of Florence being thus divided, they 
began to speak evil one against another in the neigh- 
bouring towns, and to give false information at the Court 
of Bome to Pope Boniface; and there was more danger 
from words falsely said in Florence, than from the points 
of swords. And they had much effect on the said Pope, 
for they told him that the city was returning into the 
hands of the QhibeUines, and that it would become a 
staronghold of the Colonnas, and they mixed up a quan- 
tity of money with their false speeches, so that being 
advised to lower the arrogance of the Florentines, the 
Pope promised to lend to the Neri GueUs the great 
power of Charles of Valois of the royal family of France, 
who had departed from France to 'go into Sicily against 
Frederick of Arragon. To Charles he wrote that he 
wished to make him pacificator in Tuscany, against those 
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who were in discord with the Church. The title of the 
said commission waa very good^ but the intention was 
quite the contrary; because he wished to beat down the 
Bianchi^ and to raise up the Neri^ and to make out the 
Bianchi to be enemies of the House of France and of 
the Church. 

'^ Messer Charles of Valois having arrived at Bologna^ 
ambassadors came to him from the Neri of Florence, 
using these words : — ' My Lord ! by God's grace ! we 
are the Guelfs of Florence, the faithfiil adherents of the 
House of France. May God guard thee and thy followers, 

because our city is *\ The ambassadors of the 

Neri having departed, those of the Bianchi arrived, who 
with great reverence made him many offers, as due to 
their lord. But evil words had more power over him 
than true ones, therefore he considered the speech 
Look how thou goest to be a greater proof of friendship 
than the offers made to him. He was advised to go by 
the road of Pistoia, in order that the Pistoians might 
faU under his displeasure ; these wondered why he should 
travel that way, and in their doubts manned their gates 
and concealed arms there. The propagators of calum- 
mies said to him, ' My lord, do not enter into Pistoia, 
because they will seize thee, since they have secretly armed 
the city, and they are men of great boldness, and enemies 
of the House of France.* And they filled him with many 
fears, so that he turned out of the road to Pistoia, and 

* In the original the conclusion of this sentence is wanting. 
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took his way by a little rivulet, showing great displeasure 
towards Pistoia. And here the prophecy of an old 
peasant was accomplished, who a long time before had 
said : — ' A lord tvill come Jrom the West over the Om- 
broncetta, who will do great things ; for the animals that 
bear the burdens on account of his coming y tvill go up to 
the summits of the towers of Pistoia.^ 

'^ Messer Charles went to the Court of Rome without 
entering Florence, and they took pains to exasperate 
him much, and to infuse suspicions into his mind. The 
prince did not know the Tuscans nor their evil ways ; 
Messer Mucciato, a Frenchman, a very malicious gen- 
tleman, short in his person but of great spirit, under- 
stood well the malicious intentions of the words which 
were spoken to his lord; but, as he had himself been 
bribed, he confirmed him in what these propagators of 
calumnies had told him, who all day long surrounded 
him. 

'^The Bianchi Quelfs had ambassadors at the Court 
of Rome, and in then: company Siennese, but they were 
not heard. Among them were some pernicious men ; 
one of these was Messer Ubaldino Malavolti, a Siennese 
judge, who was full of chicanery. He stopped on the 
road to demand the jurisdiction of a castle, which the 
Florentines had possession of^ saying that it belonged to 
him ; and he delayed thus his companions on the road, 
so that they did not arrive in time*.^' 

* Dino Compagni, book ii. pp. 73-75. 
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Among these ambassadors we find our Dante. All 
documents agree in proving that from the period he 
ceased to be Prior until this time^ that is, from the 
autumn of 1300 to that of 1301, he had great credit 
and power in Florence with his party ; for we may now 
consider that he sided with the Bianchi, since we find 
him in their service. The Bianchi themselves were a 
moderate party of the Guelfs, rather leaning towards 
the Ghibellines; and during their government they were 
not guilty of any of those excesses which usually leave 
a blot on the conduct of violent factions, and which a 
short time afterwards stained that of their opponents. 
The Bianchi or Cerchi were on the whole much better 
men than the Neri or Donati, but they showed less 
ability and less vigour. Thus Dante, who condemned 
both parties, followed that one in which there was least 
evil ; and he followed it although he knew it to be weak 
both in understanding and power, which shows great 
virtue in a man of his strong character. 

Boccaccio, after the passage we have quoted upon 
Dante's entrance into public office, continues thus: — 
" In him appeared to rest all public faith, all hopes, in 
short all divine and human means. But Fortune, who 
turns the fate of all human conditions, was the enemy of 
our councils ; for although she had for some years held 
us on the top of her wheel and allowed us to govern 
gloriously, she prepared for him who trusted her too well 
an end very different from the beginning. In the time 
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of this man the citizens of Moreiice were unfortunately 
divided into two parties, and by the management of the 
wise and experienced chiefs of these parties they were 
each of them very powerfiil ; so that sometimes the one 
and sometimes the other prevailed, much to the displea- 
sure of the party which was for the time kept down. In 
order to restore unity to the divided body of his Republic, 
Dante exerted all his genius, all his skill, and all his 
study ; proving to the wisest citizens how through dis- 
cord great things in a short time fall to nothing, and 
that by concord little things increase to infinity. But 
when he perceived that all his labour was in vain, and 
found the minds of his listeners to be obstinate, he, fear- 
ing the judgement of God, first proposed to abandon for 
ever public situations and to lead a private life; but 
afterwards, drawn aside by the sweetness of glory and 
by vain popular favour, as well as by the persuasions of 
the most superior men, — believing besides that, if some 
time an opportunity occurred, he could do much more 
for the good of his city if he wctc great in public afiairs 
than as a private individual, — and moved by all these 
reasons ... he did not know how, and was not able, to 
guard himself fix)m that sweetness of gloiy. 

" Dante thus continued to pursue the fading and vain 
pomps of public offices ; and perceiving that he was not 
alone able to maintain a third party, which by its justice 
might subdue the injustice of the other two, and restore 
them to unity, he united himself with that one which, 

VOL. I. L 
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according to his judgement^ had most reason and justice 
in it^ labouring continually for that which he considered 
most salutary to his country^ and to his fellow-citizens'^/' 
In all this it may be seen that Dante's moderation was 
neither prompted by weakness nor duplicity. We shall 
see many proofe of the contempt in which he held his 
own party^ both in the actions of his life and by the 
expressions he uses relating to it in various passages of 
the Commedia. One of the most contemptuous speeches 
that ever was uttered was Dante's famous speech before he 
departed on the present embassy. It is thus given by 
Boccaccio: — "He presumed much, nor, according to the 
account of his contemporaries, did he appear to value 
himself less than he deserved. Which thing among 
other anecdotes appears remarkably in one. While he 
along with his party was at the head of the government 
of the Republic, it happened that those who were de- 
pressed had called through Pope Boniface a brother or 
relation of Philip, then King of France, whose name 
was Charles, to reform the condition of our city. AU 
the chiefs of the party to which Dante belonged assem- 
bled in coimcil to provide against this event. And there 
among other things they settled, that an embassy should 
be sent to the Pope to oppose the coming of the said 
Charles, or to make him come with the fall consent of 
the ruling party. And when it came to be deliberated 
who should be first in this legation, all said, ' Let it be 

• Boccaccio, Vita di Dante, pp. 30-32. 
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Dante/ To which request Dante, having remained in 
thought for some time, said : ' If I go who remains ? 
and if I remain who goes?' almost as if he had been the 
only one among them all who was worthy of estimation, 
and on whose account aU the rest were esteemed. This 
speech was heard and noted, but what ensued has nothing 
to do with the present proposition, and therefore passing 
it over we will leave it*/' Boccaccio nowhere else tells 
us what ensued, but it is only too plain, for scomfdl 
words must pay a dear price in small states. 

Dante had yet another crime in the eyes of his 
enemies, but this one is not only excusable but com- 
mendable; it was his opposition to foreign intervention. 
For this we shall see him afterwards accused and con- 
demned, and charged with having made this opposition 
during his Priorate; but this is not probable, for in 
June, 1300, Charles was not yet on his way to Italy. 
But that Dante did oppose the coming of Charles of 
Valois is certain, from what we find recorded, from 
what afterwards followed, and even from what we leam 
in his Commedia; and this crime of his may remain 
as one of the fairest actions of his life. 

And now that we know that Dante was on this 
embassy to Home, and in what spirit he went there, we 
shall turn with fresh interest to Compagni's narrative. 
" The ambassadors having arrived at Rome, the Pope 
received them in his chamber alone, and said to them 
* Boccaccio, Vita di Bante, pp. 78, 79. 
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priTately: 'WhyweyofaaoobBtiiuite? Humiliate your- 
sdves before me, and I tell you tmly that I have no 
other view than to preseiTe peace for yon. Let two of 
yon letom hack, and if th^ obtain obedience to my 
will, they ahall have my hleasmg/ 

^'Jnst about this time the new magistrates were 
elected in Florence, with almost the consent of both 
parties, and they were good men, who lay mider no 
suspicion; the common people, as well as the Bianchi 
party, had great hopes firom them, because they were 
men of united feelings and withont arrogance, and they 
wished all the offices to be shared between the two 
parties, saying, 'This is the last remedy/ 

''Their opponents hoped also firom them, because 
thqr knew them to be men of peacefol characters and 
of no vigour, whom th^ hoped easily to deceive under 
pretence of peace. 

"The magistrates, who entered into office on the 
15th of October, 1301, were as follows : Lapo del Face 
Angiolieri, Lippo son of Falco Cambio, and I, Dino 
Compagni, Girolamo son of Salvi del Chiaro, Onocio 
Marignolli, YermigUo son of Jacopo AlfSami, and Piero 
Brandani OonMoniere of Justice. These, as soon as 
their lots had been drawn, went to Santa Croce, because 
the period of the office of the others had not expired. 
The Neri Guel& immediately agreed to go and visit 
them by four and six at a time, as it might happen, 
and they said : ' Sirs, you are good men, and of such 
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our city has need. You see the discord of your fellow- 
citizens. It is for you to bring peace to them^ or the 
city will perish. You are those that have the power 
fbaliaj, and we offer you our possessions and our persons 
with a good and loyal spirit for such an object.* I Dino 
answered them^ commissioned to do so by my colleagues^ 
and I said : ' Dear and faithful citizens^ we receive your 
offers willingly; and we will begin to take advantage of 
them^ by asking you to give us your advice^ and that 
you endeavour with all your ability that our city may 
find repose.^ And so we lost the first moments^ for we 
did not dare to close the doors^ nor to refose citizens 
an audience; although we doubted much of these false 
offers^ believing that they covered over their malicious 
intentions with their fiedse speeches. 

" We gave audience to negotiate peace when we ought 
to have been sharpening our swords, and we began by 
the Captains of the Guelf party, who were Messer 
Manetto Scali and Messer Neri Giandonati, and we said 
to them : ' Honourable Captains, dismiss and lay aside 
all other things, and only labour to make peace between 
the parties of the Church*, and our Government will 
entirely support you in all that you shall ask.' The 
Captains departed right joy&lly and with good courage, 
and they began to convert men and to speak words of 
piety to them fJ' 

* The two parties of the Ghurcli were, the Bianchi and Neri, into 
which the Quelfs had been split, 
t Dino Compagni, pp. 75-77. 
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But nothing was done to reconcile the Neri^ who had 
now everything to hope from the future^ and the 
Bianchi^ who thought that at the worst all things might 
terminate by the offices being shared between the parties; 
they were left to wait in the uncertainty of how things 
would turn out. 

"And thus/' continues Compagni^ "the Neri Guelfe 
settled and arranged that Charles of V alois^ who was at 
the Court of Rome^ should come to Florence^ and they 
deposited 70^000 florins to pay l^e expenses of him and 
his knights^ and they conducted him to Sienna. And 
when he was there^ he sent as ambassadors to Florence 
Messer Guglielmo Francioso^ a derk^ a disloyal and 
wicked man^ however he might have externally appeared 
good and benign^ and a Proven9al knight^ who was his 
opposite^ and they brought letters from their lord. 

" Having arrived in Florence they waited on the ma- 
gistracy with great respect, and asked to be permitted 
to speak to the Great Council, which was granted to 
them. In this, an advocate of Yolterra, whom they had 
brought along with them, a false man and of little 
wisdom, spoke for them; and he spoke in a very irre- 
gular manner, and said : ^ That the royal blood of 
France had come into Tuscany only to bring peace to 
the party of the holy Church, and for the great love it 
bore that city and the said party ; and that the Pope sent 
him as a prince, «whom they might well trust, because 
the blood of the HouSe of France never betrayed friend 
nor foe. Therefore it ought to please them when he 
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came to do what was devolyed upon him/ Many spokes- 
men got npon their legs^ eager to speak^ and to magnify 
Messer Charles^ and each tried to get to the tribune that 
he might speak first. But the magistrates would not 
allow any of them to speak. But there were so many, 
that the ambassadors perceived that the party which 
wished for Messer Charles was greater and bolder than 
that which did not wish for him ; and they wrote to their 
lord, that they had heard that the party of the Donati 
was much elevated, and that the party of the Cerchi was 
much depressed. 

'^The magistrates told the ambassadors that they 
would reply to their lord by an embassy. And in the 
meanwhile they took counsel together, that, the circum- 
stance being very new, they would do nothing without 
the consent of their fellow-citizens. 

''They therefore called together the general council 
of the party Guelf, and of the seventy-two guilds of the 
Arts, who had all consuls, and they directed them each 
to give their opinion in writing, whether it pleased 
their particular Art that Messer Charles of Valois should 
be allowed to come to Florence as a peacemaker. All 
answered by word of mouth and by writing, that he 
should be allowed to come, and should be honoured as 
a prince of noble blood ; except the bakers, who said, 
that he should neither be received nor honoured, be- 
cause he came to destroy the city. 

''They sent the ambassadors, and they were great 
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citizenB of the people^ to Charles^ to tell him that he 
might fireely oome; but they oommitted to these am- 
bassadors the responsibility of reoeiying firom him 
letters to which he had aflSxed his seal^ in which he was 
to promise that he was to acquire no jurisdiction^ nor 
occupy any post of honour in the dty^ either firom an 
imperial title * or any other rights nor was he to change 
the laws or the customs of the city. The spokesman 
was Messer Donato^ the son of Alberto Bistoro^ with 
many other judges as his colleagues. He b^ged 
CharWs chancellor that he would entreat his lord that 
he would not come on AU Saints^ Day, because the 
common people on that day made feastings with new 
wine^ and much scandal might ensue^ which^ with the 
malicious intentions of bad citizens^ might disturb the 
dty. Therefore Charles proposed to come on the fol- 
lowiiig Sunday^ bdieving that this delay was purposed 
for a good reason. 

'^The ambassadors departed^ having informed him^ 
more for the sake of procuring the letter before his 
entrance than any other object^ that if they could not 
obtain it^ as he had promised^ they must receive new 
instructions^ and must stop his progress at Poggibonsi^ 

* Here we ought to notice the constant jealousy of these Comunes, 
which had now heoome Bepuhlics, and especially of the old rights of the 
Empire. Charles of Yalois had in fistct nothing to do with the Empire, 
hut these repuhlicans had heen accustomed to hear its name used on all 
occasions wrongly and rightly ; and they always feared that any prince, 
howerer remote from the Imperial dignity, mi^t one day attain it. 
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which place they were ordered to fortify for the safety 
of the town. And Messer Bernardo de* Bossi^ who was 
governor fvicarioj at that time, was ordered to deny him 
provisions. 

^^The letter came, and I saw it and had it copied, 
and I kept it till the arrival of the Prince ; and when he 
was come I asked' him, if he had written it with his free 
will? He answered, 'Yes, assuredly.^ Those who con- 
ducted him hastened him, and almost dragged him by 
force from Sienna, and to hnrry him on they gave him 
17,000 florins, because he feared much the violence of 
the Tuscans, and came very cautiously. Those who led 
him on encouraged him and his followers, and said: 
'My lord, they are conquered, and they ask thee to 
delay thy coming merely with evil views, and they are 
conspiring */ and they urged him on in other ways, but 
there was no conspiracy brewing. 

''Things coming to this height, a holy and good 
thought occurred to me Dino Compagni ; I was thinking 
over how this Prince will come, and he will find all the 
citizens divided among themselves, from whence great 
scandal will ensue. I thought, for the sake of the office 
I held, and by reason of the good-will that I perceived 
ia my colleagues, to assemble many good citizens in the 
Church of San Giovanni, and so I did. AU the officials 
were there ; and when it appeared to me the right time, 
I said, 'Dear and worthy citizens, who have all in 
common received from this same font the holy rite 

l3 
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of baptism^ reason in^es and obliges you to love each 
other like dear brethren^ as well as because you possess 
the noblest city in the world. Between you some 
discord has arisen^ through your contention for offices, 
which, as you know, I and my colleagues have promised 
on the Holy Sacrament to share impartially among you. 
This prince comes, and he ought to be honoured. Banish 
all discord, and make peace among yourselves, in order 
that he may not find you divided. Banish all offences 
and ill-will, and let them be in future as things gone by. 
Let them be pardoned and forgotten, for the love and 
welfare of your city; and over this sacred font, from 
which you received baptism, swear to each other good 
and perfect peace, in order that the Prince when he 
comes may find all citizens united.' All agreed to the 
purport of these words, and did as they were advised, 
kissing the book ^ ; and they swore to keep peace, and 
to preserve the honours and the jurisdiction of the city ; 
and this done we departed from that place. 

^^The wicked citizens, who wept from emotion, and 
kissed the book, and displayed the most fervent spirit, 
were the chief destroyers of the city ; from kindness I 
will not mention the names of these, but I cannot conceal 
the name of the first of them, for he caused the others 
to follow his example; he was Kosso della Strozza, 
fierce in his aspect and in his deeds, the first of them 

* The literal translation of the Italian would he touchinff the hook 
corporally. (Tbaksl.) 
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all, and who but for a short time after bore the burden 
of this sacrament. 

''Those who had evil intentions said that the loving 
peace was but a deceitful trick. If there was any fraud 
in these words, I ought not to suffer the penalty of it, 
since a good intention does not deserve a bad recom- 
pense. I have shed many tears over that sacrament, 
thinking over the many souls who are damned by it 
through their own wickedness *.'' 

To these particulars we have only to add, that Charles 
came into Italy with several counts and barons, but 
with only five hundred French knights, to whom how- 
ever were added many banished Guelfs and Neri from 
Bomagna and Tuscany; that he received from the 
Pope the title of Count of Bomagna and Pacificator of 
Tuscany, and that, having had an interview with Charles 
King of Naples, he had arranged that the expedition 
against Sicily should take place the succeeding spring, 
after he should have settled the affairs of Tuscany during 
the autumn and winter. 

Dante^s situation in this year, which we have thus 
attempted to explain, is loftily described by him in the 
sublime poetry at the beginning of the present chapter. 

* Dino Compagni, pp. 78-81. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

CHAKLES OF VALOIS AT FLOEENCE.— A EEVOLUTION.— 
DANTE BAiaSHED. 

Nov. 4, 1301— Apbil 4, 1302. 

Tet, ere three yean are past, ahall ML their pride* ; 
The other shall prove victorf, by his aidt 
Who now cajoling flfttters either side. 

Long time shall these their foreheads lift on high, 
And hold the others down in bondage dread. 
Though fierce their rage and pitiful their cry. 

Two just ones§ are there, but unheard their call ; 
Enyy, and pride, and ayarioe combine— 
Three &taL sparks — ^to fire the hearts of alL 

InfemOy c. 6, v. 67-75. 

In the revolution that followed in Florence the inter- 
vention of the foreigner Charles of Valois, Dante took 
no share^ because he was absent from his country, to 
which he never returned; but he suffered from it until 

* The pride of the Bianchi. f The Neri party was victor. 

{ By the aid of Charles of Yalois. 

§ Who these two are is not known : Dante and his finend Ghiido are 
by some supposed to be intended. 
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his death. And it is because from it originated so much 
of his unhappiness^ his exile^ his four condemnations^ 
the cahmmies circulated agarost him^ and the indigna- 
tion he expressed against his country^ as to a faithless 
though still dear mistress^ that I think it expedient to 
give an account of this revolution before I proceed to 
follow him in his career ; therefore I shall continue to 
extract some passages from the historians who were his 
contemporaries. It will be^ perhaps^ also expedient to 
give examples of several of these scenes^ in which the 
factions displayed their weakness^ their timidity^ their 
Mthlessness^ and their violence ; and how the foreigner 
came first treating and then tyrannising. 

On the 1st November Charles entered Florence, or 
rather her suburb on the south side of the Amo; along 
with him, as a sort of guard of honour, entered some of 
the townsmen of Lucca, Perugia, and Sienna; — alsoCante 
Gabrielli of Gubbio (who was soon afterwards PodestJt), 
Malatestino and Mainardi da Susinana, and other 
staunch Guelfe or Neri, in companies of four and six, to 
a hundred at a time; so that, together with these and 
his own followers, Charles had about 1200 horse. He 
was requested to take up his abode where King Charles 
of Anjou and other great princes had been accustomed 
to do; but he refused, and was lodged at ther house of 
the Frescobaldi, on the south side of the Amo, and 
there he fortified himself. The Priors, in order not to 
be suspected by either of the famous, elected a coimcil 
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of forty citizens from hofOi sides. ^^ Those who had 
gnilty intentions did not speak/' says Dino; " the others 
had lost their vigour. Baldino Falconieri, a cowardly 
man^ held possession of the tribune half the day^ and 
we were in the decline of the year. Messer Lapo Sal- 

terelli, who feared the Pope mnch in order to gain 

the support of his oppon^its^ blamed the magistrates^ 
sayings ^ You do injury to Florence; let the state offices 
again be shared; recall the banished to the city;' and 
he kept Messer Pazzino de' Pazzi, who had been ba- 
nished^ in his house^ trusting to his assistance to come 
off without injury in case he^ Pazzino^ should recover 
his former position.'' 

This must have been the cause for the contempt 
Dante expresses against this double dealing and waver- 
ing man in the seventeenth canto of his Paradiso. 

Alberto del Giudice^ a rich bui^her but of a dark and 
artful character^ entreated that the Priors might be dis- 
missed^ and that they should elect new ones^ who would 
recall the banished. Messer Loteringo de' Montespor- 
toli proposed that, in order that they might enter, 
the gates should be taken off their hinges. Messer 
Andrea da Cerretto, a learned lawyer, and formerly a 
Qhibelline, but who had now turned to be one of the 
Neri or violent Quelfs, was asked by Dino if they might 
re-elect the Priors out of the proper time : he answered, 
that it could not be done*. 

* Dino Compagni, pp. 81-83. 
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At this juncture the Pope sent back two of the am- 
bassadors^ leaving their colleague Dante at Rome. One 
of these^ Maso Minerbetti^ was a man without a will of 
his own; the other, Corazzo, was so great a Guelf, that 
he scarcely could believe others could have a will of 
their own after hearing the Pope's words. What these 
words were is not told, but the two ambassadors were 
made to giurar credenza, that is, to swear secresy, and 
a council was summoned of six lawyers ; it was resolved 
to obey, and to write immediately to the Pope, that 
they would follow his pleasure, and that to settle their 
affairs he should send to them the Cardinal Messer 
Gentile da Montefiore. 

^^A false ambassador," says Diuo, "made this em- 
bassy known. Simone Gherardini had written to them 
from the Papal Court, that the Pope had said, ^ I wiQ 
not lose Haen through womanish follies.* The Neri 
Guelfs took counsel upon this, and supposed by these 
words that the ambassadors were iu agreement with the 
Pope, saying, ' If they are in agreement, we are out of 
favour.' And as soon as they heard that the Pope was 
obeyed by the government, they immediately armed 
themselves, introduced fire and sword iuto the city, and 
began to consume and destroy it.'' 

It is plain from all this that these two ambassadors, 
and probably also Dante, were for obedience to the 
Pope, and this, according to their .own opinion, would 
have been the destruction of the Neri, or at least it 
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would have been tke salvatiQiL of the Biandd. Bat the 
time had passed: the Neri solved the question with 
violence. 

" The FrioTB wrote secretly to the Pqpe^ but the Neri 
party knew all; for those tiiat swore to secresy did not 
keep it. The Neri party had two secret Pruars with- 
out^; one was Noffo Gnidi, and he was in the haUt in 
secret of blaming things^ and in public of blaming the 
doers of them; therefore he was considered as a man of 
moderation^ and he subsisted by evil doing.'' 

The Priors being m^ed to resign their posts and to 
share them, that is, by electing Priors chosen by the 
two parties, deputed Dino to do this, who made an 
electoral college (coUeffio), with the deputies of both 
fiactions, in the chapel of San Bernardo. They agreed 
and elected six new Priors, three of each side. The 
seventh, that is the Gonfaloniere, ^^they could not de- 
cide between them, and therefore they chose a man of 
so little consequence that no one suspected him. The 
written votes were placed upon the altar; and Noffo 
Guidi spoke, and said, ^ I will say something which will 
make you consider me a cruel citizen.' And I said to 
him, ^Be silent;' but he nevertheless spoke, and it was 
with such arrogance that he asked me, that I should 
please to make their party in the government the 
stronger, which was as much as to say. Undo the other 

* That is, they were 'elected without, and they stayed within, to 
betray. 
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party^ and make me act the part of Judas. And I an- 
swered him, that before I should act so treacherously, 
I would give my children to be eaten by the dogs; and 
so we departed from the electoral coUege*/' 

Charles often invited the Priors to dinner, but as they 
suspected himr they would never go to him. Once 
however he was able to draw three of the Priors, one of 
whom was Dino, to a consultation at Santa Maria r^o- 
vella. Dino believes that if they had all gone he would 
have killed them, and he teUs us, that when they re- 
turned many citizens praised Gt)d, who had saved them 
from death. He frurther relates that, by the advice of a 
holy man called Brother Benedict, they caused the 
Bishop to make a great procession, which was much 
sneered at by many, who said, ' It would be better to 
sharpen swords.' The Council gave fiill powers to the 
Crovemment to act f^gainst any one who should cause a 
fray or a tumult; personal penalties were imposed, and 
the block and axe were placed in the Piazza to punish 
criminals who should break the laws. The powers of 
the Captain of War were also increased; but the Coun- 
cil was betrayed by their messengers, servants and 
door-keepers, and they found out that a thousand florins 
had been promised by their enemies to twenty of these. 
TheNerisaid: ^^' We have a prince within our gates; the 
Pope is our protector; our adversaries are neither pro- 
vided for war nor peace; they have no money; their 
* Dino Compagxu, book ii. pp. 83-86. 
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soldiers are not paid/ They had arranged all that was 
necessary for war^ by collecting all their adherents in 
the quarter beyond the Amo; they settled that this 
should be held by the townsmen of Sienna^ Perugia^ 
Lucca^ San Miniato^ Yolterra^ and San Gemigniano. 
They had corrupted all the neighbourhood^ and they 
had intended to hold the bridge of Santa Trinitlt^ and 
to erect upon two palaces an edifice for throwing stones 
from; and they had invited into the city many of the 
peasants from the surrounding country^ and all the 
Florentine exiles. The Bianchi Guelfs did not dare to 
fiU their houses with men^ for the Priors had threatened 
to punish whoever should make a gathering of persons 
together^ and thus they kept their friends and enemies 
in fear. Their friends should not have believed that 
the Priors would have killed their own friends/' 

"One Saturday* the Neri armed themselves, their 
horses were caparisoned, and they began to follow the 
given orders. The Medici f^ powerful Popolani, assaulted 
and wounded a worthy Popolano called Orlanduccio 
Orlandi, the day before, about vespers, and left him for 
dead. The people took arms, and went on foot and on 

horseback to the Palace of the Priors The Podestk 

did not send his officers to the house of the criminal, nor 
did the Gronfaloniere of Justice make any exertion to 
punish the crime They sent out to the neighbour- 

* The 4th November, 1301. 

t This is the first time, I think, the Medici are named in history. 
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ing villages^ and the people of these villages came and 
unfurled their banners^ and then secretly went over to 
the side of the Neri, and did not present themselves to 
the authorities of the Comune.... When night came on 
the people began to depart, and they fortified their 
dwellings, and barricaded the streets with timber, so 
that people could not pass/' 

The Scali amongst the Bianchi, and the Spini 
amongst the Neri, above all fortified their palaces, 
which were opposite to one another. Then the latter 
said these friendly words to the former, as did other 
powerful Neri to other of the Bianchi: "Ah, why do 
we do thus ? Are we not then friends and relations, and 
are we not all Guelfe, and have we any other views than 
to free ourselves from the yoke of slavery with which 
the people depress both you and us, and we should be 
greater than we are. Thanks be to God. We are of the 
same opinions as we ought to be*.'* 

Thus the Bianchi were mollified, and the Ghibellines 
who were supporting them became mistrustful, and 
only a few people remained iu the streets, and these 
were only artisans to keep guard. In the meanwhile 
Charles showed a desire to punish the criminals, and he 
asked to be allowed to guard the gates of the city, and 
especially that of the quarter beyond the Amo, where 
he resided; the first request was refused, and the last 
(the gate of the quarter beyond the Amo) was granted 
* Dino Compagni, pp. 85-89. 
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to him. " And the Florentmes/' oontmues Dino^ ^^ were 
displaced from this gate^ and the French placed there 
in their stead. And I, Dino^ leceiyed for the Comnne 
the oaths of Gnglielmo, Charles's Chancellor^ and dl his 
marshal, who gave me the word of their lord^ tiiat he 
took upon himself the guard of the town, and that he 
would guard it and hold it^ at the request of the magi- 
stracy. And I never believed that so great a lord^ and 
one of the Boyal House of France^ could break his 
word; for but a short part of the ftTi«ning night had 
passed away, when he admitted Gherarduccio Buondel- 
monti, who had been banished, accompanied with many 
other exiles, through the gate that we had given him 
to guard.'' 

The Priors, informed of this by a Popolano, sent the 
Masters of the Arts to fortify the gate of San Pancra- 
zio; but the Tomaquind assaulted them, and drove 
them away, and the towers were abandoned by the 
men. Again the Priors were informed that persons 
were going about all the houses, inciting the people to 
arm themselves on the following day; and while they 
were losing all hope, even the last hope fsdled them, 
even that of the peasantry, who as they came in tore off 
the banners from their staves and deserted them. 

The circumstances of the 5th November are given 
more particularly by Villani; he sajrs: — " Messer Charles 
having sojourned and rested in Florence for a few days, 
he requested the Comune to give him the government 
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and gnard of the city^ and full powers to make peace 
among the Guel&^ and this the Comnne granted to him. 
And on the 5th November^ in the church of Santa Maria 
Novella^ there being assembled the magistrates and 
Priors of Florence^ the Conncil and the Bishop^ and all 
other good people of Florence^ this demand was brought 
forward and deliberated upon^ and the goyemment and 
the guard of the city was given up to him. And Messer 
Charles with his own lips accepted and swore^ and pro- 
mised as the son of a king^ to preserve the city in a 
peaceful and good condition; and I who write was 
present at these things. Immediately he and his people 
did jnst the contrary; for by the advice of Messer 
Mnsciato^ one of the Frenchmen who had accompanied 
him from France as his goide^ all his people were 
armed^ according as the Neri Gndfs had settled; and 
this was all done ev^i before Messer Charles had re- 
tmned to his quarterd^ for he lodged in the house of the 
Frescobaldi beyond the Amo. To see Charles's people 
thns armed and on horseback was such a new things 
that it filled the city with jealonsy and suspicion; and 
Nobles and Popolani flew to arms and collected their 
friends at their houses^ each according to their means^ 
and the city was barricaded in many places. But few 
assembled at the Palace of the Priors; and the people^ 
who were almost without a head^ saw themselves be- 
trayed, and the Priors and those who ruled the Co- 
mune deceived. In the meantime Messer Corso Do- 
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nati^ who was a rebels and had^ acooiding to his sen^ 
tence^ been banished^ came to Florence from FeietoL^ 
accompanied by some of his friends and some foot- 
soldiers. And the Priors, and his aiemies the Cerchi, 
heard of his coming from Messer Schiatta de' Cancellieri, 
who was captain of three hundred horse-soldiers, in the 
service of the Comime of Florence. He wished to go 
against the said Messer Corso, to attack him and to 
take him prisoner; but Messer Yieri, the head of the 
house of Cerchi, would not consent, saying, ' Let Mm 
come,^ trusting with a vain hope that the people would 
punish him. By which means Messer Corso entered 
into the suburbs of the city, and finding the gate of the 
old circle of the walls locked, and not being able to 
enter, he went to the postern gate of Pinti, which was 
near San Pietro Maggiore, between his house and those 
of the Uccellini. Finding it locked, he began to cut it 
through, and his friends did the *same within, so that 
without any opposition he was admitted into the town ; 
and having entered, and drawn up his party upon the 
Piazza of San Pietro Maggiore, people flocked to him, 
and his followers increased, crying out, ' Long live the 
Baron!' for so Messer Corso was called. Seeing his fol- 
lowers and forces increase, the first thing Corso did was 
to go to the prisons of the Comune, which were in the 
houses of the Bastari, in the street of the palace, and 
these he forced open and set the prisoners firee ; that 
done, he did the same at the Palace of the PodestiL, and 
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then forced the Priors^ through intimidation^ to aban- 
don the magistracy and return to their houses ''^Z' 

In this narratiye we at last meet with the name of 
Yieri de' Cerchi^ the head of the Bianchi^ and it is the 
first and last time that we find him mentioned; here he 
commits^ both in word and deed^ a foolish blunder. Thus 
we observe^ that, though excellent in the field, as we 
found him at Campaldino, he made but a poor appear- 
ance at the head of a faction. 

Dino Compagni was one of the Priors who were on 
that day expelled, and therefore probably he had not 
much spirit to give a full account of it; he however 
gives us some interesting particulars. While Corso was 
making his way into Florence, Dino and the other 
Priors were detained in the palace by Charles's barons, 
Cante da Gubbio and others; these swore that their 
prince considered himself betrayed, and that he would 
avenge them as they should desire, and that he swore 
he would hang Corso. '^But,'' says Dino, ^'Messer 
Charles did not swear the truth, for he knew of his 
coming.^' Then Lapo SaltereUi and Schiatta Cancel- 
lieri arrived, advising that they should put the most 
powerful of both factions into Charles's custody; and 
the names being written down, Schiatta, who was Cap- 
tain of the troops, commanded them to go to the French 
prince; and when they went, Charles released the Neri, 
but kept the Bianchi prisoners. ' O good King Louis,' 
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says Dino^ invokiiig the memory of the holy king 
Louis IX., ' who £eared God so much ! Where is the 
fidth of the Royal House of France, fiillen as it is by 
had counsellors, who fear no shame? O evil oounsdknrs, 
who have made one who belongs to the Uood of so lofty 
a crown become not only a hired soldier, but an assas- 
sin, putting citizens wrongfully into prison, and break- 
ing his fidth, and staining the fidr name of the Royal 
House of France with treachery P Charles haying gone 
to the convent of Master Ru^;ieri, a sworn vassal of 
his house, Ruggieri said to him, 'Under Ihy rule a 
whole city perishes;^ to which Charles rephed, 'that he 
knew nothing about it*/ " 

When the Priors sounded the great bell of the palace, 
the alarmed people did not come out; and not an armed 
man, either on horseback or on foot, came firom the 
house of the Cerchi. Some Adimari arriyed, and seemg 
themselves alone, departed, leaving the Piazza thus de- 
serted. 

The Priors being expelled from the palace on the 5th 
November, the city remained some days without ma- 
gistrates. ''Men that feared their opponents,'' conti- 
nues Dino Compagni, "concealed themselves in the 
houses of their friends. One enemy insulted another ; 
houses were burnt, robberies were committed, and the 
houses of the weak were plundered. The powerful Neri 
demanded money from the Bianchi, young maidens 

* Dino Cknupagm, pp. 91-d3. 
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were married by foroe^ and men were murdered. Once 
when there was a great fire^ Charles asked, ^What fire 
is that?^ and he was answered, ^It is only a cottage/ 
but it was a rich palace. And these wicked doings 
lasted six days, for so it was settled. The country 
(cofUado) was in a blaze on all sides. The Priors, in 
compassion for the city, seeing that the wicked deeds 
were multiplied, called on many of the most powerful 
Popolani, entreating them, for the love of God, to have 
mercy on their city ; but they would not stir, and there- 
fore the Priors resigned their situations^.^^ 

But on the 7th, the Council had already assembled 
under a new captain. Carlo de' Marchesi di Monticalo, 
and there, wickedly invoking the names of Crod and 
the patron saints of Florence, " to the exaltation of the 
Roman Church, and of the Pope and his brothers the 
Cardinals, and of the most serene Prince Charles, by 
the grace of Crod King of Jerusalem and Sicily, son of 
S^ing Charles of France, and constituted by the same 
Holy Mother Church Pacificator in the province of 
Tuscany, for the honour, wel&re, peace, and tranquil 
state of the people and Comune of Florence, to pre- 
vent the commission of incendiarism, devastation, plun- 
der, assaults and homicides, in the city and territory 
of Florence, they made six Priors and a Gonfsdoniere 
with great powers and authority, to last for one month 
* or more, until the usual period of the 15th of Decem- 

* Dino Gompagni, pp. 93, 94. 
VOL. I. M 
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ber*/' These new Priors were no longer selected iBrom 
the two parties^ but they natorally all belonged to the vic- 
torious Neri^ and, according to Compagni, ^' were some of 
the worst of the Fopolani -^ — ^Baldo Ridolfi, Duccio Ma- 
galotti, Neri Ardinghelli, Ammannato Beccanugi, Messer 
Andrea da Cerreto, and Ricco degli Albizzi, along with 
Tediee Manovelli for their Gonfaloniere. They entered 
into office on the 11th Noyember, in the place of those 
who had been expelled, and they remained in until the 
15th December, the l^al period for new elections. A 
few days after their entrance they elected Gabrielli da 
Gubbio as Podestk, ^^who redressed many evils and 
false accusations, but consented to many others/' 

Our good Compagnit continues his narrative with four 
long pages filled with lamentations and an account of 
persecutions; but as the persecutions of all times resemble 
one another, we will pass them over briefly. The old 
Priors were called upon to pay money, and they were 
only released out of fear of the public iadignation which 
such a demand excited. Rinuccio Rinucci, a rich Popo- 
lano, at whose villa Charles used to go hawking, was fined 
4000 florins, and released for 800 ; the Bostichi received 
a hundred florins to take iato their charge the property of 
one of their friends, and afterwards robbed the property, 
and tortured men in open day in their house ia the Mer- 

* Original document in the tenth Toliune of Delizie degli erud. Tosc. 
p. 81. 

t Dino Cbmpagni, p. 94. 
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cato NuoYO; heiresses were carried off, and men were 
accused, condemned, and above all fined. ''There was 
no quarter, no mercy, no conscience anywhere found,'' 
says Dino; ''he who was the loudest in crying 'Death, 
death to the traitors,' held the highest place. Many of 
the Bianchi who had been Ghibellines of old were wel- 
comed by the Neri, merely on account of thdr wicked- 
ness^." None however were at that time banished, but 
many of the persecuted naturally left the city with their 
own free will, and when they once left it they did not 
return. These emigrants thus preceded the exiles, and 
were soon confounded with them. 

Dante, when his embassy had come to an end, pro- 
bably remained some time longer at Rome ; this is so 
much the more likely, as, for a short time at least, the 
Pope took up the defence of the vanquished Bianchi; nor 
does it seem too bold a conjecture to attribute this partly 
to the influence of the now discarded ambassadors. That 
same November, the Pope sent as l^ate to Florence the 
same Cardinal Acquasparta whom he had sent there so 
fruitlessly in the preceding year, to moderate the violence 
of the Bianchi; he was now sent to moderate that of the 
triumphant Neri, eand at first it appeared with better 
success, for he reconciled and formed alliances between 
the Cerchi, Adimari, Donati, and Pazzif ; but when the 
proposal came to divide the government between the two 

* IHno Compagiii, p. 100. 

i" The Gerchi and Admiiiii were Bianchi ; the Donati and Fazzi, "Sen. 

m2 
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parties, the Neri lefhsed to consent to it, as the Bianchi 
had foimerly done, and the Cardinal departed laying an 
interdict on the city, which he was this time obliged to 
leave entirely in the hands of the Neri. It is dear that 
the Pope and the Legate, if not fortunate and skilfdl 
peacemakers, were at least sincere and impartial ones; 
and it was natural that the Popes, who had hitherto 
been the heads of the Gnelf party, should have a strong 
interest in prerenting it from being subdivided and 
crushed. 

Scarcely had the Cardinal departed, than fresh quarrels 
broke out between the parties he had reconciled. On 
Christmas-day, while Simone Donati, the son of Corso, 
was listening to preaching that was going on in the 
Piazza of Santa Croce, his mother's brother Nicolo de' 
Cerchi passed through with several companions on horse- 
back; he was going to visit his &rm and mill ontside 
the gates; without any provocation or cause, and per- 
fectly off his guard, he was struck down from his horse 
by his nephew, and killed. ^^ But it pleased God, the 
punishment followed the crime; for the said Simone 
having been wounded in the side by Messer Nicolo, he 
died the following night, and thus (did Grod show the 
justice of his judgements. The said Simone was con- 
sidered a great loss, for he was the most finished and 
accomplished young gentleman of Florence, and it was 
expected that he would attain to high station and ho- 
nour; and his father, Messer Corso, centered in him all 
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his hopes ; who had thus, after his return and brilliant 
victory, a sad foretaste of his fall*/^ After this party 
spirit became still bitterer, and although as yet there 
was no general expulsion of the Bianchi, yet they conti- 
nued to be oppressed with fines even heavier than before, 
and several were banished for not paying them. 

After this, and probably about the beginning of 1302, 
Charles went for a short time to Rome, either to consult 
about Florence, and to have the interdict taken off her, 
or to prepare for the approaching expedition to Sicily. 
Asking the Pope for money, Boniface answered that he 
had placed him at " the fountain head of gold.^' A few 
days after this, it was said that some of the Bianchi had 
been in secret communication with Pierre Ferrand of 
Languedoc, one of Charleses barons, in order that the 
Prince might be assassinated. This negotiation was 
discovered in writing. As soon as he had returned to 
Florence, Charles assembled ^^ one night a secret council 
of seventeen citizens ; it was there proposed that certain 
persons whom they named as guilty should be seized and 
their heads cut off. This council was afterwards reduced 
to ten, '^because seven quitted it; and this they (the 
seven) did, in order that those who were named might 
make their escape and leave the city. They sought by 
night secretly for Messer Ooccia Adimari and his son, 
and also for Messer Manetto Scali, who was at Calen- 
zano, and fled from thence to Mungona; a short time 

* Villani. 
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after he liad left Calenxano, Meaaer Mnocio da Biaema^ 
a soldier with a large trocyp, armed there along with 
Meaaer Simone Canodlieri, the enemy of the aaid Mesaer 
Manetto; and in their search for him th^ pierced even 
the straw of the beds with their swords. The following 
daj Messer Charles summoned these and many others, 
and sentenced them as contnmacions and as traitors, 
and in his office of Pacificator bomed their houses and 
confiscated their prop er ty */^ 

y illani, who relates the same conspiracy, merely sajrs 
that it was to betray Charles; but adds, that it was in- 
vented by that French baron at the instigation of the 
Neri, and that the letters were forged. So also judges 
Leonardo Aietino, who a century later saw those letters 
in the archiTes of Florencet-*' 

Immediately after Charles's return to Florence, either 
on account or under the pretext of this conspiracy, the 
Cerchi and Bianchi were banished. All historians agree 
that this happened in the month of April, 1302. Dino 
Compagni gives us the names of many of the exiles, and 
among them that of ''Dante Aldighieri, ambassador at 
Bome;'^ after giving a long list he adds, ''and many 
others, as many as six hundred men, who wandered here 
and there about the world suffering much need^.^^ 
Directly after this Charles finally departed for Borne and 

* IHno Compagiii, p. 102. 

t Leonardo Aietmo, p. &5. Peiliape Uieee letten may be stiU found 
in those archhres, and if so it is desirable that they ahonld be published. 
X Dino Compagni, book iL p. 103. 
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for his expedition to Sicily^ and Florence remained in 
the possession of the Neri^ and principally of Corso 
Donati and Bosso della Tosa^ whose interests we shall 
see were afterwards divided. 

And now we have at last returned to Dante. Accord- 
ing to the most precise documents, which were little more 
than half a century ago discovered in the archives of 
Florence*, he was not only comprehended in the general 
sentence of his party, in April 1302, but he had the 
honour of being twice specially sentenced at earlier 
periods; once on the 27th of January, and afterwards 
on the 10th of March of the same year. Only four 
others were condemned before him. What Boccaccio 
tells us of Dante's importance in the Republic before the 
arrival of Charles is thus confirmed; and also what others 
tell us of his generous opposition to the coming of the 
French prince. The first of these sentences is found in 
a list entitled, ^^ Condennaciones facte per nobUem et 
potentem militem Dom. Cantem de Gabrielis potestatem 
Florentie, MCCCII. et primof.'' We will not enter into 

* Belizie degli eraditi Toscani, torn. x. 1778, p. 73. 

t Condemnations made by the noble and powerfid soldier, the Lord 
Caate QabrielU PodestcL of Florence, 1302, and before. This double 
date of 1302, and before, is explained by the Florentine year then begin- 
ning in the middle of March ; consequently the condemnations before 
April were reckoned in 1301. The sentence was thus worded : 

MCCCII. xvn. 

Dom. Palmerium de Altoritis de Sextu Burghi. Dantem Allagherii de 
Sextu S. Petri Maioris. lippum Becchi de Sextu Ultranii Orlandinmn 
Orlandi de Sextu Porte Domus. 
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all the particulars^ but merely mention that it states 
that Dante during his Priorate opposed the coming of 
Charles, and that he took money in barter (fecerwnt ba- 
ratteriaaj, and accepted it, as is not permitted, or other- 
wise than is permitted, by the laws ; and if he did not 
pay, his possessions should be burned and confiscated; 
and if he did pay, nevertheless, for the sake of peace, 
he should remain out of the confines of Tuscany for two 
years. Here it is proved without a doubt that Dante 
opposed the coming of Charles of Valois. Much has 
been written, and I think to little purpose, to defend 
Dante against his other charge, baratteria (bartering*), 
that is, making illicit gains; this fault does not appear 
to me in accordance with his character; and an accusa- 
tion made against him in a political cause by powerful 
opponents, while he was absent and unheard, does not 
deserve much credit. Dante makes no defence against 
this charge, nor does he ever allude to it. 

The second sentence of the 10th of March has been 
published by Tiraboschi, and is a confirmation of the 
sentences against the four political o£Penders mentioned 
in the former sentence; and to them are added Andrea 
de' Oherardini, Lapo Salterelli, Donato Alberti, Lapo 
di Domenico, Lapo Biondo, Gherardino Diodati, Corso 

* BaraUcure is tranBlated here by the word Barter, but it signifies to 
cheat as well as to barter — Whence our word Bwrr<Ury. The Barterers, 
in the time of Dante, seem to have been peculators, who made traffic of 
their public offices for money. Dante appears to have been falsely ac- 
cused of extortion m his public official conduct. (Tbansl.) 
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Ristori, and Giiinta de* Biffoli. It appears, from many 
passages of the Commedia, that Dante's pride was more 
affronted at being associated with these, and above all 
with Lapo Salterelli, than at the sentence itself, and the 
accusations it contains. This second lengthy and tedious 
judiciary act is nothing else but a declaration that the 
condemned were contumacious, and that, if any of them 
at any time should fall into the power of the Florentine 
Comune, such a one, whoever he was, should be burnt 
until he died*. This sentence is also pronounced by the 
Podestk Cante de' Gabrielli, who has thus rendered 
himself for ever notoriousf. 

The spoils of the vanquished Bianchi were given up 
to the fury of the people, even before their condemnation ; 
and now we see that this was part of the sentence itself. 
Leonardo Aretino records that, through the anger of 
those of the Neri who had been banished during Dante's 
Priorate, his house was plimdered of everything and all 
his possessions destroyed. Boccaccio gives the same 
account, and, as usual amidst his declamations, he adds 
some interesting particulars. 

" Dante having in this manner been expelled that city 
of which he was not only a citizen, but one of its greatest 
ornaments, and having left his wife together with the 
rest of his family, who, from their tender age, were not 

* IffTte combwratwt sic quod moricctwr. 

t Pelli. Tirabofichi. Arrivabene. Fauriel. The Author of the 
Veltro, etc. 

M 3 
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fitted for flight, fdt little anxietjr on her aooonnty because 
he knew that she was related hy the ties of oonsangoinity 
to the chiefe of the adverse party^. Uncertain abont 
himself, now here and now there, he went wandering 
through Tuscany. His wife had saved some small part 
of his possessions, nnder the title of her dowry, from the 
fdry of the citizens; and having kept this with a great 
deal of trouble, she maintained herself and their little 
children, with good management, upon it. On this 
account he, poor and unused to labour, was obliged to 
seek for his own supportf." 

Dante refers iu several parts of his Divina Commedia 
to the events of the revolution effected by Charles of 
Valois, but in two passages especially. The first of these 
is the prophecy uttered by Ciacco in the eath cauto of 
the Inferno, and which, in order to distinguish more 
clearly the two periods of these Florentine factions, I 
have divided, and placed half at the head of the tenth, 
and half at the beginning of this present chapter. The 
second of these passages is iu the sixth canto of the 
Piu^atorio, at the conclusion of the terrible imprecation 
which begins. 

Ah, servile Italy ! abode of woe ! 
which, principally referring to the relations of Italy with 
the Empire, will be quoted by us further on. But the 
general imprecation ends with these three lines : 

* That, is Corso and the other Donati. 
t Boccaccio, Vita di Dante. 
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That Aill of tyrants is Italia's land ; 
And a Marcellus* straigkt accounted is 
Each peasant yile that wields a factious brand. 

This last verse appears to me a scomfiil allusion to 
Vieri de' Cerchi and his family, and Party of the Forest. 
Dante continues, turning ironically to Florence, and 
pointing out with precision the events of November, 
1301. 

My Florence ! well contented may*st thou be 
With this digression — ^thee it toucheth not ; 
Thanks to the people who advise for thee ! 

Many have justice in their hearts ; but long 
Delay, through fear, the meditated shot : — 
Thy people have it on the very tongue. 

Many refiise the burdens of the state ; — 
Thy people answer with officious haste 
Ere they are asked, " I bow me to the weight." 

Then be thou joyftd, for good cause hast thou ; — 
Thou rich ! thou peaceftd ! thou with wisdom graced ! 
That truth I speak, th^ facts themselves avow. 

Athens an4 Lacedsemon, who display'd 

Such skill in laws, and were so polish'd too, 
In social life but slight improvement made, 

Compared to thee, who dost such schemes conceive — 
The subtle web lasts not November through, 
Which in October thou beganst to weavef- 

How oft, within the time we can retrace, 
Hast thou thy customs changed, and changed again, 
Thy laws, thy coin, and e'en thy very race ! 

* He probably means the Marcellufl who opposed Julius Cflesar. 
t Observe the precision of this reminisoenoe. 
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If tJioa remembeiest well, and art not blind, 
Hum It see tbyaelf like one distran^ witii pain. 
Who on her bed of down no leat can find. 

But, ever tunung, seeks relief in yain. 

FurgaUnio, c. 6, v. 76, 124-151. (Wright.) 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

ANECDOTES KELATINa TO DANTE. 
1292-1301. 



To change by nature prone, 
And varying still with each impression made. 

^(vraMso^ c. 5, v. 98, ( 



Before following Dante into exile, from whicli he never 
returned, it will be as well to mention some anecdotes 
which are recorded as happening while he still inhabited 
his native city, though their particular dates are not 
ascertained. Among the old novels {Novelle), which, 
without deserving credit in every detail, may be consi- 
dered as traditions belonging to his city, are principally 
those of Sacchetti. He relates that one of the Adimari, 
who all belonged to Dante^s neighbourhood, finding 
himself implicated in some crime, and about to receive 
sentence from the administrator of the law, (the Po- 
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destk or his judiciary officer), begged Dante, as a personal 
friend of the judge, to recommend him to favour. Dante 
went to do as he was requested; but this Adimari was 
a haughty youth, who showed little courtesy when he 
went about the city, especially when he was on horse- 
back ; for he used to ride with his legs spread out, so 
that he took up the whole street if it were not broad, 
and whoever wished to pass by must rub agaiinst the 
points of his shoes. Dante, to whom such a deport- 
ment was always particularly offensive, as soon as he 
arrived before the judge, said : " You have this gentle- 
man brought before you into court for such a crime ; I 
beg you to excuse him, although his conduct in some 
respects deserves severer pimishment. And I consider 
usurping the property of the Comune a very great crime.^' 
The judge asked what property of the Comune this man 
had usurped; and Dante answered: "When he rides 
through the streets with his legs spread out, whoever 
encounters him must turn back, and cannot proceed on 
his way.^^ The judge said, " Do you consider this a joke ? 
This is a greater offence than the other/' Dante said, 
"Behold I am his neighbour; I recommend him to 
favour.^' Having returned home, he told the Adimari 
that the judge had given him a favourable answer. A 
few days afterwards this Adimari was summoned and 
fined a thousand lire for the first offence, and a thousand 
more for riding with his legs spread out. " And this,'' 
says Sacchetti, " was the principal cause of Dante shortly 
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afterwards being banished from Florence as one of the 
Bianchi*/^ It was probably not the principal cause; 
but it is not difficult to suppose that it was one of the 
causes^ for all have experienced and seen how dearly a 
jest costs, especially in times of faction, which present 
easy opportunities of revenging private wrongs under 
colour of public ones. 

This tradition, thus related by Sacchetti, not only 
agrees with what Compagni says of the slight ground 
on which the Bianchi were sentenced, but also with 
several passages in Dante^s own writings, in which he 
seems to refer to the Adimari. First, in the Inferno, 
among the passionate, struggling in the mire of the 
Stygian marsh, Dante finds Filippo Argenti, of the 
family of the Cavicciuli, which is said to have been one 
of the branches of the Adimari. Filippo was " a very 
rich knight, so much so that he sometimes had the 
horse he rode on shod with silver, and thence his sur- 
name of Argenti. He was a tall, dark, sinewy man, of 
extraordinary strength, and was violent and passionate 
even on the slightest occasionf.^' It is possible that 
Sacchetti^s uncourteous horseman and this man may 
have been one and the same person. At any rate Boc- 
caccio makes us better acquainted with Filippo Argenti 
in one of his novels, which deserves to be read by aU, 
for the description it gives of Florentine manners, as 

* Fr. Sacchetti, Nov. 114. 

t Com. del Boccaccio. Inferno, c. 8, v. 61. Com. della Minenra. 
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well as of the persons and the sociely in which Dante 
passed the first part of his life. We see in it a Ciacco 
and a Biondello^ the first a hanger-on of Corao Donati, 
the other of Vieri de' Cerchi. Biondello^ buying lam- 
preys in the piazza for Messer Vieri^ makes Ciacco 
believe that they are for a great banquet at the house 
of Messer Corso^ to which he invites him. Ciacco 
hastens there, but finds only dried peas, salt tunny, and 
fish out of the Amo. Thus BiondeUo has the joke at 
his expense. But Ciacco, to revenge himself sends a 
money-changer to Filippo Argenti, who, in the name of 
BiondeUo, asks him to arrubinargU (to make him ruddy), 
that is, to fill him a flask of his good red wine, that 
he might make merry with his cronies or comrades. 
Argenti flies into a violent passion, and the first time he 
£Edls in with BiondeUo he beats him and iU-uses him, 
so that Ciacco is able to say to him, ''Now it is thy 
turn I Some time ago thou gavest me to eat according 
to thy fashion, and thou hast seen how weU I have given 
thee to drink^.^' Thus Boccaccio turns the laugh 
against them aU. But the same persons are often the 
objects of laughter or indignation, according to the 
temper of the lookers-on. This Ciacco is the first Flo- 
rentine placed by Dante in the Inferno, and the first 
that speaks bitterly of Florence and predicts her future 
fatet; and whether Filippo Ai^enti was the Adimari 

* Boccaccio, Giornata 9, NoyeDa 8. 
t In&mo, c. 6. 
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whom Dante aflfronted, and who afterwards revenged 
himself^ or only one of that inimical race, he was at 
any rate a hated enemy; and we find him not only 
placed among the angry spirits who were damned in 
the mire of the Stygian marsh, but evidently the ob- 
ject of especial indignation to the Poet. We find him 
in the eighth canto, which was the first thing Dante 
wrote in his exile, after he had resumed the Commedia; 
and perhaps thus it was that he hastened to avenge his 
wrongs. Dante and Virgil are in a little boat upon the 
marsh: — 

Whilst we were hurrying o'er the stagnant slime, 
One rose before me, smeared with mud, and cried : 
" Say who art thou who com*st before thy time P" 

" I come not to remain : — ^but who," quoth I, 
" Art thou who hast thyself so brutified?" 
" Lo ! one I am who weeps," was his reply. 

And I to him, " With weeping and with woe, 
Thy fitting company, cursed soul, remain ; — 
All muddy though thou art, thy face I know." 

Then to the boat his hands in rage were thrown : 
Whereat the master drove him back again. 
Exclaiming : '* To the other dogs begone !" 

Around my neck his loving arms he fiung. 
And kiss'd my cheek : " Indignant soul," said he, 
" How blest the mother fiwm whose womb you sprung. 

He, when alive, was arrogant and proud ; 
"No deeds of goodness deck his memory ; 
Therefore his shade assumes this fiirious mood. 

On earth how many deem themselves great kings. 
Who here like swine shall wallow in a sty, 
And leave a name that vile remembrance brings !" 



\ 
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" O, what delight woold it afford my heart 

To see him plmiged within the pool," said I, 
" Ere from the filthy waters we depart !" 

Then he to me : " Thou shalt be satisfied. 
Before the infernal shore appear in sight ; 
'Tis meet that such a wish be not denied." 

Soon after, I beheld the muddy crew 
Set on him with such violence and might. 
That Grod I thank for granting me the view. 

" Down with Argenti !" shonted one and all ; 
And with his teeth, his savage wrath to vent. 
Himself this forions Florentine did maol. 

We jonmey*d on, — so him no more I name. 

Inferno, c. 8, v. 31-64. 

K we bear in mind the pity Dante showed to all the 
rest of his fellow-citizens whom he fonnd in torment^ 
even to Ciacco, we cannot fail to perceive clear indi- 
cations of some offence^ either committed against his 
person, his fiamily, or his public character. But he 
shows an undoubted resentment towards the Adimari, 
when he mentions them among other Florentine fiumlies 
in the sixteenth canto of the Paradiso. At least there 
is no doubt of it, if we give any credit to the commen- 
tators. These relate, that this family came from the 
district of Mugello, and did not hold any great position 
in Florence ; when Bellincion Berti, a great citizen of the 
eleventh century, who is several times mentioned in 
this canto, having given one of his daughters in mar- 
riage to Ubertino Donati, gave another to one of the 
Adimari; and this low connexion caused great indigna- 
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tion to Ubertino. The commentators also add^ that it 
was a Boccaccio Adimari who took possession of Dante's 
property when he was exiled. Dante's pride was gratified 
by being himself married to one of the great family of 
the Donati; and thus he satisfies his pride^ as well as 
his rancour against the family of the Adimari. 

The domineering tribe*, which fiercely plies 

The ftigitive, but unto him who shows 

Or tooth, or purse, hath lamb-like qualities, 
Was looking up ; but so plebeian still. 

That Ubertin Donato*s anger rose 

At their alliance. 

Paradiso, c. 16, v. 115-120. 

Here is pointed out particularly the base crime of having 
persecuted the exUe. 

But turning to less serious matters, Sacchetti gives 
us two examples of Dante's indignation, when he heard 
some of his own verses sung and mangled ; these must 
have been his sonnets and canzones, not, as has been 
wrongly supposed, any part of the Commedia, which 
was then probably not known in Italian, and was at any 
rate not adapted for singing. The first story is as 
follows : — Dante on one occasion left his house after 
dinner, to go on some business to that of the Adimari. 
As he was passing by the gate of San Piero, he heard a 
smith who was striking his anvil, and as he worked sang 
some of our Poet's verses, but mutilated and with addi- 

* The domineering tribe is the Adimari. 
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tions and alterations. Dante said nothings bat approach- 
ing the workshop where the smith kept the tools which 
he nsed in his trade^ he seized the hammer and threw it 
across the street ; he seized the tongs^ and threw them 
likewise across the street; he seized the scales^ and 
threw them also; and so he did to many of the tools. 
The smith turning towards him in a bmtal manner 
said, ''What the devil are you about; are you mad?'' 
Dante said, "What are you about?'' "1 am about my 
trade," said the smith, "and you spoil my took by 
throwing them into the street." Says Dante, " K you 
do not wish me to spoil your things^ do not spoil mine." 
"What do I spoil of yours?" says the smith. Says 
Dante, "You sing songs out of my book, and not as I 
wrote them. I have no other trade, and you spoil it for 
me." The enraged smith, having no answer ready, col- 
lected his things and returned to his work; and the next 
time he wanted to sing, he sang of Tristram and Lan- 
celot, and left Dante alone*. 

Another time, as Dante was walking through the 
streets of Florence, wearing, as was then the custom, 
the goi^et and the arm-piecef, he encountered an ass- 
driver; the ass was loaded with bundles of brooms, and 
the driver following after it was singing out of Dante's 

* Ft. Sacchetti, Not. 114. 

t The ffOTffiera or goiget, as a piece of defensiTe armour, and the 
hraeciajuola or arm-piece, taken in a similar sense, seem to hare been 
long used bj Florentine men as a protection against treachery. (Napier's 
Flor. Hist, book iL, MiscelL chapter.) 
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book; and when lie had. sung a little, he strack the ass 
and cried Arri^l Dante gave him a great blow on his 
shoulders with his arm-piece, sayiog, '^That Arri was 
not put in by me." The man did not know who Dante 
was, nor why he struck him; so he struck his ass 
smartly, and said again, Arri. When he had gone on 
a little, he turned round to Dante, thrusting out his 
tongue, and used contemptuous gestures, saying, " Take 
it as you like." Dante, observing what the man did, 
said, " I would not throw away my contempt upon you if 
you were to insult me a hundred times overf.^^ And in 
this he answered rightly ; but it would have been better 
if he had abstained altogether from two such superfluous 
pieces of violence; and this confirms what we have 
before observed, that the Nobles, among whom Dante 
was included, though they had been oppressed, were too 
often the oppressors. 

Another instance of the insolence Dante was apt to dis- 
play in speech is recorded by a modem author, who does 
not give his authority: Dante was standing in the church 
of Santa Maria Novella, meditating apart and leaning 
upon an altar, when he was accosted by one of those bores 
who have no idea of solitude and silence, and like always 
to be employed in trifling conversation. Dante made 
many efibrts to get rid of him, but not succeeding, said 
to him, '^ Before I answer thee, wilt thou solve a question 

* Expression used by muleteers to urge on their animals. (Teaitsl.) 
+ Sacchetti, Nov. 115. 
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for me? What is the greatest beast in the woild?'' The 
man answered, ^^By theauthorily of PHny it wassiqpposed 
to be the elephant/' "WeQ/' replied Dante, ''OElephant^ 
do not annoyme;'' and so he departed^. Another erent 
that happened to him in Florence is recorded hy Dante 
in his Inferno. Happening one day to be in the Bap- 
tistery of San Giovamii, where were certain little basins 
for baptism, and seeing a child in one of these near 
drowning, he broke it to save the little creature; and 
this was afterwards bronght agaiost him, as showing a 
contempt for the holy place, or interfering in business 
that did not concern him. He records this event evi- 
dently as an apol(^ for it, otherwise it does not come 
in much to the purpose. He compares these basins of 
the baptisteryt to those in which he finds the Simo- 
niacal in Hell, placed head downwards. 

Not greater or less ample seem'd their size 
Than, in St. John's fair £uie, by me beloved. 
Those basins formjl for water, io baptize ' '^ 

(One of the same I broke some years ago. 
To save a drowning child ; be this my word 
A seal, the motive of the deed to show.) 

Iffemo, c. 19, v. 1^-21. 

* Amvabene, torn. iL p. 312. 

t The Baptistery of Pisa is Temarkable for a font, of the usual oc- 
tagonal shape and ascended by three steps, for adult inunersion, sur- 
rounded by smaller hasins for that of infants, and peculiarly interesting 
from its presenting probably an exact parallel to that, no longer existing, 
in the Baptistery at Florence, for breaking which, in order to rescue a 
drowning child, Dante complains of haying incurred the imputation of 
impiety. (Lindsay's Christian Art, toL i p. 34.) 
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Soccaccio gives another fact which happened at 
Sienna^ and so probably in one of Dante's journeys 
early in this year, or directly afker his sentence of 
banishment ; for we shall see that that was the first city 
which he visited in esjle. This story is given as a proof 
of the manner in which Dante was generally absorbed 
in his studies, and especially when they happened to be 
of a kind to suit his genius. In the present day, we 
have many of us experienced the delight of finding a 
book for which we have been long seeking; but this 
pleasure must have been then much increased by the 
rarity of books and the difficulty of obtaining them. 
«L " No one, ''says Boccaccio*, '^ was more absorbed than he 
was in study, and in anything which excited his eager- 
ness ; so that his family and wife used often to complain 
of it before they were used to his ways, and therefore 

became indifferent to it He delighted in being 

solitary and apart from the world, that his contempla- 
tions might not be interrupted; and when he was in 
company, if he had taken up any subject of contempla- 
tion that pleased him, whatever question might be asked 
him, he would make no reply until he had confirmed or 
rejected the fancy which haunted him ; which occurred 
to bim many times, when he was questioned at a 
repast, or walking in company, and on other occasions. 
He was so assiduous at his studies, that no sight or 
novelty would take him away from them during the 
* Boccaccio, Vita di Dante, pp. 57, 58. 
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tiine lie allotted to them; and^ as some worthy of credit 
relate, he devoted himself entirely to what pleased 
him. Once, among other instances, it happened that at 
Sienna he accidentally stopped at a stall of a druggist, 
when a book was handed to him which he had been 
long promised; it had a great reputation among the 
learned, but he had never before seen it. It was 
probably not convenient for him to take it away, so he 
leaned his breast against the bench before the druggist's 
stall, and placing the book before him began to read it 
greedily. Soon afterwards, in the same district of the 
town and in his presence, b^an a general festival of 
the Siennese; there was a great assemblage of noble 
youths, and a great deal of noise from the surrounding 
people (from various instruments and from shouts of 
applause, as is usual on such occasions), and other things 
took place which would attract most people to look on 
them, such as dances of graceftd women, and games 
performed by dexterous and active youths; but not- 
withstanding all this, he never took away his eyes from 
his book. And having begunat about the hour of nones*, 
he never stirred from it till it was past vespers; not 
until he had read it through, and thoroughly under- 
stood it ; and he assured some who asked him how he 
could resist looking at so beautiful a festival that had 
been celebrated before him, that he had heard nothing of 

* Nones is one of the seren canonical hours of the Catholic Church. 
It is a little before twelve o'clock in the day, or noon. 
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it; which answer increased the surprise of those who 
questioned him thus/^ 

Nor is this abstraction and this love of solitary study 
at all inconsistent with Leonardo Aretino^s account of 
Dante^s social disposition in his happier years; for 
besides the alteration years and misfortunes work in the 
character of all, these which appear like contradictory 
traits belong more particularly to passionate and eager 
natures such as Dante^s ; and his whole life and works 
show him by turns, now stirring amidst men and an 
enemy to pedants, and now attached to deep thought 
and the inspirations of solitude. 

There remains nothing which we can with certainty 
give as the firuit of his studies during the last years he 
spent in his native city, but it^ is recorded in general 
terms that he was always studious. We have already 
mentioned his attempt to write the Commedia in Latin ; 
and we shall see, further on, that what he wrote was 
probably seven cantos, which he afterwards altered and 
improved. With regard to the Convito, part of which 
it is supposed by some was written in these years, we 
shall afterwards see that it was certainly completed, and 
in my opinion entirely or ahnost all written during his 
exile. Thus of the nine or ten years which elapsed 
after Beatrice's death, and after the composition of the 
Vita Nuova, only a few canzoni and sonnets remain to 
us; these may be seen among his verses, which have 
been lately collected in one work, and are there better 

Vol. I. N 
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commented npon than they have ever been before^. 
They are altogether very few^ and it is nnoertain whether 
some of them really are by Dante; and the date of 
others is equally nnoertain. Some are on the departed 
Beatrice; and whoever reads these will perhaps agree 
with the Editor and me^ that if we compare them with 
the verses Petrarch wrote npon the death of Laura, 
they will not yield to them in beauty^ and they are 
superior to them in the truth of passion they display. 
There are some of these verses which refer to other love 
affairs^ and if they reaUy are his, their date is very 
uncertain; but that he had such love affairs in these 
last years is too certain, from his own confession, which 
gives the best account of his conduct in the times of 
which we are speaking. After Dante had lost the bene- 
ficial influence of his early love, he fell, as many others 
have done, into foUies and vices; but having been 
restored by his adverse &te, or we may more properly 
call it his happy fortune, to thought and solitary medi- 
tation, he was able, which very few perhaps have been, 
to return to his natural loftiness of mind, to morality, 
religion, love, and poetry; and he makes his own confes- 
sion, in perhaps the most beautiful canto of the Divina 
Commedia. 

In this poem he descends, from circle to circle, through* 
the whole of HeU, and remounts step by step the moun- 

* Dante, Opere Minori, vol. i. parts 1 and 2, by Leopold AUegrini 
and G-. Mazzone, in the Badia^ Moienoe, 1834. 
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tain of Purgatory, till he reaches at its summit the ter- 
restial Paradise, where he at last meets with Beatrice, — 
Beatrice for whom, according to the imagined time of 
the poem, April 1300, he had for ten years wept and 
longed. Then follows a scene of recognition, and of 
the most tender love, beyond all others which Dante 
has described, without excepting the love of Prancesca 
di Rimini. The principal and the most animated part 
of this scene is that in which Beatrice reproaches him 
for his infidelity towards her. Interpreters have in vain 
attempted to spoil with their allegories these celestial 
words, which will appear, to those who will read these 
lines with simplicity, merely the expressions of an affec- 
tionate and pure woman, who indeed has become an 
angel, but still a woman, such as Dante would have 
imagined his Beatrice to be in heaven. Nor is there 
any allegory here; he seems to abandon all obscurity in 
the beginning of the thirtieth canto, where he compares 
to the rising of the sun, obscured by the vapours of the 
morning, the approach of his mistress, in a shower of 
flowers thrown over her by angels, and clothed in the 
same flame-coloured garment in which she had first 
appeared to him, and in which he had again seen her in 
a vision. 

And now my spirit (wMch for many a day, 
Unused to feel her presence*, had not been 
Overmastered by sensations of dismay) 



* Beatrice had been dead ten years. 
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Felt, though she was not fully maziifest*, 
(Such secret yirtue from her person flowed,) 
How strong the love that erst my soul possessed. 

Soon as mine eye perceived that glorious ray, 
With which in former times my bosom glow'd. 
Ere boyhood yet had whoUy pass'd away, 

I tum'd unto the left, — e'en like a child. 
That to its mother runs with panting breast. 
When hurt, or into dangerous paths beguiled — 

To say to Virgil : " Mows not through my frame 
One drop of blood that trembles not : — confest 
Are all the traces of .my ancient flamef." 

But Virgil now had vanished from my side — 
Virgil — ^my father, most revered, most dear — 
Virgil— on whom for safety I relied. 

Pv/rgatorio, c. 30, v. 34-51. 

Dante weeps over his departure, and then begin those 
tender admonitions, of which every one may judge, 
whether they were supposed to have been uttered by 
some allegorical personage, such as Theology, Philo- 
sophy, or Italy, and not rather by one who had once 
lived as a loved woman upon earth, and was now a 
blessed spirit in heaven. 

" Dante, we^ not that Virgil leaves thee here — 
Weep not as yet ; for know, another sword 
Of sharper edge shall cause thee many a tear." 

Ihid, V. 55-57. 
" Yes, I am Beatrice ; regard me weU : — 

And hast thou deign'd at last to ascend the mount, 
Where joys unspeakable for ever dwell P" 

lUd. V. 73-75. 

* He did not Teoogmse her with his eyes, 
t -SJneid, book iv. line 23, 
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Then Dante begins to show compunction, and the 
angels intercede for him. At such a proof of interest 
he melts into tears, and Beatrice turns to those pious 
essences, and utters words to them that appear really to 
have come from Paradise, 

" Ye keep your vigils in the eternal day. 

So that nor night nor sleep may from you steal 

One step the passing age makes on its way ; 
Whence I my answer frame more carefully, 

That he who weeps on yonder hank may feel 

A grief to equal his iniquity. 
Not only through those mighty wheels* effect*. 

That subject unto planetary power 

Each seed unto a certain end direct ; 
But through the bounty of celestial graces. 

Which vapours of such lofty influence shower, 

Our eyesight fails on earth to mark their traces ; 
In early Hfef so nobly form'd was he. 

Each virtuous germ implanted in him, would 

Have flourish'd in a marvellous degree : 
But soil untill'd and sown with noxious seed, 

The more with native vigour 'tis endued, 

The more malignant yields the noxious weed. 
Long time my look sustain'd him : — ^to his sight 

The lustre of my youthftd eyes displaying, 

I led him with me in the path of right. 

* Not only through the influence of the heavens, which direct every 
one to some good or bad aim, according to the constellation under which 
he is bom. (Wright.) 

t In ea/rhf life is not an equivalent to the original, neUa vita miova 
(in the new life), where an allusion is made by Dante to his work entitled 
« Vita Nuova." (Wright.) 
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Scarce had I reach'd life's seooiid state, when he 
Betook himflelf to othen — raahly straying 
From better guidance, and forgetting me. 

Soon as from eartih my sool had wing'd her ffi^t. 
With beanly and wiHi yirtoe more endued. 
Less dear was I, less pleasing in his si^^. 

His steps he tom'd into an erring way, 
Forsuing false appearances of good. 
Which promise £ur, hut erer lead astray. 

I^or inspirations ask'd for him aTail'd, 
By which in dreams I fiun would him recall ; 
Such slight regard he paid them : wholly faQ'd 

The means I often used (so low he feU) 
To ensure his safety and redeem his &]], 
Save leading him thronghout the ronnds of Hell. 

Hence went I to the entrance of the dead*. 
Imploring One his guidance to assay 
With many prayers, and tears profusely shed. 

Grod's high decree had been infringed, if he 
Had pass*d and tasted Lethe on his way. 
Unless he suffer'd first the penalty, 

Which tears and a sincere repentance pay." 

Purgatario, c. 30, v. lOB-145. 

Then Beatrice turns to Dante himself, and addresses 

him: — 

Taming forthwith its pcnnt direct on me. 
Although full sharp the side alone had seem'df* — 
''Answer me ; is this accusation true F 
By free confession be the &ult redeem'd." 

Purgatorio, c. 31, v, ^-6. 

* Beatrice went down to Limbo^ **the entrance of the dead," and 
implored the aid of Yizgil for her friend. 

t The wards of Beatrice, when not addressed directly to himflelf b«t 
spoken to the angeb of \om^ Dante had thought suffioiently shaip. (Caiy^) 
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He hesitates, and, pressed by her for an answer, only 
utters «. scarcely intelligible YeSy and she thus con- 
tinues: — 

^'To thwart Hioee high desires, 
Instill'd by me, which bade thee loye that Good, 
I^oblest to which the soul of man aspu-es — 

What interpoBing trenches didst thoa find. 
What chains, — ^i^iai thus, depriyed of liberty. 
All hope of farther progress was resigned F 

And what attractions, what delights and charms 
In other faces were perceived by thee. 
That taught thee those to woo instead of these P" 

.^ifter the drawing of a bitter sigh. 
My lips with difficulty answer made, 
And scarce had power to fashion a reply. 

Weeping, I said : " My steps were tum'd aside 
By the false pleasure present things display'd. 
Soon as your face was to my view denied." 

" Hadst thou been silent, or refused to own 
Thy fault," she said, " it had not 'scaped our ken, 
By One omniscient the offence is known. 

When tears however gushing forth, allege 
Self accusation by a sinner ; then 
In this our court the wheel rebates the edge* : 

But that more shame may expiate thy crime. 
And with more strength thy soul may be endued, 
ThriU'd by the Syren*s voice another time, — 

Dismiss the source of tears, and hear firom me, 
How whoUy contrary the effect that should 
By my decease have been produced in thee. 

No lure to equal that fair form of mine, 
Now unto dust retum'd, did ever Art 
Or Nature to attract thine eyes design : 

* By con&saion Diyine Mercy blunts the sword of vengeanoe. (Wright.), 
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And if with charm of each supreme delight 

Thy doom it was, at my decease, to part, 

What mortal thing should have allured thy sight P 
At the first shaft that stmck thee from the bow 

Of treacherous things, thou shouldst have soar'd above. 

Pursuing me, not frail as when below. 
Became thee not to stoop thy wing to earth 

To wait fresh snares — some youthful maiden's love, 

Or other vanity of equal worth. 
Though the young bird may tvdce or thrice forget. 

Yet in the view of those full plumed, his aim 

The fowler takes in vain, or spreads his net*." 
As little children with their eyes bent low 

Stand listening — ^mute, through consciousness of shame. 

Convicted and repentant ; even so 
I stood, etc. 

Purgatorio, c. 31, v. 22-66. 

I make no apology to my readers for giving so long 
a quotation, but to the divine Poet, for thus breaking up 
his work into fragments. To give a knowledge of him 
as a man, I find this necessary; who would know him 
as a poet, I must refer to the Commedia, and it must be 
read through consecutively. 

And now having told all we know relating to Dante^s 
life in his native city, we shaU foUow him through his 
endless exile, — ever recollecting, as he did with bitter- 
ness, these days of faction and tumult, and indignation 
swelling his bosom ; but misfortunes and solitary medi- 

• By this proverb Beatrice exemplifies the folly of a man of mature 
age reverting to earthly pleasures. (Wright.) 
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tations had restored his Love to his heart. Thus he 
wandered with all his errors^ with all his passionate 
emotions^ and with sincere intentions of leading a new 
life, of resuming his studies, and of accomplishing his 
great Poem, according to his neglected vow. 
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PAET IL 
DANTE IN EXILE. 

CHAPTER L 

DANTE AND THE EXILES WITH tTGITCCIONE BELLA 
FAGOIOLA. — SCARPETTA BEGLI OKDELAFFL — THE 
SCALXGEBS. 

Mabch 10, 1302-1303. 

By Btxemgth of mind, which wins in every flj^t. 

Inferno^ c. 24, v. 53. 

Banishments have of old been characteristic of Italy. 
In the history of no other country (except perhaps in 
that of Greece) do we meet with so many and such 
illustrious exiles. The resemblance in this particular 
of the two countries may be in part attributed to their 
each having enjoyed freedom while they were divided by 
internal factions; but perhaps another cause may be 
found in the natural beauties which they in common 
possess^ these having endeared them especially to their 
children^ by whom exile has been considered a severer 
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sentence than death. But in Greece^ which was early 
enslaved^ banishment^ like every other political experi- 
ment^ was soon disused. Italy^ on the contrary^ longer 
preserved her freedom^ and made sundry efforts to 
r^ain it; and from her history^ during twenty-four 
centuries^ we may extract a long series of exiles. In 
ancient times we have the Tarquins expelled for their 
tyranny and their licentiousness^ and endeavouring to 
return by the help of the stranger : next Coriolanus^ 
an innocent exile^ but returning impiously in arms 
against his country^ until he was restrained by his filial 
piety: next comes the glorious banishment and the 
glorious return of CamiUus at the head of the proscribed^ 
to oppose the foreigner, to save his country, and to 
establish her greatness in Italy; from this he has been 
called by the Romans the second founder of Rome. 
We have to the end of the Republic almost as many 
exiles as distinguished men ; some through the envy of 
the plebeians, others through that of the patricians. 
During the reigns of the first emperors the intrigues 
and jealousy of the Palace banished an Ovid, a Tibe- 
rius, and a Germanicus. But when liberty had entirely 
passed away, there were no more exiles, as death appeared 
to the tyrants, if not a more cniel, at least an easier and 
more irrevocable sentence. During the age of the 
Barbarians, there being little to prefer between one 
country and another^ the wandering hither and thither 
could not be called exile. When however civilization 
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revived id Italy, and the different factions acknowledged 
a common country, banishment was again revived as 
a na;tiiral consequence, and it was exercised to such a 
great extent, that it may be sought for as the first 
sign of awakening liberty in the cities : the more power- 
ful and the more illustrious they were, so many more 
distinguished men have they added to the list of our 
exiles, whose history may be almost considered as the 
whole political history of Italy for more than four cen- 
turies, the more powerful endeavouring to banish the 
weaker, and the exiles striving to recover their country, 
and to banish the others in their turn. Amidst so 
much tumult, so many contending passions, and we 
may say such perversity, the jfrequent errors of many of 
the exiles merit some compassion, and so much the 
more praise is deserved when we find in them patriotism, 
constancy, moderation, and forgiveness, virtues which 
are rare and difficult to practise in exile. Nor do we 
want distinguished examples of these virtues, for by the 
unfailing law of divine Providence, times darkened by 
great crimes are also enlightened by great virtues. We 
have a Pope Alexander III., who, for having placed 
himself at the head of the national resistance against 
the usurpations of Frederick I., was a fugitive both in 
and out of Italy : a Giovanni di Procida, who carried 
over the mountains and beyond the seas to different 
European courts his fidelity to his native princes, and 
deep designs of a popular insurrection to throw off the 
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yoke of the foreigner: a Farinata degli Uberti^ who 
happily followed the ^uixnple of Camillns^ in preserving 
the existence of his native city: and still later a Cosimo 
de* Medid^ who was greater as an «dle than his son as 
a prince. These and many others are worthy ohjects 
of history. 

Among so many illnstrions exiles^ Dante was perhaps 
superior to aU^ from his unshaken courage^ and from 
that activity of mind which was not only undiminished, 
but increased^ by his strength from within repelling the 
attacks of fortune^ and by his genius finding new paths 
and rising to a loftier pitch than perhaps it ever would 
have done had no misfortune befallen him. Nevertheless 
I must plainly say that Dante appears to me in his 
native city a praiseworthy and irreproachable citizen, 
but in exile, though great, I cannot consider him fault- 
less. His faults were indeed neither vulgar nor base; 
he did not when vanquished go over to the triumphant 
party, and crouch abjectly before the victors; but he 
fell into the opposite error, and one to which lofiy 
natures are more prone to fall, — ^he became extremd in 
his opposition to the conquerors, and in his partisanship 
with the conquered; thus he, who till now had been a 
moderate Gnelf, and Bianco, from his indignation and 
anger at having be^i expelled from his city^ under 
suspicion of Ghibellinism, became a GhibeUine. Dante^s 
great sin was irascibility; he restrained it in action, 
but it burst forth with impetuosity in his words, which 
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have not only been pardoned^ but erroneously admired 
by posterity. " In our days some maintain that Dante's 
judgements may be considered as the just sentences of 
God^ and that the Poet pronounced them entirely unin- 
fluenced by passion. Thus they exalt Alighieri with a 
superstitious and dangerous praise^ which is but a step 
removed from irreverence*.'* If Dante had been allowed 
to sleep in peace in that mysterious obscurity in which 
he wrapped himself^ or in that cloud which the old writers 
drew over him^ I should not perhaps have come forward 
thus to point out his faults. But the errors of the great 
ought to be marked^ when the multitude b^in to praise 
and to imitate them. Let us not then fear to exercise 
over him^ who was himself so severe a judge^ that severe 
duty of the historian^ which no one is boimd to under- 
take^ but which wheu once undertaken lays one under 
the obligation of giving the whole truth. For if history 
should not be allowed to exercise a judgement on past 
actions^ for the benefit of the present and the future^ I 
really do not know for what purpose it should be written 
or read. The most painful duty of the historian is the 
&ults that he must record, and we are fortunate when 
they do not exceed the virtues. In writing private 
memoirs we must record errors, if we are not writing 
the lives of angels, or at least of those who have lived 
here below like angels — ^pure, humble, retired within 
themselves, and almost unknown. Such perhaps was 
« See Yeltro, Alleg. p. 188. 
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the life of Beatrice^ but it never could have been that of 
Dante^ and still less so after he had lost her. 

My readers will meet with another difficulty in the 
second part of this memoir^ the uncertainty regarding 
Dante^s different journeys. In old days biography was 
not in vogue as it is in ours. Villani and Boccaccio^ 
who were the only two of his biographers who belonged 
to his age^ speak little of these journeys : a century later 
Leonardo Aretino^ and^ as far as I know^ Filelfo^ add 
scarcely any more information : it was only in our own 
days that Pelli collected documents relating to them^ 
and gave them in detail. We shall follow these authors 
in part, and deviate from them according to the fresh 
knowledge we may have obtained, but much must still 
remain unknown to us. Uncertainties however are the 
drawback of all honest histories, and my readers must 
comfort themselves with the thought, that the most 
interesting parts of Dante's life and poem are the least 
obscure. 

It is not clear whether Dante left B/ome after his first 
condemnation, on the 27th of January, 1302, when he was 
sentenced to fine and banishment, or not till it was 
confirmed on the following 10th of March, when he was 
in addition sentenced to be burnt*. At any rate he first 
went to Sienna, and shortly afterwards to Arezzo f, for 

* The author of the Yeltro says, Bante left Borne after his first 
sentence, but we do not find his authority for this statement, 
t Leon. Aretino, p. 37. Pelli, p. 110. Veltro, p. 62. 
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at Sienna and Arezzo the Florentine exiles assembled*. 
But Sienna was Guelf ; the Bianchi, before their ex- 
pulsion, had always called themselves Guelfs ; but even 
then thejr had been suspected of Ghibellinism, and now 
they were more than ever called Ghibellines, and treated 
as such ; and they gave an appearance of truth to this 
accusation by their intercourse with the old Ghibelline 
exiles. So it must always happen, as we may perceive 
both in history and daily life. We must admire the 
indignation of honest Dino Compagni (a Guelf and re- 
siding in Florence), at this accusation of Ghibellinism, 
which was extended to all the exiles without distinction. 
" Well spoke/^ says he, " Corazza Ubaldini da Signa, a 
wise man and a most staunch Guelf, who, when he saw 
men thus driven to be Ghibellines by force, said: 'There 
are so many men that are Ghibellines, and that wish to 
be so, that it is not well to make more by forcef.^^^ But 
this foolish policy was continued, and Ghibellines and 
Bianchi were soon confounded together in all the tyrannic 
measures of the opposite party, and I am afraid they 
were also too often united in action. Dante, like the 
others, expelled from his own and the other Guelf cities, 
and admitted into those of the Ghibellines, joining with 
the other exiles, both Bianchi and Ghibellines, in deli- 
beration and war, Dante, who before had been accused 
of Ghibellinism, from this time forward certainly sided 
with the Ghibellines, and became by degrees more 

* Dino Compagni, p. 105. f Und. 
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strongly attached to their party : thus he changed sides. 
We shall see as we go on how far he was carried^ and what 
were his views and his excuse ; but it is too true that 
he changed; that he went over from the party of his 
ancestors^ of the people^ and of Italian independence^ 
to that of a distant and foreign sovereign. This cannot 
and ought not to be concealed by those who wish to 
judge fairly of Dante^ and of the judgements he pro- 
nounced in his writings. 

The Bianchi and the Ghibellines^ who had taken 
refiige in Guelf Sienna^ did not dare long to remain 
there*^. Sienna had an old character for fickleness; and 
Dante speaks of this fault of the Siennese in a manner 
that shows a keen recollection of his own wrongs. 

I to the poet said : " Now half so vain 
Was ever nation as these Siennese P 
Not e'en the French so mnch so, I maintain. 

Inferno, c. 29, v. 121-123. 

Thus the exiles collected at Arezzo, and Dante among 
themf. Arezzo now allied herself with the Ghibellines 
of Romagna, with the Comune of Forli, with the Counts 
of Montefeltro, and with the Lords of Faggiola, a castle 
and district among the mountains near Feltro. One of 
these, Uguccione della Faggiola, was then Podestk of 
Arezzo, and took an important part in history during 

* Bino Compagni, p. 106. 

t Leon. Aretino, p. 57. Veltro, p. 62. Pelli, p. 110, 
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Daniels exile. He was the son of a Banieri della 
Faggiola^ a man of some importance and power; and 
Ugaccione had acquired fame among the Ghibellines as 
a brave warrior even as early as 1275. ^^ Great tales 
were told of his strength and of his courage : he conld 
alone oppose himself to the shock of an army and 
recover the battle; he required no common armour to 
cover his vast Hmbs; his fierce and terrible mien was 
sufficient to put the enemy to flight; an unusual quantity 
of food was scarcely sufficient to support his robust form. 
THiese words may perchance picture to our minds a 
coarse and gluttonous ruffian, but, notwithstanding, 
those who knew him affirm that he had a cheerful coun- 
tenance, and that he united extraordinary strength of 
body with understanding and eloquence*.'^ In 1285 the 
Faggiolas, both father and son, had fought against Guelf 
Arezzo, before the revolution which had brought her 
over to the Ghibellines. When this took place they 
made peace with her, and shortly afterwards Uguccione 
became her Podestk, and, contrary to her ancient law, 
he remained in. that office four years, fix>m 1292 to 

1296t. 

In those times there were three ways in which a man 
might acquire power. The first by the inheritance of 
ancient lordships or fiefs ; but these ancient feudatories 
were becoming every day less numerous, as their lands 
were curtailed by the Comimes, and they themselves 

• Veltro, p. 22. + Ihid. pp. 27, 85, 37. 
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were confitrained to take up their abode in the cities, 
and to reeeiye the rights of citizenship from them ; and 
now in the neighbourhood of Florence there were per- 
haps none of these left^ except the Counts Guidi. The 
second way in which power was acquired^ was when 
citizens, either belonging to Noble or Popolani families, 
gained credit and esteem; among such we have found 
in Florence Giano della Bella, Yieri de' Cerchi, and 
Dante himself; such was now Corso Donati, and such 
in the following century were the Medici; it was the 
great boast of the founders of that House, that even at 
that time they were almost alone in Italy in aspiring to 
that citizen power, and that they were satisfied with it. 
The third means of power was that which was acquired 
by those political or military adventurers^ whether noble 
or not, who passed from one city to another, as they 
were chosen Podestlts and Captains by the different 
Comunes. These were very numerous at the end of the 
thirteenth and the beginning of the fourteenth centuries, 
and they were the origin of almost all the tyrannical 
governments of the fifteenth century. The Captain was 
inferior to the Podestit, and often subject to him ; they 
were oft^n also one and the same person. Every daring 
man and brave soldier pursued this career, and by 
degrees the-Podest^ became lords and absolute tyrants 
of the cities, and the Captains Conehttieri, 

But in the times of which we are writing they still 
preserved their original titles, and Uguccione was one 
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of the most famous of them. As Podestk of Arezzo he 
fought in Romagna in company with Scarpetta degli 
Ordelaffi, shared with him the Ghibelline supremacy in 
that province, and was Captain of Cesena, Forli, Faenza, 
and Imola. In 1300 he was expelled by the Guelfe from 
Arezzo or Gubbio, of one of which cities (it is uncertain 
which) he was Podestk*. But in 1302 he was Podestk 
of Arezzo for the sixth time, and seemed to turn his 
thoughts to peace; he negotiated with the Guelfs of 
Romagna, and was released from excommimication by 
Pope Boniface, who promised a cardinal^s hat to his 
son; he also gave his daughter in marriage either to 
Corso Donati or to his sonf. But for all this Uguc- 
cione did not become a Guelf. As for the last two 
years the Guelfs ^ad been divided into two factions, one 
more extreme than the other, so now the Ghibellines 
also spKt iQto two : the strong Ghibellines calling them- 
selves Secchi (the Dry), and those who had a leaning 
towards the Guelfs calling themselves the Verdi (the 
Green) f . The Bianchi and the Verdi were the moderates 
of both parties, and we may call them the two centres ; 
between them naturally there existed a better under- 
standing and friendship than between the moderate and 
violent factions of the same party. Uguccione was at 
the head of the Verdi or moderate GhibeUines, and 
through his good understanding with the Pope, and his 
alliance with Corso Donati, had become even more 

* Veltro, p. 39. t Ihid. pp. 31, 56. J IM. p. 62. 
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fkyonrably disposed toward the Gnelfr than the Bianchi 
now were. These^ either from free will or necessity^ 
now quitted Arezzo^ and Dante went along with them*^. 
Thus I cannot agree with the biographer of Uguodone 
in believing that Dante then broke with his own party, 
and made common cause against them with Uguodone; 
had it been so he would not then have quitted him 
along with the other Bianchi, with whom for two years 
longer he continued to be united in council and in war. 
But that even then his opinions agreed better with those 
of Ugucdone, and that he was in closer friendship with 
him than the rest of his party, I can readily beUeve. For 
we must remember that Dante was not only a Bianco 
or a moderate Guelf, but also even from the rise of that 
party a most moderate Bianco; and since the foolish 
and base manner in which his associates had conducted 
themselves at Florence, he more than ever thoroughly 
despised his own party. We shall see that he acted 
along with them with great coldness, and that two years 
later he separated from them altogether; and we can 
only attribute Dante's lukewammess to the contempt 
he felt for their proceedings. Nor could the cowardly 
manner in which the Bianchi allowed themselves to 
be expelled from Florence have pleased a determined 
man like Uguocione. A community of sentiment in 
times of faction cements friendship; and we see that six 

* Dino Comp. p. 106. Leon. Aret. p. 57. PeDi, p. 110. Vdtro, 
p. 58. 
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years later the exiled Poet dedicated the first fruits of 
his great work to the warrior. But at any rate he now 
followed the fate of his party, and left his new firiend 
and the city he governed. 

After their departure from Arezzo the Bianchi dis- 
persed, some to the MugeUo"^, and others to Pistoia, Pisa, 
and Bologna, to spread the spirit of faction, and to bring 
about a war; and perhaps Dante then passed through 
Bolognaf. But most of the exiles went to Forli, where 
Scarpetta degli Ordelaffi was chief, the same who had 
formerly divided with Uguccione the GhibeUine supre- 
macy in Bomagna. I think there is no doubt that 
Dante went there ; for if he did not at that time form a 
friendship with Ordelaffi, as he had lately done with 
Faggiola, it cannot be explained how he a few years 
later obtained his confidence and became his secretary, 
Scarpetta, in the beginning of 1303, naarched against 
Florence at the hqpd of the Florentine exiles, and with 
a strong force of their allies from Forli, Imola, Faenza, 
Bologna, and Arezzo, headed by Uguccione (whether he 
went willingly or otherwise does not appear), Federigo 
da Montefeltro, and Bernardino da Polenta (the brother 
of Francesca, and Dante^s companion in arms at the 
battle of Campaldino) ; while Pisa, Pistoia, and the 
Ubaldini, took up arms to divert the attention and force 
of the Florentines"^. 

* The upper Valley of the Sieve, north of Morence. (Tbansl.) 
t Villani, p. 508. J Veltro, p. 59. 
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And even from Verona assistance was sent to them 
bj Bartolomeo della Scala^ the great Ghibelline of Lorn- 
bardy *. They were in all four thousand foot and seven 
hundred horse. But all this force was broken to pieces 
at the petty castle of Pulicciano, near Boi^o San Lorenzo. 
There Folderi da Calvoli (who had succeeded Cante da 
Gubbio as Podestk of Florence, and was the personal 
enemy of Scarpetta) threatened rather than attacked 
them; when they all dispersed, and fled in a general 
rout, and many were killed and taken prisoners by the 
peasants. Among these last was Donato Alb^ti, who, 
dressed in a peasant's frock and ignobly seated upon an 
ass, was led before the Podestk. When Folcieri saw him 
he said: ^Are you Messer Donato Alberti?' he answered, 
^I am Donato; would that Andrea da Cerreto, and 
Niccolo Acciajuoli, and Baldo d'Aguglione, and Jacopo 
da Certaldo, who have destroyed Florence, thus stood 
before us t !^ Then they placed a rope round his neck, 
and while he was hanging to the instrument of torture, 
they opened the windows and gates of the palace and 



* Gtirolamo della Corte, in his history of Verona, speaks of this aid 
sent from Verona to Ordelaffi and the exiles for the war of the Mugello. 
It is true he places it in 1306, and Pelli follows him (p. 123). But the 
war of the Mugello happening in 1303, this could not haye heen. (See 
Veltro, p. 61.) 

f Two of ^ these certainly were (and probably all were) traitors, who 
had passed oyer from the Bianchi to the conquering Neri, and were there- 
fore detested by the prisoner. Dante also calls Baldo the Boor of Ugu- 
glione. (See Parad. c. 16, y. 56.) Dino, p. 108. 
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called in many citizens, nnder various pretexts, that they 
might see how he was tortured and derided, and the 
Podestk obtained permission from them to cut off his 
head. " And this he did because war was useful to him, 
and peace injurious; and he did the same to all. And 
this was not a just judgement, but was contrary to the 
municipal laws, by which expelled citizens are not to be 
condemned to death for their efforts to return to their 
homes ; and it was also contrary to the custom of war, 
by which thqr should have been detained as prisoners'^. 
And because the Bianchi prisoners were put to death 
equally with the Ghibellines, they became firmly united 
to that party; for before that day it had been always 
doubtful whether the Bianchi joined the Ghibellines 
with a hearty good willt." Here the progress of the 
union between the Bianchi and Ghibellines is explained 
by honest Dino. And Dante many years afterwards 
preserved the memory of Folcieri's cruelty, when he 
placed Rinieri, the uncle of this Podestk, in Purgatory, 
and made another indignant spirit deliver to him an 
invective against the whole valley of the Amo. 

" Already doth thy nephew meet my sight : 
A hunter of those wolves J upon the brink 
Of the fell stream, he scatters all in flight, 

* By this we see that the efforts the exiles made by force of arms to 
return to their natire dty were considered as a proper and jnst war. 

t Dido Compagni, pp. 108, 109. 

X Wolf is always used by Dante for the Ghielf party ; the Wolves are 
6hiel&, and in this place are Florentines ; ihdfeU stream is the Amo. 

VOL. I. O 
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Their flesh he bartereth while yet alive, 
Then slays them like an aged ox : as these 
Of life, — ^himself of fame doth he deprive. 

Blood-stain'd he issues from the mournful wood *, 
And leaves it such that in ten centuries 
Its pristine vigour may not be renew'd. 

Purgatoriot c. 14, v. 68-66. 

But Dante was not engaged in this war of the Mngello, 
for it is recorded that the assistance that Bartolomeo^ 
della Scala sent to this league of Bianchi and Ghibellines 
was owing to the mediation of Dante, who was their 
ambassador at Veronaf. It is not surprising that this 
charge was committed to him by the exiles, as it suited 
the diplomatic career which he had pursued before his 
banishment. And we here see the cause of Dante^s 
going to Verona, which otherwise can neither be explained 
nor understood. 

The city of Verona had long been the capital of the 
Lombard Ghibellines. Not but that she, in the twelfth 
century, had united with the other cities in the great 
Lombard league against Frederick Barbarossaj but after 
the peace of Constance she took as her Podest^, in the 
year 1200, Ezzelino da Romano, the second of that name, 
who had the surname of the Monk. He was a warrior 
of an ancient German family, which had been for some 
time powerful in that district ; he had been one of the 
chiefs of the Lombard league, but had been pardoned, 

* Wood here, and perhaps in other places, is meant for Florence. - 
t Pelli, p. 123. 
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and had since joined the Imperial side. From that time 
forward Verona, with few exceptions, had always re- 
mained subject to that foreign and Ghibelline family. 
The sons and daughters of the family of Romano were 
notorious for their crimes ; one of the daughters of this 
Ezzellino the Monk was particularly celebrated. Her 
name was Cunizza, and she was first the wife of Riz- 
zardo da San Bonifazio, and afterwards the mistress of 
Sordello the famous Troubadour; then of Bonio, a 
knight of Treviso, with whom she met with many ad- 
ventures in different parts of Europe ; she then married 
a Count of Braganza, and lastly a third husband in 
Verona; she spent her latter days in Tuscany, the 
country of her mother. And thus it might have hap- 
pened that Cunizza in her old age, having possibly 
repented of her sins, might have been acquainted with 
Dante and Beatrice in their childhood. This conjecture 
of the author of the Veltro is very probable, and would 
explain how Dante could have placed such a woman in 
the third heaven of his Paradise. 

And lo, another of those splendours, glowing 
With joy unwonted, now approach'd in sight, 
Desire to please me by its radiance showing. 

The tranquil eyes of Beatrice, intent 
Upon me as before, with fond delight, 
Gave to my wish untold a kind assent. 

" Ah ! may my prayer, blest spirit, soon be brought 
Unto its aim," I said, " and let me obtain 
Proof that on thee I may reflect my thought." 

o2 
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Whereat ihe Light that still to me was new. 
Forth from Ihe depth whence iasned ita late strain, 
Answer'd like one that joys good deeds to do, 

" Within that r^on of ItaHa's land 
Deprsred, 'twixfc Y^ee and the source whenee flow 
Brenta's and Piaye's streams on either hand, 

Bises a hill, nor rises to great hei^t. 
Whence erst a torch descending*, fraught with woe, 
AssaQ'd the conntry with impetaoos mi^t. 

From the same root we both derived our birth — 
My name Conizza, here ordain'd to shine. 
Since by this starf was I o*eroome on earth. 

But joyous I sustain my present lot, 
Nor for the faxlta that brought me here repine. 
Although the vulgar comprehend it not^." 

Faradiso, c. 9, v. 13-36. 

The first three of these verses seem to confirm the 

conjecture of an ancient intimacy^ of which Dante had a 

pleasing recollection. The hill or castle here pointed 

out is Romano^ the nest of those northern vultures ; and 

the torch fatal to that country is the brother of Cunizza^ 

Ezzellino III.^ the last and the most celebrated of his 

race. He, after his father's death, tyrannized over 

Verona, and several other cities of eastern Lombardy ; 

but having marched with an army against Milan, on the 

16th of September, 1259, he was surrounded by the 

Guel&, and indeed all the forces of Lombardy, which had 

* Upon a hOl ia the Marca Trevigiano, near Padua, dwelt Cunizza's 
brother, the tyrant Ezzelino UI., here likened to a torch. (Wright.) 

+ The star of Venus. 

% She repmes not at being prevented a higher station than the planet 
Yenus, since after Lethe had been tasted no remorse is felt. (Wright.) 
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been roused by his tyranny and cruelty ; he was wounded 
and taken prisoner, and shortly afterwards died, cursed 
by all. Dante, who, when he was not led away by his 
private affections, judged according to public opinion, 
placed this man in the Inferno among the tyrants, but 
without any personal invective. 

That forehead cover'd with so black a hair 
Is Ezzelino. 

Inferno, c. 12, v. 109, 110. 

But Verona, accustomed to subjection, soon after the 
death of Ezzellino took as her Podestk one of his 
enemies, Mastino deUa Scala; he, now in that office, 
now as Captain of the People, remained her Ghibelline 
ruler until he was killed in 1279. Then his brother 
Alberto, who was Podestk of Padua, hurried to Verona, 
and, having subdued the enemies of his family, took the 
place of his dead brother, making himself Captain of the 
People, and electing the Podestks according to his 
pleasure. But while he confirmed the GhibeUine power 
of Verona, he ruled the internal affairs of the city in a 
very opposite spirit from Ezzellino. He died in 1301, 
leaving the name of Scala (already great, and, consider- 
ing the times, virtuous) to his three sons, Bartolomeo, 
who succeeded him as Captain, Alboino, and Cane, 
afterwards called the Ghreat, but who was then only a 
child of nine years old. Bartolomeo lived and governed 
until the 7th of March, 1804. 
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If we give the credit which I think due to the do- 
cument which records, that it was by the mediation 
of Dante that assistance was sent by the Scaligers to 
Ordelaffi, and the league of the Bianchi and Ghibellines 
for the war of the Mugello, in the beginning of 1303, it 
is plain that it was during the time that Bartolomeo was 
Captain at Verona, and that he must have been the 
great Lombard mentioned by Cacciaguida in his sublime 
prediction of Dante's exile*. 

As through a treacherous step-dame's cruel art 
Hippolytus from Athens took his flight, 
So thou art doom*d from Florence to depart. 

This aim, this object is already sought ; 
And he who plans itf, soon his power shall prove. 
E'en there where Christ is daily sold and bought. 

* Wbo the great Lombard was, is one of the facts most disputed by 
Dante's commentators, and the title has been attributed by them to each 
of the three Scaliger brothers. Cane ought however to be excluded, on 
account of his age, and because he is particularly and separately men- 
tioned further on. Alboino ought abo to be excluded on account of the 
reproach cast upon him by Dante in the Convito, for his want of noble- 
ness of mind. Not but that Dante sometimes changes his opinions of 
persons ; but it was usually from good to ill, owing to injuries he may 
have received from his friends, never from ill to good. It waa not in his 
nature to put himself in the way of those who had once injured him. ; 
and the Paradiso having been written during his latter days, I scarcely 
beUeve that he would have held up to praise in it one whom in a former 
work he had revUed. Of the three Scaligers whom Dante found at 
Verona in 1303, two are praised, and one is passed over in silence j it is 
most probable that the one he has omitted is the one he had reviled. 
In the commentary attributed to Dante's son Pietro, who lived at 
Verona, it is plainly told that his father's host was Bartolomeo. 

t Boniface VIII. 
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On th* injured side shall clamour fix the blame, 
Ae it is wont ; but Vengeance from above 
Shall signal witness of the truth proclaim*. 

'Tis thine to part from all thou lovest best — 
From all most cherish'd. Exile's bow shall send 
This self-same arrow first, to pierce thy breast : 

'Tifl thine to prove what bitter savour bears 
The bread of others ; and how hard to wend 
Upward and downward by another's stairs. 

But that which shall thy misery complete, 
Shall be the foul and senseless company 
Which in this valley thou art doom*d to meet : 

For most ungrateful, loathsome, impious, — all 
Shall set themselves against thee ; but fuU nigh 
The hour approaches of their destined faU. 

In the issue shall their brutishness be shown ; 
So will a greater fame redound to thee, 
To have form'd a party by thyself alone. 

Thy first retreat — first refuge from despair. 
Shall be the mighty Lombard's courtesy, 
Whose arms the Eagle on a ladder \ bear. 

His looks on thee so kindly shall be cast, 

That asking and conceding shall change place ; 
And that, wont first to be, 'twixt you be last J. 

With him shall one be found §, who at his birth 
Was by this ardent star so fraught with grace, 
His deeds of valour shall display his worth. 

* Perhaps he here alludes to the calamities of Florence, and the death 
of Corse Donati, which soon after ensued ; perhaps he alludes to the 
death of Pope Bonifiu^. 

t Scala^ the Italian for ladder. Bartolomeo deUa iScala, whose arms 
were an eagle upon a ladder. (Wright.) 

X Bounties should be given to him before he asked for them. (Transl.) 

§ Can Grande deUa Scala, said to have been bom under the influence 
of the planet Mars, in which Dante now was ; he was at this time only 
nine years old. (Wright.) 
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"Not yet his greatness by the world is seen. 
So tender is his age ; for scarce nine years 
Around him whirling have these circles been. 

Paradiso, c. 17, v. 4^-81. 

The gratitude Dante has here shown towards Barto- 
lomeo^ his calling Verona his refuge and his retreat, 
points out with certainty that he not only resided there 
as an ambassador^ but also as an exile^ a refugee^ and a 
guest ; and that after the short campaign^ and the dis- 
persion of the Bianchi in the Mugello^ Dante remained 
at Verona. I should think it probable that he there 
resumed his various works, perhaps the Convito and the 
Volgari Eloquio ; but as lie certainly did not finish them 
there, we will not speak of them at present. How long 
he remained at Verona is uncertain; it could scarcely 
have been much more than a year, since in June 1304 we 
find notice of him elsewhere. The proximity of this 
date to that of the death of Bartolomeo, who died on 
the 7th of March of the same year, leads one to suppose 
that his brother Alboino, who succeeded him in the 
government, did not prove so courteous a host toward 
Dante, and that on that account he quitted Verona ; if 
so, this must have been the cause of his speaking 
reproachfully of Alboino in the Convito, and of his 
passing him over in contemptuous silence, when some 
years later he wrote the above verses of the Paradiso, at 
the court of Can Grande*. 

* The author of the Yeltro makes Dante go to Bologna after he left 
Verona. This may be, for Bologna is on the road between Lombardy 
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In the Inferno we find another reminiscence of Dante's 
residence at Verona, and of his having from thence 
travelled up the valley of the Adige as far as Trent. 
When Dante and Virgil descend from the sixth to the 
seventh circle, he makes the following comparison of 
this rocky descent. 

Bough waa the stair we came to, and there lay 

Upon the brink such object terrible* 

As every eye would shudder to survey. 
Like to the cliff, which or by earthquake riven, 

Or wanting prop, on this side Trento fell, 

Down into Adice with ruin driven f, 
So that dissever'd by the mighty shock, 

E'en from the summit to the bottom, it 

Affords no road to one upon the rock — 
So rough and rugged was this dread descent. 

Inferno, c. 12, v. 1-10. 

Such a description makes it very probable that this 
place had been seen by our Poet ; nor could this have 
been except in 1303 or 1304, as that was the only time 
he visited Trent before he published the Inferno. There 
are other records and traditions of the exiled Poet having 

and TuBcany; but his only authority for it is the uncertain passage 
quoted from YillaEii, p. 606. 

* This terrible object is the Minotaur, who guarded the seventh circle 
of Hell. 

t Daute had doubtless seen the fidl of the mountain which he here 
describes, as it could not have been £xr from Verona. One such fidl took 
place near Biyoli in 1310. The Adige is a rapid stream, and seems to 
have been thrust out of its course in many places by the mountains it 
had undermined. (J. Oarlyle.) 

o3 
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been received as a guest in the castles of Gnglielmo di 
Castelbarco, and of Lantieri di Paratico ; and that he tra- 
> elled, writing poetry as he went along^ through the valleys 
of Pulicella and Lagarina*. But this may have taken place 
during his second visit to Verona, which was at a much 
later period. These traditions, and the disputes between 
different parts of Italy, as to which had the honour of 
being the place where Dante wrote his Commedia, or 
some part of it, are very interesting ; they may be com- 
pared to the disputes among the Greek cities as to 
which was the birthplace of Homer. The attachment 
to our native city, if it is not exclusive, does not injure 
that to our common country, but is rather a part of it ; 
and, though some may call it a vain labour, we on the 
contrary must praise those chroniclers of municipal and 
provincial affairs, who contribute so importantly to the 
general history of a country. 

* Pelli, p. 134. Veltro, p. 62. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

THE POPES WHO WERE DANTE'S CONTEMPORARIES 
UNTIL THE DEATH OF BONIFACE VIII. 

1277—1303. 

" Christians, let stedfastness your actions grace j 
Be not like feathers, blown by every wind ; 
Nor think all water may your sins efface. 

The Testaments, both Old and New, ye have ; 
A Pastor too to guide you is assigned : 
Attend to this — ^let this suffice to save. 

If lust entice you, know that ye are men, 
Not beasts devoid of sense ; nor let the Jew, 
Who lives among you, hold you in disdain. 

Resemble not the lamb in youths pride, 
That, eager stiU its gambols to pursue. 
Runs from the milk, and quits its mother's side." 

Thus Beatrice. 

FaradisOf c. 6, v. 73-85. 

But while Dante was residing with the Scaligers, a 
serious outrage was committed upon Italy and the whole 
Christian world, by the violent death of Boniface VIII. 
With this Pope, Dante had several times negotiated on 
friendly terms, and had been successful in his negotia- 
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tioiLB; he had however been since abandoned by him^ and 
perhaps persecnted, and against no other person has Dante 
displayed such ranoonr; sometimes we may call his ire 
vindictive, at other times generous; it was the indigna- 
tion of a Ghibelline, and it was extended to not a few 
of Boni&ce's predecessors and successors. As this ran- 
cour against the Popes not only takes a prominent part in 
Dante's life and poem, but has caused him to be quoted 
as an authority by many, who do not £Eurly judge of 
the different circumstances of different ages, we shall 
endeavour as far as we are able to point out what the 
Papal power was in Dante's time, and what were the 
characters of the Popes he has mentioned. 

The temporal power of the Popes, if their wealth may 
be considered as such, originated undoubtedly from Con- 
stantine, and the first Christian Emperors of the fourth 
century; the Pope's political influence in Rome and 
Italy originated in the invasions of the Barbarians in 
the fifih century, and was increased by the efforts of 
Gregory the Great and his successors until the seventh 
century. Their rights of sovereignty over Borne and 
several other cities of the Exarchate existed before 730, 
when these cities arose, and forming themselves into a 
confederation under the Popes Gr^ory II. and Gr^ory 
III., threw off the government of the Iconoclast Em- 
perors of Constantinople. This liberation preceded by 
more than three centuries that which the Lombard cities 
also effected under the protection of the Popes. The 
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power of the Pontiffs, in balancing and cheeking the 
power of the sovereigns of Europe, and preventing the 
formation of one universal monarchy by the Frank and 
German Emperors, began on Christmas-day in the year 
800, when the Pope and Roman people restored the 
Empire of the West, and called upon Charlemagne to 
assume the sceptre. From that day arose a singular 
confusion of authority and subjection between the Popes 
and Emperors ; their relative position has not even yet 
been clearly defined, and this uncertainty has been the 
source of good and evil through many ages, and has caused 
great errors in modem histories. On that day the Pope 
and the Roman people elected, at least ostensibly, the 
Emperor ; firom that day the Popes and Roman people, 
on the authority not only of this election, but according 
to ancient usages, and the title of the Roman Emperor, 
considered him as elected and crowned by themselves. 
But, on the other hand, on that day the Emperor (who 
was ahready at their head as Patrician) became the 
Prince of the Roman people. Thus belonging to them, 
as their Patrician and Prince, he considered that he 
ought to take a part in the election of the Pope, and 
that he had the right of confirming it ; to say the truth, 
this right was also claimed by the Byzantine Emperors, 
though, on account of their distant residence and their 
weakness, it was seldom exercised. 

Thus the Roman Empire, the great universal mo- 
narchy of the Middle Ages, had two heads, and was 
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balanced between two powers, the election of each de- 
pending upon the other ; and when the powerfiil hand 
failed that founded this structure^ and the great 
Charlemagne was followed by a weak successor^ there 
immediately arose the factions of the Church and 
the Empire; and having continued until the twelfth 
century, they then assumed the names of Guelf and 
Ghibelline. Long, happily, have these names passed 
away, and to revive the substance of them would be 
impious as well as foolish; but it is impossible not to 
form an opinion when recording these times, and who- 
ever writes their history will be called a GueK by those 
who have, a leaning to the Ghibellines, and a Ghibelline 
by those who have a leaning to the Guelfs ; and if he 
happen to be impartial, he will be called a Guelf or 
Ghibelline by each of them in turn. Not so much to 
meet these accusations, but in order that he who reads 
my book may easily form a judgement of my opinions, 
I even now confess myself to be a Guelf to this extent, 
that I believe this counterbalance of the Papal power 
to have been one of the greatest boons of Divine Provi- 
dence, to prevent, amidst the various disorders of the 
Middle Ages, the restoration of the tyranny of the 
ancient Roman Empire; or we may say that this coun- 
terbalance was the necessary, and happily inevitable 
and natural consequence of Christianity, which ren- 
dered that tyranny impossible. When Christianity was 
once established, the representative of its principles. 
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its centre^ its head^ could not fail to fight for these 
principles, whenever these should appear to prevail ; and 
he must conquer, as by degrees he did, in his main 
object. 

As regards Italy in particular, I believe she owes the 
freedom of her Comunes to this Papal power, which was 
more especially national, and which was principally the 
work of that great triad, Gregory VII., Alexander III., 
and Innocent III. From this, her freedom, was derived 
her language, her arts, and her civilization, which she 
had the blessing of enjoying before all Christian nations, 
and which she had the glory of imparting to them. I 
can easily believe that the Popes prevented not only 
Italy, as Macchiavelli says, but also Germany, from 
being united into one great kingdom ; but I believe this 
to have been a great blessing to Italy during those ages, 
when her king would have been a foreign emperor. 
The Emperors were a greater impediment than the Popes 
to Italy forming herself into a kingdom under one 
national sovereign. On the whole, though in the Em- 
perors I see an instrument of Providence to unite the 
nations of Christendom, I think Italy never derived any 
good from them, but on the contrary was destined to 
suffer much evil from them all. But when I consider 
the different Popes in succession, my heart is filled with 
gratitude to that Providence, who bestowed them as a 
universal benefit to Christianity, and more especially to 
Italy, who was the first-bom of civilization, only by 
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having been the abode and throne of the chief promoters 
and founders of it. 

But the Popes were men, and not angels ; their united 
labours are miraculous, but the political deeds of each 
were like those of other men, good and bad, and often a 
mixture of both. Between the end of the niuth and 
the beginning of the eleventh centuries, the election of 
the Popes was mostly under the control of the Emperors, 
and thus mostly under the influence of Action : it was 
the age of the worst Popes, and thus, throughout all 
Christendom, of the worst ecclesiastics. But about the 
middle of the eleventh century this state of things 
scandalized the Church and the best of the clergy. Of 
this there are undoubted proofs in the writings of San 
Pier Damiano, and the writings and the acts of Gregory 
VII. They were two saints of very different characters ; 
the first retired into solitude, to weep and to pray j the 
last prayed, strove, and prevailed; abolishing through- 
out the world simony in the election of the Papal See, 
as well as in other church preferments, and opposing 
ecclesiastical corruption. The great personal influence 
of this exalted man is proved, by the two centuries that 
followed his reign having produced our greatest Popes. 
But it ought to be remembered, that their greatness as 
Pontiffs, which involved them in all the important affairs 
of Christendom, was often injurious to their position as 
Italian princes, and as chiefs of the Ouelf party; for, 
however much they may have been reproached both by 
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andent and modem Ghibellines for their resistance to 
the Emperors, they did not resist them enough, or they 
would have completely, and for ever, freed their country 
from this foreign dominion, and have united it into a 
settled confederation. 

The Popes had then three objects, the natural conse- 
quences of their position. First, the spiritual union of 
Christendom, which would bring civilization along with 
it ; secondly, the temporal union of aU Christian states, 
that they might renew the Crusades; thirdly, the in- 
ternal affairs of Italy. The better Popes they were, and 
the more adapted to their high ofSce, so much the more 
did the importance of these three objects foUow the order 
in which I have placed them ; we might complain of this 
as Italians, but not as Christians, nor can this be any 
ground of complaint for other nations. But about the 
middle of the thirteenth century, the Popes had already 
fallen from that powerful position which their three 
great predecessors had established and defended, and 
they possessed a second-rate power, similar to that of 
the other Italian States; their position had become 
precarious, and was dependent on the different factions 
which agitated the peninsula, its provinces and cities. 
The Popes, like the rest of the Italians, had to pay the 
penalty of not having established the independence of 
Italy. Innocent IV., who reigned from 1243 to 1254, 
may be either called the last of the great Popes, or the 
first of the lesser. 
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One of these latter was Nicholas III., who reigned 
durii^ Dante's youth, from 1277 to 1288. He belonged 
to the Orsini, one of the most powerM fia,milies in Rome 
and its neighbourhood ; he favoured his relations to such 
a degree, that it may even be said he first introduced 
nepotism, a vice which lasted for many centuries, and 
was in our days virtuously abolished by a Pope, whose 
greatness will live to future ages. Nicholas however, in 
his short reign, gave proofs of a lofty and noble spirit ; 
by his negotiations with the Emperor Rudolph, he re- 
stored Romagna to the Papal power, and he deprived 
Charles of Anjou of the dignity of Senator of Rome ; 
Charles had proved himself as tyrannical under that 
title, as under every other he had held. But Nicholas's 
opposition to Charles was contrary to the interests of 
the Guelf party, and consequently to the Guelf impres- 
sions of Dante's youth; and these impressions we find 
in the Commedia, although it was published when he had 
become a Ghibelline. We have already noticed this con- 
tradiction in the history of Ugolino, and I think if we 
study the Commedia with attention, we shall perceive 
that, generally speaking, among all the persons named 
there, those who died before 1302 (the period of Dante's 
exile and his change of parties) are judged in the spirit 
of a Guelf; whereas all who died after that time are 
judged with a Ghibelline spirit ; there are some few ex- 
ceptions to this, owing to personal gratitude. Nicholas 
III. is however most severely judged in the poem, and 
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for the vice of nepotism is placed in Hell among those 
sentenced for simony, a sin especially odious and vilified 
in those times since Gregory VII/s memorable war 
against it. Dante places him fixed in the earth, head 
downwards, his legs only projecting, which are burning 
in flames ; he questions Virgil thus respecting him : 

Then I, " Oh master ! say what is his name 
Whose quivering legs bespeak intenser pangs, 
And seem the victims of a fiercer flame P" 

Inferno, c. 19, v. 31-33. 

After approaching him, he interrogates Nicholas him- 
self, and in his answer Boniface VIII., Clement V., and 
the Popes generally, are severely handled. But it ought 
to be observed that, even here, on the first occasion in 
which Dante blames the Popes, he is eager to express 
his reverence towards the Holy See. 

" O thou whose upper parts are thrust below, 
rixt like a stake, most wretched soul," I said, 
" Oh ! if thou canst, a word on me bestow." 
Like to a friar I stood, that doth confess 
A murderer, who to gain a moment's space 
Calls back the priest in his extreme distress*. 
" What I art thou comet — and upright too P" he cried. 
Art thou arrived — and upright, Boniface ? 
A longer life the prophecy implied. 

* An allusion to one of the barbarous tortures of that cruel time. 

t Nicholas believes that Dante is Boniface VIII., who is coming to 
succeed him in the pit, according to the rules of this torment which are 
pointed out in verses 73-78. 
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Art thou 80 soon with thy possessions sated, 
For which with treachery the Lady* fair 
Was carried oiOT by thee, and then ill-treated." 

Like those who stand in wonder and dismay, 
Not comprehending a reply they hear, 
Duped as they think — not knowing what to say — 

So lost was I. Anon the poet cried : 
** Inform him thou art not the man he named." 
I, as directed, instantly replied. 

YHiereat the spirit writhed with both his feet ; 

Then sighing with a moumM voice exclaim'd : 
'' What is it thou demandest, I entreat P 

But, if to learn what name on earth I had, 
Thou took'st the pains to scramble down the steep, 
Know — ^with the mighty mantle was I clad ; 

And truly was descended &om a hear : 
T* enrich m^ whelps^ I laid my schemes so deep. 
My wealth I've stow'd above — ^my person here. 

Hid 'neath my head in durance vile are now 
Those who before me practised simony. 
Within the stony fissure dragged below. 

And in my torn I downward shall descend. 
When he arrives whom I took thee to be. 
What time I made so sudden a demand. 

But my scorch*d feet have longer suffer*d pain. 
And longer has my head been thus depress'd. 
Than he in like endurance shall remain^. 

* This Lady is the Ghurch, which Boni&ce, in 1294, had dared to 
seize by fraud, first indacixig Pope Celestine to resign, and then getting 
himself elected by secret agreement with Charles II. of Sicily. (J. 
Garlyle.) 

t The Bear, in allusion to his &mily-name of Ordni — Or^ means a 
bear in Italian. (Tbansl.) 

X Because Boni&oe*s reign was longer than Clement the Fifth's. 
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For after him — more impious and imjust — 
Shall come a lawless shepherd from the west *, 
By whom still deeper shall we both be thrust : 

He (like another Jason t, who we read 
In Maccabees the royal fayonr won). 
Shall France induce his wishes to concede." 

Presumption, it might haply be, inspired 
The answer which I made him in this tone : 
" Say if our blessed Sayiour aught required 

Of money from St. Peter's hand, when he 
The keys entrusted to himP — surely not. 
He ask'd no more than — simply — * Follow me J.* 

Not gold nor silver the Disciples took, 
YHien on Matthias fell the destined lot 
To fill the place which Judas base forsook § : 

Wherefore remain, for justly doom'd thou art ; 
And treasure up the ill-eam'd wealth accurst 
Which against Charles so fiercely fired thy heart. 

And were it not that I am still restrain'd 
By reverence for those mighty keys, which erst 
In life's sweet season dignified thy hand. 

Words more severe than these should I bestow : 
Trampling the good, and raising up the bad^ 
Your avarice o'erwhelms the world in woe. 

To you St. John referr'd ||, O shepherds vile ! 
When she, who sits on many waters, had 
Been seen with kings her person to defile ; 

* The shepherd fipom the west is Clement V., who by the fiivour of 
Philip the Fair, King of France, was promoted from the archbishopric 
of Bonrdeaux in 1305. (Wright.) 

t See 2 Maccabees, iv. 7, 8, 10. As Antiochus granted the desire of 
Jason at the price he offered, so Clement V. obtained the Popedom, by 
conceding to the term« of Philip the Fair. (Wright.) 

t See Matthew, iv. 19. § See Acts, L 25, 26. 

II See Bevelations, xviii. 2, 3, etc. 
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(The same who with seyen heads arose on earth 
And bore ten horns, to prove that power was hers 
Long as her husband had delight in worth). 

Your Grod ye make of silver and of gold ; 
And wherein differ &om idolaters, 
Save that their God is one, but yours a hundred-fold P 

Ah, Constantino ! what evils caused to flow — 
Not thy conversion, but those fair domains 
Thou on the first rich Father didst bestow." 

While I upbraided thus in strain severe. 
And rage or conscience added to his pains, 
His either feet were quivering in the air. 

Inferno, c. 19, v. 46-120. 

In the twelve years that succeeded the death of 
Nicholas III. three Popes reigned ; then came an inter- 
regnum of two years, on accoimt of some difficulties in 
the election; at last, in March 1294, much against his 
will, a humble and holy hermit was elected, who took the 
name of Celestin V. He having attempted to govern, 
but not understanding the way to manage contending 
factions, which in those days was the same thing as 
governing, after a reign of a few months resigned. Boni- 
face VIII., who was his successor, used more or less vio- 
lence to effect this resignation, and afterwards threw 
Celestin into prison and left him there to die. To Dante 
this resignation, which placed his worst enemy on the 
Papal throne, must have appeared imder the worst forms 
of weakness and vacillation. These vices are particularly 
distasteftd in times when parties run high, and especially 
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to men of Dante^s character. Thus he banishes men of 
this disposition to Limbo : 

Those who, when on earth they were, 
Nor praise deserved, nor infamy incurred. 

Inferno, c. 3, v. 34, 35. 

And among these he places the shade of him^ 

Who, mean of soul, the grand reftisal made ; 

Ibid. V. 60. 

who is by most commentators supposed to mean Pope 
Celestin. 

Thus Boniface VIII. ascended the Papal throne, sus- 
pected of intrigue, party spirit, and simony. He is de- 
scribed by Muratori with his usual impartiality but with 
unusual vigour. " Few have equalled him in greatness of 
soul, magnificence, eloquence and ability, in his selection 
of fit men to hold offices, and in his knowledge of civil 
and canon law ; but as he was wanting in humility, which 
becomes all, but especially him who holds Christ^s place 
(who was himself the example to us of every virtue and 
of this one especially), and because he was full of ambi- 
tion and pride, he was loved by few, hated by many, and 
feared by all. He was imwearied in aggrandizing and 
enriching his relations, and in ccumulating riches by 
no very laudable means. He was a man full of worldly 
thoughts, and was the implacable enemy of the Ghibel- 
lines ; and they in return spoke all the evil they knew of 
him, and banished him to the deepest abysses of hell, 
as we see in Dante^s poem. Benvenuto da Imola, partly 
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praises and partly blames Mm^ and concludes at l&st by 
saying that lie was a ' magnanimous HnnerJ Pope Ce- 
lestin is said to haye prophesied that he would enter into 
his pontifical office like a fox, that he would reign like a 
lion, and that he would die like a dog*.** It seems that 
he promoted sincerely^ if not successfully^ the union of 
Christendom, and especially of Italy, for the long-desired 
conquest of the Holy Land. His intrigues in Florence, 
his exhortations to Messer Vieri de' Cerchi, and Cardinal 
Acquasparta^s two embassies, had all for their object the 
reunion of the Guelf party; the first of these embassies 
was concluded by an excommunication of the contuma- 
cious Bianchi, the last by the excommunication of the 
equally indocile Neri. This object of Boniface^s may be 
further observed in his inyitation to Charles of Valois, 
and in his exhortations to the Florentine ambassadors, 
one of whom was Dante. Boniface had an interest in 
peace, and he was doubtless a sincere peacemaker, but he 
was a most unfortunate one ; for however good may be 
our intentions, we seldom succeed if we try to manage 
the affairs of others according to our own caprice. With 
respect to Dante, Filelfo mentions that he was successful 
in all his embassies with the exception of the last; and 
we conjecture that.even in this last embassy Dante and 
his colleagues were not averse to following the Pope's 
desires, had it not been that, before these could have been 
followed in Florence, Charles of Valois and Corso Donati 

* Marat, aim. 1303. torn. yUi. p. 12. 
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effected the revolution which mined everything. Even 
then Boni&ce endeavoured^ by sending Cardinal Acqna- 
spartaonhis second mission, to restrain the victors within 
the bounds of moderation. But the Pope and Cardinal 
not having succeeded in this, and Boniface remaining for 
some time longer the firiend of Philip of France and 
Charles of Valois, Dante, whether with or without jus- 
tice, attributes his exile to Bonifau^, and breaks out 
against him in a wrathful invective. 

In the great work of asserting the firee exercise of 
ecclesiastical power, Bonifau^ attempted to imitate his 
great predecessor Gregory VII. ; but he was unfortunate 
in this attempt also, for he was a very inferior man to 
Gr^ory, and lived in a different time, when the usurpa- 
tions against the Church were less serious, and therefore 
the resistance to these less popular. Boniface had always 
been in close firiendship with Philip the Fan*, but at last 
an event happened which perhaps more than anything 
else refutes a saying that has been attributed in a recent 
history* to Paul III., namely, that the Popes had never 
beenhappif except when united with France. This maxim is 
not only refuted by all the events of the present history, 
but indeed by those of the whole history of Italy during 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries], as every assertion 
of the advantage of any foreign interference will be con- 
tradicted by the history of aU ages. Gtx)d fortune is not 
under any one's control, but the greatness of the Popes 

* Bankers History of the Fopes« 
VOL. I. P 
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can only arise firom their being independent of the oou- 
trol or firiendship of any foreign potentate; nor caii tiiis 
independence be eflfected^ except by their dose nnion irith 
that nation (Italy) in which they hold their temporal 
power. 

Hitherto Bonifiice, in the spirit of a Gnel^ had been 
compliant to France^ who repaid him with the ingrati- 
tude which is the usual reward of such exoessiTe com- 
pliance. Passing over Philip's ecclesiastical usurpations^ 
whidi belong kss to our subject (although they are men- 
tioned by Dante)^ we will content ourBdves with show- 
ing how the tyrannical dominion of France was rendered 
still more oppressive under Philip. This tyranny had 
begun with Charles of Anjoo^ and had occasioned the 
Sicilian Vespers ; it corrupted the Guelf party, and thns 
prevented the establishment of Italian independence; 
it had been introduced into Italy, while the holy and 
excellent King Louis IX. reigned ia France, and it 
bad been contrary to his wishes. But now Phittp the 
Fair was resgning; he was an ambitious and widsd 
man even when he first ascended the throne, and he had 
grown more wicked as he had advanced in years; the 
Guelf party had become little else than the French party, 
and the King of France, rather than the Pope, was at its 
head ; or the Pope may be said to have been at the head 
of the moderate Guelfis, and the King of France of the 
idtras. Thisisplainlyseeninwhat has been just related 
regarding Florence, in which the Pope showed himself a 
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sinoere bat unfortunate peacemaker^ bat Charles (Phi- 
lip's brother) the open enemy of peace and of every 
moderate measore. TkuB Dante's abandonment of the 
Goelf party (a party which had become so perverted^ and 
was no longer the national party but that of the foreigner) 
may be in some degree eiqplained and excused. It may^ I 
say^ be in some degree excused, bat not entirely; for when 
one party is the best, we may reject its extravagances 
and its errors, bat not the fondamental primiples which 
are able to restore it to the exodlence it once possessed. 
The misunderstanding between Bonifieuse and Philip 
the Fair became by degrees open enmity. Boniface acted 
Uke an awkward imitator of Gregory VIL, but Philip 
with the treachery of a villain ; he sent into Italy, under 
the name of a n^otiator, Ghiillaume de Nogaret, a 
very bad man; tins Nogaret was recommended to Mus- 
datto Franxesi* at Florence, who was to supply him with 
money, and he was to be supplied with arms by the Co- 
lonnasythe great enemies of the Pope at Rome, especially 
Sdanra, who was the bitterest of them. The conqnrators 
all assemUed on an estate belonging to Messer Musdatto, 
which was situated not fiir from Anagni, the Pope's 
native dty, and at that time his residence. In this city, 
on the 7th of September, 1303, Nogaret surprised the 
Pope, insulted his person, and kept him for three days in 
prison; until he was forcibly liberated by his feUow-dti- 
jsem and by the Qrsini, the adversaries of the Colonnas. 
* Sise Chipter n. 
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The injured Pope returned to Borne with a wounded 
spirit J though during the danger he had borne up with 
fortitude; he was received with great demonstrations of 
joy by the Roman people; but whether he had lost the 
right use of his senses^ and this obliged the Orsini tokeep 
him shut up and concealed^ or whether these last were 
not better than the Colonnas and took adyanti^e of this 
opportunify to tyrannize oyer him^ it is oertain that either 
from past or present rage he became mad^ and early in 
October the " magnanimou8 rinner'^ perished miserably. 
All Christendom was indignant^ but Italy was not only 
indignant^ but trembled as she thus saw her bondage 
to France confirmed. And Dante was indignant^ lor 
though he was the enemy of Boniface and all the Guelf 
Popes, he was still more the enemy of Philip and the 
other French princes who guided the ultra Guelfs. 

Dante, who during his happy youth had been a mode^ 
rate Gnelf, now an exile and soured by the ill-usage of 
his party, had become in his maturer years an ultra and 
violent Ghibelline ; and thus even his lofty nature con- 
firmed the truth of an observation, which has been proved 
by the experience of all times and all parties, that con- 
verts are always the most violent. His GhibelliQe wrath 
was expended first against the whole Guelf party, next 
against the Popes and the Roman Curia, the originators 
of that party, and lastly against the French princes who 
were now the chief directors of the most idtra Guelfe. 
Throughout the Commedia we meet continually with 
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these different subjects of Dante^s wrath, but he pursues 
no one with such bitterness as Boniface ; and as the com- 
position of his poem lasted the rest of his life, we shall 
see that even to his end he preserved this spirit of enmity 
and vengeance. Nine times does Dante turn against 
Boniface *. The first time we have abeady. quoted, in 
which he makes one of Boniface^s predecessors await his 
coming in the pits to which those convicted of simony 
are condemned in hell f. The last time he is mentioned, 
one of his successors drives him still deeper into the 
abyss J. In another place Boniface is accused of dupli- 
city and fraud by Guido da Montefeltro, the warrior of 
Bomagna, who after having become a monk gave that 
Pope the celebrated advice — 

Large be your promise, your performance slack §. 

The whole of this episode is beautiful ||. The passage 
in the Purgatorio in which Hugh Capet (from whom 
sprung the royal family of France) predicts the fate and 
the disgrace of his descendants even to the time of Dante, 
is less beautiful but of more importance ; it is a narra- 
tive not collected from libraries and from histories, but 
from the reports that were current among the Ghibellines 
throughout Italy. I shall content myself with quoting 
the conclusion, in which Dante^s wrath against Boniface 

* It would be eleven times, if we include, as is usually done, two other 
passages which eyidently relate to other Popes. 

t See Inferno, c. 19. t See Paradiso, c. 30. 

§ Inferno, c. 27, v. 110. || See Inferno, c. 27, v. 67-132. 

p 2 
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is tempered by geiieroeity^ or rather perhaps by his 
greater indignation against Philip. Hugh Capet goes 
on to say : — 

That pa«t and future ill may seem less dread 

Entering Alagna, lo ! the fleur-de-lis, 

And in his Vicar, Christ a captive led ! 
I see him mock'd a second time ; — again 

The vinegar and gall produced I see ; 

And Christ himself 'twist living robbers slain. 
I see the modem Pilate, whom avails 

No cruelty to sate, and who unbidden 

Into the temple * sets his greedy sails. 
O thou, my Lord ! when shall I joyftilly 

Behold the vengeance which, profoundly hidden, 

Makes sweet thine anger in thy mystery P 

Fwrgatorio, c. 20, v. 85-96. 

So ends this prediction in a vindictive spirit, which would 
come more naturally from Dante himself than from Hugh 
Capet while he is purifying in Purgatory. 

Less beautiful, and involved in all the allegories of the 
Commedia, with others added to it taken from the Apo- 
calypse, is that passage in the Purgatorio in which the 
Church is represented by the figure of a chariot, the 
Empire by that of an eagle. Pope Boniface by a fox, 
the King of France by a giant, the Roman Curia by a 
courtesan, and the GhibeUine party by Dante himself, 
etc. But this being the most incomprehensible of the 

* Some explain tenvple here to mean the Church, others the Ejiights 
Templars, whom Philip the Fair was begimiing to persecute just at the 
tune when Dante was writing the Purgatorio. 
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difficult passages of the Commedia^ we will leave the task 
of explajniiig it to the commentators*. 

There is more poetic feeling at least in that passage 
in which Folco of Marseilles reproves Boniface for having 
forgotten the Holy Land ; but this reproof is perhaps 
unjust as regards Boniface, for we have seen that a Cru- 
sade was one of his chief objects, though he failed in its 
accomplishment f. A little further on we find Boniface 
thus spoken of, — 

Who doth the Holy Seat deprave J. 
And lastly, in one of the last cantos of the Paradiso, the 
old wrath of Dante, now ripe in years, bursts forth fix>m 
the mouth of St. Peter : — 

He who on earth my place, 
My place usurps, — ^my place, which in the eyes 
Of God's own Son is vacant, hath long space 
E^nder'd my burial-ground a sink abhorr'd 
Of blood and filth, which to the invet*rate foe 
Who fell fi'om Heaven, doth high delight afford. 



The spouse of Christ was nourish'd not of old 
On mine, on Linus', and on Cletus' gore. 
To teach the practice of amassing gold§ : 

But to attain this life of happiness 
CaUxtus, Pius, Sextus, holy band. 
With Urban suffered after long distress. 

• See Purgatorio, c. 32, 33. 

t Paradiso, c. 11, v. 124r-142. J Ihid., c. 12, v. 90. 

§ The Church was not nourished hy my blood and that of other Papal 
martyrs in order to encourage it in ayaricioxis pursuits, nor that bishops, 
abandoning their character like Bonifsu^, should set up their standards 
as factious chiefe. (Wright.) 
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We never meant that Ohrutians should be placed. 
By our successors, part on the right hand. 
The other part upon the left, disgraced * ; 

Or that the keys entrusted to my care 
Should be a sign for warriors to unfold, 
And« as a standard, against Christians bear : 

Or, that my figure on a seal should show, 
Attach'd to lying privileges sold, 
Whence oft suflfused with ruddy shame I glow. 

SapaciouB wolves f, in shepherd's clothing dress*d, 
Are seen from high throughout the pastures fair : 
O arm of Grod, why art thou still at rest P 

Our blood do Guscons now prepare to drink. 
And Cahors* greedy son J. O promise rare, 
To what a vile conclusion dost thou sink ! 

But that high Providence which won for Borne 
By Scipio*s means a glorious eminence, 
Shall soon, I deem, reverse the present doom §. 

And thou, my son, do thou this truth reveal ; 
Since unto earth thou must return from hence : 
What I conceal not, do not thou conceal. 

Faradiao, c. 27, v. 22-66. 

And now I have frankly stated all the information I 
can collect fix)m the best documents, and I shall leave 
my readers to judge for themselves whether Dante had 
not now become a Ghibelline — a fierce GhibeUine, the 
enemy of the Guelfe, the enemy of the princes of 

* Matthew xxv. 82. 

t Wolves for 6hiel& — ^the allegory throughout the Gommedia. 

X This is directed against Pope Clement Y. aad Pope John XXII. ; 
the latter was a native of Cahors in Ghiienne, and became Pope in 1316. 

§ Through the instrumentality of the Emperor Henry VII., or, ac- 
cording to Lombardi, of Can Ghrande. (Wright.) 
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France, especially of Philip the Fair, the personal enemy 
of Boniface, and from party spirit of all the Guelf Popes, 
and consequently of almost all the Popes of his time. 
But it ought not to be lost sight of, that Dante was a 
Christian ; and in his great Poem, and in all his works, he 
shows himself most eminently to be a Christian. Dante 
was always a Catholic; not an Epicurean, not a Pate- 
rino^y not one of the followers of Fra Doldnof, which 
were the heresies that had at that time crept into Italy ; 
nor was he ever suspected of such opinions as Cavalcanti 
and others of his time and party have been. The explicit 
declaration which heads the present chapter is sufficient 
to prove that he was a good Catholic. From this and 
from other passages which we have quoted, as well as 
from Dante^s whole life and his death, we shall see how 
absurd it is for any one to make out (as some have tried 
to do) that Dante was the precursor of the Reformers of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries — a link wanting in 
the history of heresy, a member of a secret society, a 
writer of abase, double, and mysterious jargon, — ^he who, 
whether for good or evil, with more or less justice or 
orthodoxy, certainly always wrote and acted with open- 
ness. Poor Dante, so many centuries after thy death, 
must thou suffer the same fate as during thy lifetime ! 
no one has injured thee so much as thy ill-judging 
friends. 

* See Note C, at the end of this Chapter. (Tbansl.) 
t See Note D, at the end of this Chapter. (Teansl.) 
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NOTE C. 

The Paterini, Catkari, Credenti, Gazzari, and Conco^rrenti, 
were the names that the Paulicians acquired in Italy. These are 
supposed to have been a branch of the Manicheans, a sect that 
endeavoured to reconcile the doctrines of Christ and Zoroaster, 
and was condemned by both parties. 

Constantine Sylvanus, an obscure individual in the neighbour- 
hood of Samosata in Syria, received a copy of the New Testament 
from a deacon, who, returning from captivity about the year 600, 
was hospitably received at his house. This gift became his only 
study, and the Epistles of St. Paul his peculiar recreation ; he 
founded a sect in Armenia and Cappadocia, and his followers were 
called Paulicians, it has been supposed from the name of their 
favourite Saint. Constantine fell a martyr to Greek persecution ; 
and as this persecution continued, the number of his disciples 
increased and spread. 

The Armenian Paulicians availed themselves of the tolerance 
the various Caliphs exercised towards all Christian sects, and they 
carried their opinions with their commerce into AMca, Spain, and 
finally into Languedoc, where Eaymond, Couiit of Toulouse, gave 
them shelter, in and about Albi ; there in the thirteenth century, 
under the name of Albigenses, they suffered those dreadful perse- 
cutions which have been so celebrated. 

From this centre the doctrines of the Albigenses spread rapidly 
wherever the Proven<?al language was spoken or understood, and 
they are supposed to have found their way into Italy about the 
eleventh century, where they were principally distinguished by 
the name of Paterini, or sufferers ; this is the explanation given 
of the origin of their name by the Emperor Frederick II., and his 
chancellor, Pier de la Vigne, in a law directed against them. 
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It was not until 1220 that Pope Honorius III. obtained from 
Frederick II. a law to pimish hereties by death, as a reward for 
having granted to him the imperial crown. But before this Ho- 
norius's predecessor, the celebrated Innocent HI., the patron of 
St. Francis and St. Dominic, and the great persecutor of the 
Albigenses, had already turned his spiritual arms against the 
Italian heretics; he wrote letters to the citizens of Florence, 
Prato, Faenza, and Bologna, to expel them from their walls ; and 
having been informed that some of these Paterini had established 
themselves in Viterbo, a city under his own jurisdiction, he went 
there in person ; and as he found they had already made their 
escape, he burned their houses to the ground, and published decrees 
against them, inflicting on them the punishment of death, which 
was hypocritically disguised under the phrase of delivering wp 
their persom to the secular arm. But these persecutions were 
redoubled, especially at Milan, during the reign of Pope Gregory 
IX., about 1230, when sanguinary edicts were published by the 
cities of Italy against these heretics. 

As regards t^ir opinions, it is difScult to distinguish between 
truth and the slanders of their enemies. They seem to have 
acknowledged two creative principles in the imiverse — ^an evil 
and a good ; the former of the visible, and the latter of the invisi- 
ble world. To the first was attributed the Old Testament, to the 
latter the New. They admitted the spiritual advent of Christ, 
but denied his incarnation ; the crucifixion was to them an un- 
real presence, to deceive the Jews ; men were angels fallen from 
their pristine glory, who would in time receive their former dig- 
nity. The Mother of Christ was but a simple woman ; images, 
pictures, relics, the mediation of saints, purgatory, and transub- 
stantiation, were excluded from their faith, the only rule of which 
they asserted to be the simple expressions of the Gospel. (Napier, 
Flor. Hist, Sismondi, Kepub. It.) 
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NOTE D. 

FfiA DoLciNo was a man of great talent, learning, and singular 
eloquence, who preached community of gckxls at the time of 
Dante's Vision, and censured the Pope, Cardinals and other digni^ 
taries of the holy Church for not doing their duty, nor leading 
the angelic life. In 1305 he had several thousands of followers, 
some of them were noble and wealthy ; and being pursued and 
attacked by the Inquisition, stoutly defended himself on Monte 
SebeUo, near Novara in Piedmont ; the women joined in the fight- 
ing, but their provisions being cut off by a snow-storm in 1307, 
Fra Dolcino was taken, and above five himdred of his followers 
perished from starvation and the sword. He was cut to pieces 
and burnt as a heretic, and he endured his torments with the 
greatest fortitude. His beautiful young wife. Sister Margaret 
of Trent, might have escaped, but she would not renounce her 
doctrines, and therefore shared the fate of her husband. Dante 
makes Mahomet thus prophesy, in the twenty-eight canto of the 
Inferno, in the ninth gulf of Malebolge, the abode of schismatics 
and heretics :— 

Thou who perhaps the sun wilt shortly see. 
Exhort Friar Dolcin, that with store of food 
(Unless he wish fuU soon to follow me). 

He arm himself, lest straitened by the snow, 
A triumph to Novaraf be allow'd 
O'er him whom else he could not overthrow. 

* See Napier's Florentine Histoiy, book i. chap. 9. Sismondi, B^ub^ 
liques ItaHennes, c. 13 and 15. Wright and J. Ciudyle, Notes cm the 
twenty-eighth canto of the Inferno. 

t Probably the Bishop of Novara. 

END OF VOLUME I, 
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